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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE past month has been a period of profound anxiety to all 
thoughtful students of public affairs, and there is no prospect 
of any immediate relief. The perilous folly of 
the Unionist Government in clinging to office 
last year in the teeth of ever-increasing manifes- _ 
tations of popular disfavour and in defiance of all disinterested 

warnings, has brought on the country the inevitable punish- 
ment. Great Britain is saddled with a Government which 
menaces every national and Imperial interest, while the 
Opposition is reduced to such a lamentable state of paralysis and 
impotence as to be unable to exercise any serious influence on 
the course of affairs. We seem to be wholly incapable of taking 
advantage of a situation which is twenty times more favourable 
than that which Lord Randolph Churchill turned to such 
amazing account in the dark days of 1880. Were it not for 
the “ Sleeping Sickness” afflicting the Unionist Party they could 
by this time have shattered the position of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his colleagues in the constituencies, and have 
made their very names stink in the nostrils of the people, what- 
ever might be the case as regards the House of Commons, which, 
as we know from past experience, ceases to be representative at 
the close of every General Election. But even in Parliament 
we have missed far more opportunities than we have seized, 
because “I dare not” always waits upon “I would.” It is the 
recognised constitutional duty of an Opposition to oppose on 


all ordinary Party questions, It is its moral duty to attack 
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whenever supreme national interests are so clearly in jeopardy 
as they are at the present moment. If our Party leaders remain 
asleep, how can they expect the country to wake up? Take 
the question of South Africa. Will any one suggest that among 
the multitude of mandates alleged to be conferred upon the 
present Government by the electorate—which is notoriously 
incapable of thinking of more than one question at a time, and 
which was chiefly animated by a passionate desire to get rid of the 
late Government—that any authority was given to the Cabinet to 
undo the work of the South African War, upon which the British 
taxpayer spent {200,000,000 only the other day—by restoring 
Krugerism in the Transvaal ? But this is precisely what the most 
active section of the Government, headed by that crafty Scotch 
sentimentalist, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Loreburn (better known 
as Sir Robert Reid), have been engaged upon ever since they 
entered office ; and owing to the apathy and feebleness of the 
other section of the Cabinet, they have already gone some way 
towards accomplishing their purpose. The amour propre of 
the Pro-Boers is involved in the re-establishment of the Boers, 
so that the former may be justified in their contention that the war 
was a wanton and a wicked war, waged by scheming and selfish 
statesmen for their own sinister and malignant purposes, and 
that those who opposed the war are alone worthy of the con- 
fidence of the country. 


‘THaT the position is exceedingly grave throughout the whole 
Sub-Continent admits of no shadow of doubt, and British Pro- 
i Cin te Boersare entitled to believe that if they can once 
the Opposition. restore the Boer supremacy in the Transvaal, the 

surrounding Colonies will fall into their clients’ 
laps, while such predominantly British communities as Natal 
and Rhodesia must sink into inevitable impotence. South Africa 
might conceivably federate, but it would be a Boer federation 
nominally under the British flag, pending the development 
of German military power in South-West Africa. In Cape Colony 
the coming re-enfranchisement of ten thousand Dutch rebels will 
materially affect the balance of parties, so as to render the task 
of the Progressive Premier, Dr. Jameson, exceedingly arduous 
at the coming elections. The Orange River Colony is so pre- 
ponderantly Dutch that under no form of Self-Government 
which the wit of man could devise would it be possible for the 
British population to obtain any appreciable influence in the 
government of the country. The Transvaal holds the key to 
the situation. Under fair conditions the British element is still 
sufficiently strongin that Colony to keep the upper hand, and it 
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is for this reason that the Pro-Boers in the Cabinet have con- 
centrated their energies on undermining the British position in 
the Transvaal. In the first place, they have kept the whole 
community simmering ina state of unrest by their hostile attitude 
and their public utterances, with the necessary result of dis- 
couraging British immigration and of encouraging British emigra- 
tion; and should this process continue much longer, the balance 
of parties will turn against us in the Transvaal as it is turning in 
Cape Colony. But to make assurance doubly sure, the Lore- 
burns have gratuitously set aside the Lyttelton Constitution 
without even giving it a trial. For our own part, we have 
always regretted the precipitancy of the late Government in 
pushing on Self-Government under the shadow of a great war. 
Time was on our side. There was nothing to be gained by 
hurry, and something has been lost now that the half-way house 
of Representative Government has been abandoned before it was 
occupied. This, however, affords no palliative of the conduct 
of the present Cabinet in sending a “packed” Commission to 
South Africa, consisting of three notorious Little Englanders 
out of four Commissioners, to set up a new Constitution more 
favourable to the Boers and less favourable to the British. It 
is rumoured—we know not with what truth—that the West- 
Ridgeway Commission, which has now returned from its labours, 
was so impressed by the seriousness of the situation that, 
in spite of their natural bias, they are unable to toe the 
Lord Chancellor’s line, and that, as a consequence, their recom- 
mendations are to go the way of the Lyttelton Constitution 
unless they are modified in a Boer sense. Our readers should 
knowmore of the details of this intrigue than we do at the time 
of writing, as the Government are pledged to declare their policy 
before the close of the Session ; though it is somewhat ominous 
that, meanwhile, the Premier perversely refuses to publish the 
West-Ridgeway Report. No Parliamentary manceuvres can, 
moreover, conceal the fundamental facts of the situation. Let 
us reiterate that the aggressive element of the Cabinet is deter- 
mined to hand over South Africa to the Boers. The weaklings 
offer a fitfuland halting resistance. Whata glorious opportunity 
for an Opposition worthy of the name ! 


As is pointed out in an admirable article in the Times (July 24) 
the British Empire fought the South African War to ensure that 
henceforward “British methods, British equality, 
British integrity, in fact,the whole British tradition 
of political life, should prevail throughout South 
Africa.” We should never forget that the oversea Colonies alone 
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contributed a larger force to that campaign than the British Army 
commanded by Wellington at Waterloo, which gives them a claim 
to be heard as regards the settlement for which they made such 
sacrifices. Their objects and our objects will not be secured, to 
quote the Times, “by putting the same men into power again 
simply because the external forms of the Constitution will have 
been altered and the British flag hoisted over the building from 
which they will then again direct the political life of the 
country.” We have already had one bitter experience of 
restoring the Transvaal to the Boers which should make it im- 
possible for us to contemplate repeating the folly. In 1881 we 
laid down certain general principles of equal rights as between 
the various white inhabitants of the country. How were they 
respected, and are there any reasons for imagining that they 
would be any more respected to-day if the Boers be forthwith 
restored to power? Mr. Steyn, the late President of the Orange 
Free State, and Mr. Smuts, the late State Attorney of the South 
African Republic, have given us the clearest warnings “ that 
they mean to reverse the whole work of reconstruction done 
since the peace, to get rid of the English element in the Civil 
Service, to get rid of the English language in the schools, to get 
rid of the English colonist on the land, to get rid of the whole 
apparatus of a more advanced civilisation which has with such 
infinite labour been brought into existence in these last four 
years.” We have only to contrast the public services in the 
Transvaal to-day with what they once were, to compare, for 
instance, the agricultural department of the Colony with its 
predecessor, to realise what it would be to restore a régime 
“whose one idea was the distribution of revenue among the 
largest number of members of a privileged caste.” That 
a Government calling itself “ Liberal” should in cold blood 
deliberately re-establish Krugerism in the Transvaal is, on the 
face of it, so unthinkable that we should not insult our readers’ 
intelligence by discussing it were it not that we have already 
learnt that there is no depth to which his Majesty’s present 
Ministers are not prepared to descend in their desperate 
anxiety to injure British interests. 


THE South African crisis is sufficiently serious in all conscience, 
but it is only one of many anxieties. There are Professor Bryce’s 
vagaries in Ireland, which would be purely gro- 
tesque were the consequences not so tragic to 
the loyal part of the population, and to the 
ultimate integrity of the United Kingdom. He is establishing 
Nationalist supremacy through administrative injustice. But 
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upon Ireland the Opposition apparently regard themselves 
as “estopped” by Mr. Wyndham’s proceedings. Then, again, 
there is Mr. Haldane’s shameless raid on the Army, which we 
discuss later on, in which he has carried the so-called Army 
Council. It is not agreeable that Mr. Haldane should be 
able to fortify himself in his Blue Water mania by continual 
citations from Mr. Balfour’s fatal pronouncement on National 
Defence of May 11 last year, against which we vigorously 
protested at the time. It must also be said that Mr. Haldane’s 
effort to abolish the Army has been materially assisted by our 
inability to reform it. Then again there is the persistent 
effort of the Little Navyites in the Cabinet to intimidate 
the Board of Admiralty into jeopardising our naval supremacy 
by dropping “ Dreadnoughts” in the interest of “social 
experiments” in Poplar and other places. Fortunately the 
Sea Lords are made of sterner stuff than the Army Council, 
and there is stiJl some faint hope that they may hold out. 
In this case the: Radicals are able to cite the pernicious example 
of the late Government in knocking five millions off the Naval 
Estimates during the last two years, which, as was predicted 
at the time, would simply be treated as a precedent for further 
reductions. We need not say that we entirely agree with the ex- 
cellent article of Mr. Arthur Lee. No quarter should be given 
if the Admiralty capitulate against their better judgment to the 
pressure of politicians who would cheerfully sacrifice our Sea 
Power in the interests of their canting perorations on arbitra- 
tion and disarmament. There is hardly a single department of 
the Government, with the exception of the Foreign Office and 
the India Office, which is not a public danger, and we cannot 
hope that Sir Edward Grey and Mr. John Morley will be able to 
maintain their balance considering the atmosphere of mental and 
moral incoherence in which they move and live and have their 
being. They have already lost the confidence of Mr. Byles of 
Bradford by their excellent speeches on Egypt and India. 


Why have the Unionist Party drifted to disaster? Why do we 
occupy such a false and feeble position on so many public ques- 
The S tions? Answers to these conundrums are not 
e Secret of . 

Helen. far to seek. They are to be found in two 

admirable articles in the Morning Post (July 19 and 
July 24), discussing the Special Conference of the National Union 
of Conservative and Constitutional Associations to be held in 
London on July 27—before these pages appear. The National 
Union ought to be the Parliament of the Conservative Party, as 
it is the only popular representative body we possess, but, as the 
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Morning Post caustically observes, it has hitherto been treated like 
a Duma by the “ powers that be,” who flout it on every occasion. 
This is one secret of our recent débdcle. The Conservative Party 
is ruled by a small, irresponsible, and, as events have shown, 
utterly incompetent oligarchy, completely out of touch with 
public opinion, of which it is as contemptuous as any Russian 
Bureaucrat. Our leaders have no knowledge of the drift of 
popular sentiment or the feelings of the rank and file. Asa 
result of this state of mind at headquarters, there is an ever- 
widening gulf between the “great, wise and eminent” men who 
occupy the Unionist Front Bench and the bulk of the Party, of 
which Mr. Balfour and the little coterie around him have as little 
knowledge as they have of the movements of the Martians. All 
Party power is concentrated in the Conservative Central Office, 
which is wholly unfit to exercise it, while the National Union is 
denied all serious influence, and is bribed to acquiesce in its own 
impotence by inadequate doles. As the Morning Post shows, 
the Conservative Party is in as urgent need of revolution 
as Russia, and it is the duty of all Conservatives who care for 
their Party—and any Conservative who at the present national 
crisis is indifferent to the plight of his Party is a traitor to his 
country—to bend his energies to effecting this revolution. Until 
it is realised that the Conservative Party does not exist for the 
sake of the Central Office, but that the Central Office exists for 
the sake of the Conservative Party, we shall remain in our present 
obscurity. The modus operandi is as simple as it would be effec- 
tive. Let every contributor to the Party funds make it a condition 
of his subscription that Sir Alexander Acland Hood and his 
associates—or their successors—shall accept effective popular 
control. 


THAT the thirty German journalists, miscalled “ Editors,” who 
took possession of this country at the end of June failed in their 
Letting the Cat mischievous mission, was in some measure due to 
Out of the Bag. the indiscretion of one of their own number. As 

we pointed out last month, this pilgrimage had 
two objects. In the first place, it was desirable to bamboozle 
the British people as to the objective of the rapidly expanding 
German navy, and it is noticeable in this connection that the 
friendly reception accorded to our guests is actually being ex- 
ploited by the German Navy League as an additional argument 
for further battleships, on the ground that Great Britain is now 
thoroughly reconciled to the development of the German navy ! 
In the second place, it was hoped to undermine the Entente 
Cordiale by arousing suspicions in Paris as to the constancy of 
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perfide Albion. The National Review was supposed to have in- 
vented this sinister suggestion. ‘How monstrous to accuse 
these good Germans of harbouring such treachery while they are 
enjoying our hospitality,” &c. So spoke the gobe-mouches. But 
unfortunately for those Englishmen, who are only happy when they 
are being hoodwinked by the Teuton, a leading German news- 
paper, if not the leading newspaper, the Kélnische Zeitung, which 
is in the closest and most intimate relations with the Berlin 
Government, so to speak, “ gave the show away” by saying in its 
language what we had said in ours. In commenting upon 
one of the first functions attended by the German “ editors,” 
at which Lord Loreburn (Sir Robert Reid), who is under- 
stood to be the leader of the Potsdam party in the Cabinet, 
just as he is the leader of its Pro-Boer section, had made a 
characteristically fatuous speech, the London correspondent of 
the Kélnische Zeitung, who was very probably prompted by the 
German Embassy, wrote: “Even those observers who have 
hitherto been somewhat sceptical, departed with the conviction 
that this pleasant personal intercourse is beginning to exercise a 
very beneficial effect calculated to compose many differences,” 
So far so good. ‘Then followed this illuminating sentence: 
“ Tf any one is still doubtful he can find confirmation in the uneasi- 
ness of our French neighbours, which is already beginning to be 
noticed here.” From this moment the German visit was 
politically a fizzle. The Times at once published a strong and 
authoritative protest against this impudent effort to make mis- 
chief between England and France, whilst the Spectator, whose 
Editor had figured at one of the functions, followed suit. In an 
admirable article (June 30), the Spectator, after “ regretfully 
admitting” that the Cologne Gazette's “method of treating the 
visit goes far to justify those who protested against a public 
reception of the Editors, lest the fact of that reception should be 
disingenuously used in Germany to weaken the entente between 
us and France,” proceeded to set forth the true relations between 
the three Powers in the following unequivocal and unimpeach- 
able terms ; 


We are certain, indeed, that we speak not only for ourselves, but for the 
great majority of those who entertained the German editors during their visit, 
and also for the nation as a whole, when we say that the cordial reception 
given to the editors would never have been given had it been thought possible 
that the nation’s hospitality could be twisted into an aitack upon France. If 
there is one matter at the present moment upon which it may be confidently 
said that Britain as a whole is agreed, it is the emfente with France. Our 
determination to stand by France at all costs and at all risks to ourselves 
should France ever again be threatened as she was last summer is founded on 
the rock. The action which our Government took at that time was universally 
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endorsed. We will go further, and we will say that any Government that had 
failed to give the assurances to France which it is now an open secret were 
then given would have at once lost the confidence of the British people. 


We really cannot resist expressing our indebtedness to the 
Kélnische Zeitung, and to many other German newspapers for 
the spontaneous assistance which they have at all times afforded 
our humble efforts to educate our exceedingly unsuspicious 
countrymen in German policy. 


ALTHOUGH as good Englishmen we are compelled to criticise 
German policy, we confess to admiring the tenacity and per- 
sistency with which it pursues its purpose. Our 

— readers will be amazed to learn, after all that has 
. happened, that the Wilhelmstrasse is still working 
through various indirect channels to inveigle the British Govern- 
ment in the Baghdad Railway. Lord Newton incidentally raised 
the question in tan interesting speech in the House of Lords 
(July 2), calling attention to the proposed increase in the Turkish 
Custom Duties from 8 per cent. to 11 per cent., of which 
60 per cent. would fall on British trade. This would be equiva- 
lent to an annual tax of many hundred thousand pounds, which, 
though nominally allocated to the Macedonian Budget, would 
effectually enable the Turkish Government to provide the 
requisite kilometric guarantee for the Baghdad Railway. Lord 
Fitzmaurice, the Under-Secretary for Foreign Aftairs, made a 
moderately satisfactory reply in the “superior person” style. 
He stated that England had not yet agreed to the proposed in- 
crease of Turkish Customs Duties. As regards the Baghdad 
Railway, he declared that ‘‘ the Government were not of opinion 
that its construction was necessarily a British interest in itself,” 
though “ the construction of it would raise many questions which 
were of British interest, and affected others ; and these were 
receiving careful consideration.” We must not adopt a “dog 
in the manger” attitude, &c. &c. The subject is not to be 
dismissed in this airy fashion. The Baghdad Railway vitally 
concerns this country in a hundred ways, especially as the 
trustees of Egypt, and we cannot remain indifferent to its 
construction. It is not a commercial, but a strategic, line, 
to be linked up with the Hejaz Railway and to enable Germany 
cum Turkey to attack Egypt. Though called international, it 
will be an essentially German construction, and will give the 
Mailed Fist the mastery of Asia Minor, enable it to threaten 
Persia and India, and multiply its opportunities for making 
mischief between France, Russia, and Great Britain. It is openly 
stated in Germany that the Baghdad Railway is not a sufficiently 
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good investment for German capital, and that, consequently, 
British and French support are necessary. As we have seen, the 
kilometric guarantee is to be provided by the taxation of British 
trade; while the cost of constructing the railway, of which the 
proceeds, we may be sure, will go mainly into German pockets, 
is to be found by France and England. In other words, we are 
to provide the razor for cutting our own throats. If there are 
any ‘‘experts” attached to the Committee of National Defence 
or the War Office sufficiently simple to support this project on 
the ground that Germany would be a valuable counterpoise to 
Russia on the Persian Gulf, they deserve to be put into strait- 
waistcoats. 


THERE are many contributory causes to the semi-panic pre- 
vailing in financial circles, of which the effects are being felt 
far beyond the world’s Stock Exchanges. The 
existence of the present British Government is, 
pace Mr. Lloyd George, partly responsible for that alarming 
slump in securities which is gradually bringing Consols within 
reach of the smallest income. But admittedly the chief cause 
is the hideous crisis in Russia, which has steadily drifted from 
bad to worse, and has now culminated in the Tsar’s summary 
dissolution of the Duma, which is generally believed abroad to 
destroy the last lingering hope of a peaceful settlement. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the British Prime Minister, has 
assumed the grave responsibility of publicly backing the Duma 
in a French epigram addressed to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference at Westminster : La Duma est mort, vive la Duma! 
The speaker has yet his reputation to make as a political prophet, 
but we freely admit that should he prove to have put our money 
on the right horse, he will have rendered a_ considerable 
service—his only considerable service—to this country; if he 
misjudges the Russian situation he will have perpetrated the 
accustomed gaffe at the cost of future Anglo-Russian relations. 
Opinions vary greatly as to the probable course of events, and 
it does not follow that because the German Emperor is backing 
the Russian Autocracy that the latter will win. The Tsar 
undoubtedly believes that he can still count on the army and 
the peasantry ; and as he could not make satisfactory terms with 
the Duma, he decided to get rid of it at a moment of apparent 
cleavage between theConstitutional Democrats and the Extremists 
—the Girondins and the Jacobins. The Autocracy will doubtless 
continue to foment this quarrel, and while making illusory 
concessions to the peasants, will proceed to imprison the Liberal 
Party with the assistance of thearmy. Subsequently there might 
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be a purely peasant Duma elected by the universal suffrage 
of the illiterate, without any leaders, and the whole Parlia- 
mentary movement would collapse in ignominy. That is the 
calculation at Peterhof and at Potsdam, which is believed to 
have inspired the Tsar’s coup. Let us hope that for once Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman is right, and that the Tsar may 
find Russia ungovernable without a Duma. In either event 
Europe will remain in a “jumpy” condition, and the world 
must be prepared for horrors. 


ON a bleak January morning in 1895 an obscure Jewish officer 
of artillery, Captain Dreyfus, was subjected to the torture of 

military degradation, amid circumstances of 
oe Seay indescribable ignominy, in the courtyard of the 
Ecole Militaire. Ona brilliant afternoon in July 
1906, the same officer, now promoted to the rank of Major, and 
the bearer of one of the most famous names in the civilised 
world, was publicly honoured in the same place before the 
assembled troops, by receiving the insignia of a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour from the hands of General Gillain. In the 
words of the Times Paris correspondent, “there was a moment 
of extraordinary impressiveness, when, after the double regulation 
tap of the sword upon Major Dreyfus’ shoulder, General Gillain 
stepped forward with outstretched arms and kissed him on both 
cheeks, Cries were heard of Vive la justice! and General Picquart, 
visible at one of the windows overlooking the court, was greeted 
with prolonged cheers. The troops then defiled before Major 
Dreyfus, and the act of reparation was accomplished.” Zola is 
at last justified in his prophecy : “ La vérité est en marche ; rien 
ne l’arrétera.” To those familiar with the earlier stages of 
this astounding affaire its latest development reads like a fairy 
tale, and there is certainly no more enthralling romance than the 
rehabilitation of this much-wronged soldier. It only remains 
for us to congratulate the French nation on her final escape 
from a great political peril, as the fate of the Republic 
was at one time undoubtedly bound up with the fate of Drey- 
fus, as well as upon the greatest victory justice has ever 
achieved in any country. The dénouement, which has been 
a real relief to the whole world, provoked comparatively little 
excitement in France, and so far has caused but a single 
duel. For the last two years the Criminal Chamber of the Cour 
de Cassation, the highest tribunal in the land, had been sitting in 
judgment on the verdict of the Rennes court-martial, which, as 
our readers will remember, condemned M. Dreyfus, as he then 
was, atresh in August 1899, and the conclusions of the Criminal 
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Chamber were finally adopted and promulgated as the judgment 
of the whole Cour de Cassation (July 12). This document bears 
a remarkable resemblance to the illuminating articles which 
appeared in the National Review during the crisis of 1898-1899, 
from the pens of Sir Godfrey Lushington and Mr. Conybeare. 


THE Court quashes the verdict of the Rennes court-martial with- 
out referring the case back to another military tribunal—to the 
immense relief of every one concerned—there 

bic . being no prima facie case against the accused on 
: any charge. The Court finds, as a matter of fact, 

that the bordereau, which was the pretext for the original con- 
demnation of Captain Dreyfus, was the handiwork of Esterhazy, 
and attributes contrary expert views to bad reasoning based upon 
forgeries. The “legend” of Dreyfus’ confession, of which so 
much capital had been made, is also disposed of, while the secret 
dossier employed with such deadly effect in securing a hostile 
verdict at Rennes, is found to be a mass of fraud. Thus the 
initial “D” proves to bea perverted “ P,” and the Bayle memo- 
randum, which was alleged to have been sold toa foreign Power, 
is actually at this moment in the archives of the French War 
Office. The Court of Cassation concludes by declaring that in 
view of the fact that “ nothing remains of the accusation against 
Dreyfus, and there is nothing which can be imputed to him as a 
crime or misdemeanour,” the tribunal at Rennes “condemned 
him erroneously and wrongfully.” The Court takes notice of 
Captain Dreyfus’ renunciation of all claim to an indemnity, and 
orders the placarding of its verdict at Rennes and in Paris, as 
well as its publication in the Fournal Offciel and a number of 
other newspapers. As might have been expected, a Cabinet con- 
taining M. Clemengeau, who played a part in exposiag this monu- 
mental injustice only second, if it was second, to that of M. Zola, 
was not slow in acting on the decision of the Court of Cassation. 
On the following day (July 13), Bills were introduced in both 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies providing for the re- 
admission of Colonel Picquart, the hero of the affair, to the 
army, and his promotion to the rank of Brigadier-General, as 
well as for the re-admission and promotion of Captain Dreyfus 
to the rank of Major. Both these measures were carried by over- 
whelming majorities, though another Bill to remove the remains 
of M. Zola to the Pantheon was passed by a much smaller 
majority. The Chamber very wisely rejected a motion for 
reprisals against Dreyfus’ accusers by 369 votes to 213. The 
Senate signalised the occasion by ordering the erection of busts 
of MM. Trarieux and Scheurer-Kestner, the Senators who first 
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espoused the victim’s cause. There was some excitement among 
the Deputies during these debates, and as the result of a fracas a 
duel was fought between M. Albert Sarraut, the accomplished 
Under-Secretary of the Interior, and M. Pugliesi-Conti. M. 
Clemengeau, the Minister of the Interior, acted as his subordi- 
nate’s second. It is as though Mr. Herbert Samuel were in- 
volved in an affair of honour with Sir Howard Vincent, and 
was supported on the field of battle by Mr. Herbert Gladstone. 
Such an incident would add a picturesque touch to our 
prosaic politics. It is the fashion of Englishmen to disparage 
foreign duelling, and we have no desire to see it reintroduced into 
this country, but that it has its risks is clear from the present case, 
as M. Sarraut was seriously wounded. The French people have 
taken the vindication of Dreyfus, whom they had been taught 
by an inflammatory Press to regard as a traitor, with wonderful 
calm and general acquiescence, the Figaro felicitously describing 
the episode as the “ End of a Nightmare.” 


THE Annual Congress of the Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire is the nearest approach we possess to an Imperial 
Parliament. Indeed, it is more in touch with all 
parts of the Empire than would be any form of 
Imperial Council which has yet been contem- 
plated, because it varies its venue. The fifth Congress met at 
Montreal. This year it assembled in London, and there was 
considerable interest as to the possible effect of our General 
Election — which according to superficial observers buried 
Tariff Reform—upon the deliberations of the five hundred 
delegates representing 187 Chambers of Commerce, all the 
more as they would be presided over by Lord Elgin, the 
Colonial Secretary of a so-called Free Trade Government. The 
Congress was opened on July 10 by a sympathetic speech from 
the Chairman, who declared that he “should watch with the 
greatest interest the course and outcome of their debates, and for 
one reason above all others, because it might so happen that it 
would be his duty to take even a closer share in discussions of a 
similar nature when the Colonial Conference of next year was 
held.” After this encouraging exordium, it was somewhat dis- 
appointing that the Colonial Secretary should have had to with- 
draw before the highly instructive debate on Imperial Preference, 
which was evidently the subject nearest the heart of the 
Congress. Mr. George E. Drummond (Montreal Board of 
Trade), who described himself as representing all the leading 
Canadian Boards of Trade, and their national organisation, the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, proposed a remarkable 
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resolution, together with an additional clause. The former ran 
as follows :— 


Whereas in the resolution of the fifth Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
of the Empire, held in Montreal in August 1903, it was stated that the bonds 
of the British Empire would be materially strengthened by a mutually 
beneficial commercial policy ; whereas it is the opinion of this Congress that 
it is in the interest of the component parts of the Empire that steps should 
be taken towards consummating such an arrangement; whereas there are in 
the United Kingdom, her Colonies and dependencies, natural resources and 
industries which, if developed, would be sufficient to provide the British 
Empire with its food-supply and all other necessaries and requirements of 
life—therefore resolved that this Congress urges upon his Majesty’s Govern- 
ments in the United Kingdom and in the various Colonies and dependencies 
the granting of preferential treatment on their respective markets on a 
reciprocal basis, each to the other, believing that thereby the bonds of union 
will be strengthened, and the British Empire largely freed from dependence on 
foreign countries for food and other supplies. 


The additional clause was as follows: 


And that this Congress further urges upon the Governments of the Empire 
that they treat this matter as of present practical importance, and that each 
organisation represented at this Congress pledges itself to press their respective 
Governments to take such action at the Colonial Conference of 1907 as will 
give effect to the principle advocated in this resolution. 


These resolutions, as the Jimes points out, are of an uncom- 
promising character, and had not been drafted with any idea of 
conciliating mugwumps and wobblers. They were enforced 
by Mr. George Drummond in a speech of uncommon ability 
and statesmanlike insight. He and his friends claimed to be 
acting “ with a single eye to the best interests of the Empire, as 
they saw it.” They had no selfish object in view, and they 
realised to the fullest degree that the adoption of any policy, 
however beneficial to Canada or any other colony, that would in 
the slightest degree injure the heart of the Empire, would be a 
blunder for all of them. The policy they advocated was “all 
for each and each for all.” 


THESE resolutions scarcely met with any serious opposition, as 
we cannot continue totreat Lord Avebury’s opposition as serious. 
Sir Charles He has little backing in the City of London and 
Texpes’s none elsewhere. A few of the Indian delegates 
Warni declared themselves unable to approve the policy 
arning. . . one 

of Preference owing to the peculiar position of 
India, but it is noteworthy that Mr. A. J. Yorke, the Chairman of 
the Madras Chamber of Commerce, denied that India generally 
was opposed. “At any rate he, as Chairman of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce, had come with a mandate to support 
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the resolution, and he had ground for saying that other Indian 
Chambers sympathised with the Madras Chamber’s views, 
although they had no express mandate on the subject.” There 
were many excellent speeches during the two days’ debate, inter 
alia that of Colonel Denison, who ridiculed the idea that Canada 
had made no offer. “ Sir Wilfrid Laurier had made a clear and 
definite offer to this country, and he repeated in public that he 
would stand by it, and yet he heard political partisans in this 
country making the statement that Canada had made no offer.” 
Sir Charles Tupper, the veteran Canadian statesman, reminded his 
hearers of a serious aspect of this problem which our optimists 
and minimisers conveniently ignore. Mr. Carnegie’s recent 
largesses in Canada had given him the opportunity of urging 
Canadians to join with the United States rather than with the 
Mother Country. These were not the isolated views of an 
individual, and Sir Charles added that “when he told them that 
within the boundaries of the United States they could not find a 
man, Republican or Democrat, who did not desire in his heart 
that there should be one Government in America from the 
Equator to the Pole, they would understand the significance of 
what was taking place.” After an absurd speech from Mr. 
Hamar Greenwood, who has succeeded in passing himself off 
on the simple people of York as a representative Canadian, 
though his views are generally repudiated by his compatriots, 
the Preferential Resolutions were carried with only about a 
dozen dissentients among the five hundred delegates, and on the 
subsequent vote by Chambers, 105 declared in favour of the 
resolution, 41 against and 21 neutral. When it is noted that 
among the “neutrals” are the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, it may be inferred that neutrality means anything 
but hostility. 


SCARCELY less notable than this remarkable demonstration, 
which should materially help Lord Elgin in his management 
of next year’s Colonial Conference, was the 
action of this practical Parliament towards a 
motion proposed by Mr. Drage in favour of 
establishing an “Imperial Advisory Council,” the pet nostrum 
of Sir Frederick Pollock and a handful of Unionist Free 
Traders who are anxious to show that, though “agin” Mr. 
Chamberlain, they have an alternative policy. It received so 
little support from the Congress that it was withdrawn by the 
mover. We understand the Colonial standpoint to be that it is 
hardly worth while to create an Imperial Advisory Council if the 
vital question of Commercial Federation on a Piefcrential basis 
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is to be tabooed by the Home Government. We notice that our 
esteemed contemporary, the Spectator, summarily dismisses the 
action of the Congress of Chambers of Commerce in approving 
the policy of Preference in these two sentences: “A resolution 
in favour of Preference within the Empire was moved by a 
Canadian delegate. It was opposed by several British delegates, 
and notably by the majority of the representatives of India.” 
There is nothing to indicate to readers of the Spectator that 
the Preferential resolution was carried in the manner we have 
described. We feel sure our contemporary will be grateful to us 
for repairing this oversight. 


THE whole Empire went in spirit to Birmingham for the “ week- 
end” of July 7 to participate in the unique tribute to the greatest 
The living Englishman in commemoration of his 
seventieth birthday and his thirty years’ Parlia- 
mentary service to “ the city of his adoption and 
affection.” The Outlook does well in reminding 
us that ‘“‘ Mr. Chamberlain is as young as Mr. Gladstone when he 
commenced his Midlothian Campaign, or as Lord Beaconsfield 
when he found himself for the first time at the head of a Parlia- 
mentary majority, or as Palmerston when entering upon the 
period of his greatest influence.” The Birmingham celebrations 
were sufficiently moving to temporarily dry up the resources of 
political vituperation,and to evoke generous tributes in unexpected 
quarters, notably the Westminster Gazette, which for three whole 
days abandoned its pictorial and literary vendetta. It is acknow- 
ledged on all hands that therehas never been anything comparable 
to the ties formed between Mr. Chamberlain and his “own 
people,” which are so infinitely creditable to both parties. They 
were felicitously described by Dr. Jowett, the leading Noncon- 
formist of Birmingham, who, after declaring that it would be 
“unutterably churlish” if, because of “differences in political 
judgment, I were to neglect to recognise the marked devotion 
which has marked his services to this city and to the State,” 
explained that ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain’s firm hold on this city is not 
symbolised by a single tap root, which might easily be destroyed, 
but by a mass of fibrous roots interpenetrating every part of our 
corporate life.’ Though not grudging Mr. Chainberlain’s 
political supporters their “most legitimate right to jubilation,” 
Dr. Jowett expressed the hope that the occasion would be used 
“to deepen civic interests, to illuminate civic ideals, and to 
strengthen and vitalise that civic passion on which our local 
statesmen so absolutely depend.” The Saturday celebrations 
(july 7) were purely municipal, It was not the great Party 
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leader, the strenuous statesman, the social reformer, or the 
Imperial missionary, but the devoted citizen who had revolu- 
tionised the conditions of life in Birmingham, that his admiring 
and affectionate fellow townsmen assembled to honour. At 
the great banquet presided over by the Lord Mayor, and 
attended by every one who was any one in Birmingham, Mr. 
Chamberlain delivered a delightful and disarming speech, 
dwelling upon the obligation imposed upon those who 
enjoy the advantages of education, wealth and influence, to 
maintain a high standard of efficiency and probity in 
our municipal life. In a fine passage he declared that in review- 
ing the changes which had been carried out in his own time, 
“the constant and successful struggle with disease, the provision 
which has been made for education, for health, for recreation, 
for everything which contributes to raising the standard of life 
and increasing the happiness of the masses of the population,” he 
was inclined to doubt “ whether this silent, almost unhonoured, 
but unceasing display of local patriotism has not done more for 
our country than the sensational reforms which we owe to great 
statesmen and to the labours of the House of Commons.” After 
the luncheon Mr. Chamberlain made a triumphal tour in a motor- 
car through seventeen miles of people, visiting six parks, at each 
of which it is estimated that there were fifty thousand people 
assembled to greet him. The enthusiasm was everywhere in- 
describable. The day concluded with a display of fireworks in 
Calthorpe Park. Everything passed off without a single hitch 
of any kind, and it speaks volumes for the social genius of 
Birmingham that there should have been no reported encounter 
between the police and the public, though there must have been 
nearly half a million people in the streets and parks. All through 
the celebration telegrams and letters poured in by the thousand 
from all classes in the country, and from all parts of the Empire, 
Queen Alexandra and the Prince of Wales being among the first 
to send their good wishes. 


ON Monday (July 9) the festivities took a political turn, and in the 
evening Mr. Chamberlain addressed a magnificent meeting in 
Politi Bingley Hall, to which he delivered one of the 
olitical ste : 

Consistency. most brilliant and successful speeches which even 

he has ever addressed to a Birmingham audience, 
after which he was escorted all the way to Highbury by a torch- 
light procession. It was subsequently stated that the torches 
employed had been “made in Germany,” whereat there 
was much scoffing in Cobdenite circles, though it would 
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be difficult to imagine a stronger argument for Tariff Reform than 
that torches burnt in Birmingham should come all the way 
from Berlin. In his Bingley Hall speech, Mr. Chamberlain 
reviewed his political association with the city, and vindicated 
their common careerfrom the cheap charge of inconsistency, 
quoting this apposite passage from Mr. Gladstone : “ People talk 
of a change in opinion as if it were a disgrace to me. It isa sign 
of life. If you are alive you must change; it is only the dead 
who remain the same. And of all the charges brought against a 
man or a party, that of inconsistency, because of changed 
opinion, is the most inept. When trumped up against a political 
opponent it is usually a mere party trick.” Mr. Chamberlain de- 
scribed the introduction of Home Rule into the politics of the 
Liberal party as the great political event of our generation, “but 
when Mr. Gladstone surrendered to Mr. Parnell, when he accepted 
Home Rule and allied himself with the men who a short time 
previously he had described as marching through rapine to the 
disintegration of the Empire, when he did that—who was it who 
had changed ? It was not Birmingham,” They had remained true 
“to that high conception of patriotism which refused to weaken 
the heart of the British Empire in order to purchase the tem- 
porary political support of a few disloyal subjects.” He, and 
Birmingham with him, had remained constant to two great 
objects of policy—Social Reform and Imperial Consolidation, 
and in both cases their bitterest opponents had been the 
descendants and representatives of the old Whig Party— 
the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Goschen, Lord James—“ with 
whom, although I am said to have changed, I still find 
myself in constant conflict.” The same principles were in- 
volved in both struggles. Free Traders were opposed to any 
kind of State interference. “They were against the Factory Act, 
they were opposed to the laws to prevent fraud and adulteration, 
especially in the interests of the working classes; they were 
against Trade Unions, they were in favour of unlimited competi- 
tion, they would buy everything in the cheapest market, and 
especially labour.” All “ these fine doctrines of Free Trade had 
gone to the wall,” in spite of this distinguished opposition ; ‘‘ and 
the time is coming, perhaps, when even they will see that we 
cannot logically and consistently attempt to defend labour against 
unfair competition, without defending, at the same time, against 
unfair competition the product of that labour.” Then followed 
this characteristic sentence, which was immensely appreciated : 
‘We are moving not so quickly, perhaps, as the most impatient 
of us might desire; but we are moving on the right lines, and 
VOL, XLVII 59 
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entirely to my satisfaction.” As the representative of a great 
industrial constituency Mr. Chamberlain indignantly re- 
pudiated, on behalf of the working classes, the disgraceful 
encouragement recently extended by so-called working-class 
leaders to the enemies of their country both in Egypt and Natal ; 
and he ended with a moving appeal to his audience to sup- 
port that policy of Imperial development without which 
our dominions cannot endure. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech there were such loud cries of “ Austen” 
as to compel the late Chancellor of the Exchequer to rise on the 
spur of the moment. He surpassed himself by an inspiring little 
speech, showing that he has inherited: his father’s capacity 
for stirring a great democracy. Since the Birmingham celebra- 
tions there has been another incident in the Chamberlain family 
which has excited universal interest and sympathy, viz., the 
marriage of Mr. Austen Chamberlain with Miss Dundas, over 
which all friends and foes have united in expressing their good 
wishes. 


ARMY debates in the House of Commons are proverbially 
unsatisfactory, as both sides habitually agree to shirk the real 
AM problem. For this we have to go to the House 
omentous : see 

ote of Lords, and among its many contributions to 

National Defence, none have been morenoteworthy 
than the discussion initiated by Lord Roberts on July 10, when 
our greatest soldier called attention to our continued unprepared- 
ness for war, and to the necessity of carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Elgin Commission, and creating a large trained 
reserve. In aspeech displaying a remarkable range of reading 
and grasp of the subject, Lord Roberts showed that our prepara- 
tions for Imperial Defence were, compared with the magnitude 
of the problem confronting us, no more adequate than prior to 
the South African War. “The lessons of the late war seem 
completely forgotten. No thought is given to the possibilities of 
the future, and the one prevailing idea seems to be to cut down 
our military expenses without reference to our increased respon- 
sibilities and our largely augmented revenue.” Lord Roberts 
showed by a critical historical survey that we had never relied 
upon sea-power alone, and that without its necessary complement 
of military power we could never have achieved the victories to 
which we owe our place in the world. After the usual official 
“‘poppycock” from Lord Portsmouth, the portentous Under- 
Secretary for War, who vamped up the mendacious fiction that 
“Conscription” would cost twenty-six millions a year, Lord 
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Milner intervened with the most striking speech ever delivered 
by a civilian statesman of the front rank on the problem of 
National Defence. He was familiar “ with the policy of brushing 
aside all representations, however grave, based on the experience 
of men most competent to speak with regard to our national 
unpreparedness for war—of brushing them aside by setting up 
a bogey called Conscription, by putting forward fantastic calcula- 
tions of what Conscription would cost, and by appealing to 
hardened prejudice on the part of a great section of the British 
people against a policy which is labelled Conscription.” On 
behalf of the National Service League, he declined to allow that 
body “to be saddled with the support of Conscription without a 
very much clearer definition of what Conscription means than 
has ever been afforded to us.” But speaking for himself Lord 
Milner declared, “If Conscription means the acceptance by this 
country of the principle that it is one of the primary duties of 
citizenship to take part in the defence of your country, and that 
it is a corollary of that primary duty that every man should be 
trained to take part in that defence effectively, then, however 
unpopular it may be, I must confess that I accept it.” The 
speaker was “a believer, out and out, in the doctrine of a great 
nation relying for its own defence and the defence of its position 
on its own manhood and not on a limited professional class.” 
At last we have the vital word from a statesman of great experi- 
ence and capacity. Henceforward it will be impossible for Party 
politicians to brush us aside by brandishing the bogey of 
Conscription. 


IT is unnecessary to repeat the details of Mr. Haldane’s 
plan for strengthening our diminutive army and enabling it 
An Army to undertake its next campaign in a more efficient 

state than was displayed at the beginning of the 
Boer War. The daily and weekly newspapers 
have put our readers in possession of the Secretary of State’s 
effort at plain thinking. He took one hour to explain that he 
meant to reduce the forces of the Crown by 20,000 men in 
peace time, and two further hours to conceal from a crowded 
House of Commons that the actual result of his proposals would 
be to cut down our next army in the field by 42,000 regular troops, 
as was subsequently demonstrated by the competent military 
correspondent of the Times. Yet, in the face of these undeniable 
figures, and in spite of the fact that no provision was made even 
for the promised citizen army of county mobs, the plausible lawyer 
who holds a military brief for the Radical majority coolly informed 
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his hearers that his scheme would increase our fighting efficiency 
by fifty per cent., and his deluded followers cheered, as though 
they believed that he meant what he was saying. Even the 
Opposition, to whom pledges had been given that no regular 
battalions would be disbanded, did not sufficiently realise that a 
national calamity was about to be engineered by one of the 
more respectable Liberal Imperialist members of the Govern- 
ment, though Mr. Arnold Forster came to the rescue witha 
rattling criticism, and Mr. Balfour ridiculed Mr. Haldane’s army 
of “hopes.” Nor was any real debate permitted by the auto- 
cratic majority. But fortunately for the country the Press has 
not yet been gagged by the Bannermans, Birrells, Byleses, &c., nor 
can serious soldiers—wearied by the flow of words, words, words 
from various Secretaries of State for War—be prevented from 
stating that the loss of many thousands of carefully trained 
officers and men must cripple the future defence of the British 
Empire to a disastrous extent. We all know that a Statesman, 
or even a Cabinet full of Statesmen, can be improvised at short 
notice. Buta battery of quick-firing guns cannot be created and 
trained for war in less than five years. 


ON January 4, 1906, Mr. Haldane, the newly appointed Secretary 
of State for War, addressed the Liberal electors of the City 

of London as follows: “Some people I know 
rae See. say the Liberals cannot be nit to look 
after fighting efficiency. I have the authority of Sir Henry 
CampbelJ-Bannerman to say—and he is an old War Secre- 
tary himself—that such stress does he lay on efficiency 
that, if necessary, he is prepared to find more men and 
more money for the promotion of efficiency. (Cheers)... 
My predecessors laid down a programme for the manufacture 
and supply of modern field-guns which should bring our artillery 
equipment up to the modern scientific standard, and that is 
being carred out. I would rather resign my seals than be a 
party to reducing that expenditure by a penny. (Cheers.) It is 
absolutely essential that in point of artillery our army should be 
up to the latest modern standard.” Those words were uttered 
on the eve of the General Election, and were accepted as 
no mere rhetorical outburst. But Ministers, like soldiers, 
must be judged by their deeds not their words, and Mr. 
Haldane’s first deed is to render those very same guns useless 
to the army by depriving them of horses to move them, and of 
gunners to shoot them! Rarely has a reputation for sagacity in 
opposition been so rapidly falsified by six months’ tenure of 
office. 
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But, after all, Mr. Haldane is but a politician who admits that, 
until recently, military affairs were to him an unexplored branch 
en of knowledge. He cannot be expected to ap- 
Giaall preciate the consequences of disbanding ten 

regular battalions and reducing ninety-three 
batteries of artillery from six to four (or two) guns each, or the 
effect of his assertion that he means to increase our fighting 
efficiency fifty per cent. He has an Army Council and certain 
‘strenuous and earnest soldiers,” whom he describes as favourable 
to his plans. Now the Army Council was created to administer 
military policy in the following solemn words which are 
quoted from the Letters Patent issued by the Sovereign of the 
British Empire: “We constitute and appoint you to be our 
Army Council, with such power and authority for the purpose 
as has hitherto been exercised under Our prerogative by Our 
Secretary of State for War, Our Commander-in-Chief,” &c. &c. 
Thus the Secretary of State is not the Commander-in-Chief, nor 
is the Army Council merely his personal staff. They share his 
responsibility individually and as a corporate body. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that the military members of the Army 
Council are prepared to exchange the substance of 42,000 
regular soldiers for the shadow of an untried territorial mob ! 
The first Military Member of the Council is General Sir N. 
Lyttelton, K.C.B., the next is Lieut.-General Douglas, C.B., the 
third is Lieut.-General Sir W. Nicholson, K.C.B., and the fourth 
is Sir J. W. Murray, K.C.B. If one of these officers disapproves 
of Mr. Haldane’s scheme, why does he not tender his resigna- 
tion? If they all approve of this scheme, how comes it that 
three of them also approved of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s totally 
different scheme ? These are grave questions, which the nation 
would like to hear gravely answered, or the Army Council will 
fall into disrepute. 


Our distinguished contemporary Punch, which has been in 
particularly brilliant form of late, published (July 18) some 
spirited satire upon the current cant about 
“ Conscription,” which, thanks to the courteous 
permission of the proprietors of Punch, we 
reproduce. In defending the British clerk against Mr. Owen 
Seaman’s strictures, the Daily Mail points out that “this 
sharp-edged satire would have been more aptly directed against 
the politicians who are afraid to give the country a lead.” 
There is some force in this, but if the country were really 
desirous of doing its duty it could easily compel our weak- 
kneed politicians to do theirs. 
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THE BIRTHRIGHT OF THE FREE. 


[Mr. Haldane, in exposing his new Army Scheme, gave it as his opinion 
that the country “ will not be dragooned into conscription.” In other, and less 
conventional, terms it is the inalienable right of the freeborn British citizen to 
decline to lift a finger in his country’s defence. ] 


O City clerk, in whom the hopes are stored 
Of England’s manhood, let me talk with you— 
With you whose pen is mightier than the sword 
(And far, far safer, too). 
Soon you will trip to some salubrious Spa, 
Or pluck delight from Southend shrimps and tea, 
Flaunting beneath a so-called Panama 
Beside the so-called sea. 


There you will blow the expense and softly lie 
In some hotel abutting on the brine, 
And have your food (e Jension) served you by 
A waiter from the Rhine. 
Him you will treat with well-deserved contempt, 
Poor Teuton, seared with vile Conscription’s brand, 
Not, like yourself, a gentleman exempt ' 
From duty to his land. ; 
You are a free-born City clerk, and boast 
That you can buy the necessary slaves— 
Tommies that undertake to man the coast, 
And Tars to walk the waves. 


Besides, the leisure hours in which you slack 
Are owed to sport—the Briton’s primal law ; 
You have to watch a game of ball, or back 
A horse you never saw. 


Splendid, mon brave! you have a sporting nerve 
Unknown to these dull churls of Teuton breed ; 

Yet here’s a man has learned at least to serve 
His Fatherland at need. 


He sings his Wacht am Rhein, and, if the thing 
Wants watching with a rifle, he’ll be there ; 
When you’ve invited Heaven to “ save the King ” 
You think you’ve done your share. 
They’ve taught him how to march in fighting kit 
And drill a likely hole in human butts ; 
You have no discipline and couldn’t hit 
A haystack, not for nuts. 
His women-folk are safe in their appeal 
To his protection when the bullets skirl, 
While your “ fionsy ”—well, I really feel 
Quite sorry for the girl. 


For this poor “ conscript” whom the tyrants grind, 
Though he may miss your British freedom’s scope, 

Yet knows the use of arms, where you would find 
Your legs your only hope. 
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So doff your hat to him when next you meet, 
And pray that, when his prentice task is done, 
If you should cross him on a raiding beat, 
He'll give you time to run. O. S. 


THE surrender of our Government of Sandows on the Trade 
Disputes Bill has been completed by the action of the Attorney- 
Brave Words. General in giving notice of the following amend- 
ment to Clause 4 of his own measure : “ An action 
against a trade union, whether of workmen or masters, or against 
any members thereof on behalf of themselves and all other 
members of the trade union for the recovery of damages in 
respect of any tortious act alleged to have been committed by 
or on behalf of the trade union shall not be entertained by any 
Court.” As Mr. Atherley-Jones, a Liberal-lawyer Member of 
Parliament, points out in a letter to the Times (July 20), under 
this amendment not only will a trade union “enjoy absolute 
immunity from actions of tort, not merely those falling within 
the domain of trade disputes, but for libel, slander, malicious 
prosecution, negligence, &c.,” and in this respect the amended 
Bill “ transcends the limits of the Bills of Mr. Hudson and Sir 
Charles Dilke.” Even in our recent Parliamentary history there 
have been few more ignominious incidents.* Once more the 
Liberal Imperialists have shown themselves to be so many broken 
reeds. Mr. Asquith, now Chancellor of the Exchequer, informed 
the Eighty Club on February 6, 1903, that “he had told his 
trade union friends that the common sense of the community 
would not be easily convinced that an association of persons— 
whether technically incorporated or not made not the slightest 
difference—wielding great powers, controlling considerable 
funds, should not be legally answerable for the conduct of agents 
acting under their authority” (The Times, February 7, 1903). 
Speaking in East Lothian on January 22, 1906—i.e., after he had 
been some weeks in office—Mr. Haldane (War Minister) uttered 
these brave words : 


He saw that Mr. Keir Hardie had written to the newspapers threatening Mr. 
Asquith and himself (Mr. Haldane) with all sorts of retribution if they would 
not “toe the mark” by voting up to the particular propositions which Mr. Keir 
Hardie wished carried out about the Trade Disputes Bill. Well, he was sure 
neither he nor Mr. Asquith would budge one inch because of Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
demands. . . . To make the kind of preposterous propositions which he (Mr. 
Keir Hardie) put forward was only really to show how very feeble was the 


“ The facts are succinctly summarised by Mr. J. G. Butcher in a letter to 
the Zimes of July 20. 
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position which he held in the House of Commons so far as his doctrines and 
his following were concerned (Scotsman, January 23, 1906). 


As Mr. Butcher cruelly observes, the “preposterous propositions” 
so eloquently denounced by Mr. Haldane have now been em- 
bodied in the Government Bill, for which he, on the theory of 
collective responsibility, of which we have heard so much of 
late years, must be held joint author with his colleagues. 


Nor does the record of the Attorney-General himself make more 
agreeable reading. In introducing the Trade Disputes Bill, on 
March 28, 1906, Sir J. Lawson Walton—another 
ane Liberal Imperialist—stoutly contested the trade 
Face. ‘ ‘ : ; . 
union claim to immunity for their funds because 
it was illiberal and would constitute a class privilege. Here are 


his verba ipsissima, which are startling in the face of his latest 
amendment : 


Do not let us create a privilege for the proletariat and give a sort of benefit 
of clergy to trade unions analogous to the benefit of clergy which was formerly 
enjoyed, and which created an immunity as against certain sections of the 
population. .. . Are hon. members sure that it is wise to remove from these 
unions, and particularly from the agents employed, a sense of responsibility ? 
They are often swayed by passion, by excitement, and by feeling. Is it right 
that the agents should move about with the feeling that, whatever they do, 
the property of the union will not have to bear any loss? .. . But I am glad 
to say that this claim for immunity has not been made until quite lately, and I 
do not know whether it is now, the demand of the Labour party as a body. 


Our readers will remember the subsequent volte-face. Two days 
after the appearance of the Ministerial measure, the Labour 
Party’s Bill, introduced by Mr. Hudson, came on for second 
reading in the House of Commons. By this Bill, as Mr. Keir 
Hardie was careful to explain, the Labour Party “ask that the 
funds of the Union shall be absolutely immune from attack,” and 
he wound up with this warning: “ Whoever came into conflict 
with the Labour movement over this question would live to rue 
the day he entered the lists” (Times, March 31, 1906). This 
threat so terrified the Prime Minister that he exhorted the House 
to pass the second reading of the Hudson Bill, suggestively 
observing that though there was a difference between the pro- 
posals of the Government and those of the Labour Party, “I 
cannot but hope, nay I confidently expect, that it may have been 
found possible before further progress has been made in the 


matter, to adjust the differences that exist.” Every one knew 


what this meant, and no one is entitled to be surprised at the 
abject surrender of our mighty Ministry. 
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Mi. ATHERLEY JONES and other Radical opponents of the Trade 
Unionists, who are mostly “ capitalists” or lawyers, are piteously 
Rete of the beseeching the House of Lords to restore the 

Government Trade Disputes Bill to its original 
wees. form, and doubtless they will be seconded by the 
clamour of those inept Tory lawyers in the Upper House, who, 
only the other day, persuaded the Peers to throw out the Lalour 
Aliens Bill. As well-wishers of the House of Lords, we have 
more than once expressed the hope that they will resolutely 
reject this disastrous advice, and will pass the Trade Disputes Bill 
substantially as it reaches them. The Lords simply cannot 
afford to go on doing the Government's dirty work by rejecting 
proposals which Ministers secretly dislike but are afraid to 
oppose. It should also be noted that though the immunity of 
Trade Union funds is an odious and intolerable principle, as a 
matter of fact it practically prevailed for more than a quarter of 
a century prior to the Taff Vale decision—which came asa 
complete surprise to the community at large—without any one 
discovering its danger or iniquity. Then, again, as practical 
politicians the Peers are bound to recognise that this particular 
question was an important issue at the last election, and that the 
Trade Union claim was approved by an overwhelming majority 
of the industrial democracy—unorganised Labour, which has 
nothing to gain by it, voting solid with organised labour. 
Furthermore, the Trade Disputes Bill will come to the Lords 
backed by an immense majority of the House of Commons, 
where it has encountered no serious opposition. In the event 
of a conflict between the two Chambers on this question, the 
Upper House could not count upon any effective popular 
support, and would consequently be doomed to defeat, and their 
defeat would involve infinitely more important interests than the 
liability of Trade Union funds. In such a campaign the most 
offensive opponents of the House of Lords would probably be 
the very Liberals who are now calling upon them to save the 
Republic, but who would regard an agitation against “the 
hereditary enemies of the people” as a golden opportunity for 
ingratiating themselves with the rank and file of their own Party, 
by whom “capitalists” and “lawyers” are regarded with some 
suspicion. This is surely a case for the Peers to make a strategic 
retreat, and to reserve their reforming zeal for such measures as 
the Education Bill, upon which they clearly represent a majority 
of the country, and upon which they can challenge the Govern- 
ment with every expectation of success. Some of our readers 
may be disposed to resent this advice as “ opportunist,” which it 
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certainly is, but the question is whether there are not greater 
objections to any other course. In the present plight of the 
Party, the Nation, and the Empire, the House of Lords cannot 
afford to play the game of the Liberals by rejecting every 
Labour Bill. On the Education Bill Liberalism and Labour are 
divided. The Labour Party has no more use for Dr. Clifford 
than we have. This is the Peers’ opportunity, provided they are 
otherwise abstemious. 


THANKS to the most shameless application of the closure this 
country has yet witnessed, the Birrelligious Education Bill 
Th ; will have been forced through the House of 
e Lords : : 
Commons before these pages are in print, many 
of its clauses having been adopted without any 
discussion. No one, however, with the possible exception of its 
ingenuous author, imagines for a moment that it has any 
prospect of being placed on the Statute Book in anything 
like its present shape. It has very many enemies. It has very 
few friends. Never since the days of the Gladstonian Home 
Rule Bill of 1893 has the House of Lords been afforded such a 
brilliant opportunity of repairing a gigantic blunder. But there 
is a difference between the two cases. In 1893 the only course 
open to the Peers was a summary rejection by the largest 
possible majority of an outrageous measure for which there was 
no mandate, which had been driven through the Lower House 
in the teeth of a British majority amid profound national resent- 
ment. When the Lords rejected it by a majority of ten to 
one, they became -popular heroes. But it is unnecessary, and 
it would be unwise, to reject the Education Bill, which is 
backed by a great though nominal majority of the House of 
Commons. The electorate undoubtedly pronounced in favour 
of redressing the grievances from which Nonconformists were 
supposed to suffer under the Act of 1902, which had goaded 
certain fanatics into passive resistance. The House of Lords 
is generally expected to recognise these facts and to read 
the Bill a second time, though they should refuse to read 
it before the recess. They will subsequently devote their 
energies to licking it into some sort of shape; and if their 
amendments are judicious, the Peers need have no fear of 
the issue of any conflict with the House of Commons over 
this precious measure. Indeed the Liberals are so conscious of 
their weakness, and have so little stomach for the fight, that 
not a few of them are in favour of dropping a Bill of which 
the most important section (Clause IV.) has been publicly 


Opportunity. 
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described by Dr. Clifford and his friends as “fatal to a final and 
peaceful settlement,” while Mr. Hirst Hollowell goes to the 
length of declaring that it would be better “if the Government 
took a little time, reconsidered the whole situation, and then pro- 
duced a better Bill.” In fact the courage of our Nonconformist 
friends is oozing out at every pore. They have practically thrown 
up the sponge before the fight for which earlier in the year they 
declared themselves to be panting. Persons who enthusiastically 
hailed the advent of the Chairman of the Liberal Publication 
Department at the Board of Education are now beginning to see 
that it requires something more than failure in Law and Literature 
to make a heaven-born statesman. 


UNDER the circumstances, it is hardly worth while to deluge our 
readers with extracts from the unreal debates in Committee in 
The Committee the House of Commons, as all the principal points 
in the which the Opposition have urged with as much 
Paitin cogency and persistency as was possible under 

the perpetual shadow of the guillotine, will be 
reconsidered in the autumn in the more spacious and serener 
atmosphere of the Upper House. At the same time, it would be 
ungrateful of Unionists outside the House of Commons not to 
acknowledge the unflagging efforts of our friends in the House 
under most discouraging circumstances; they have kept up their 
end with remarkable ability and pluck in the face of a majority 
as intolerant as it is overwhelming. The Opposition has 
undoubtedly suffered from a want of decisive leadership. As 
we have already pointed out there is a deep gulf fixed between 
the Unionist Front Bench and the Unionist rank and file, and 
the ordinary member is rarely given any idea as to the con- 
templated line of his leaders, or as to what points will be pressed 
home. In fact, he never quite knows where he is or what the 
Party is driving at. Lord Balcarres is the only Conservative 
Whip with any notion of his duties. We shall only make the 
briefest reference to the debates. To Clause IV., which has been 
recognised throughout as the Achilles’ Heel of the Education 
Bill, Mr. Evelyn Cecil moved an amendment making it mandatory 
upon the local authority to grant the “extended facilities” which 
under the Bill are optional in urban areas of over 5000 inhabi- 
tants, in the case of denominational schools on the demand of 
four-fifths of the parents. After a debate, in which the Minis- 
terial position was, as usual, simply riddled with criticism, Mr. 
Cecil’s amendment was rejected by the significant figure of 
103 (340 to 237), by far the lowest Ministerial majority on 
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any first-class issue this Session. The minority comprised 
119 Unionists, 70 Nationalists, 24 Members of the Independent 
Labour Party, and 26 Ministerialists. Though it is always dan- 
gerous to prophesy before the event, it may be safely predicted, 
in the face of these figures, that the House of Lords will insist 
on the Mandatory amendment which the House of Commons 
would undoubtedly have accepted had it been left an open 
question. 


MR. BIRRELL was equally unyielding towards Mr. Cave’s 
proposal to extend the “extended facilities” to rural areas 
with a population of less than 5000, which 
was rejected by a majority of 158, but not before 
the Minister in charge had suffered severely, as 
on many other occasions in committee at the hands of Mr. 
Balfour, who has constantly wielded his rapier with his old skill. 
Even the Nationalists, who have been painfully anxious to let 
off their Home Rule allies as cheaply as possible, were compelled 
to denounce that compound of iniquity and absurdity known as 
the Fourth Clause, which has now been made utterly unintel- 
ligible and unworkable owing to a series of ridiculous amendments 
proposed by Mr. Birrell himself, of which no one can make head 
or tail, as for instance that parents desiring denominational 
teaching shall vote by ballot at the rate of one child one vote, 
this plural franchise to be exercised in certain cases by the 
mother of a family, presumably in such intervals as she can spare 
from the wash-tub, parents not voting being assumed to be 
against denominational teaching, &c. &c. Mr. Birrell, who has 
wit without humour, naively gave away the whole Bill by inform- 
ing the House that one of his own sons had been excellently 
educated in a Roman Catholic school, without any attempt being 
made to tamper with his Protestantism. This admission is an 
even more crushing condemnation of the measure than any 
arguments adduced by Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Hugh Cecil or 
the Bishop of Manchester, and the faces of the Free Church- 
men who heard it were a study. The only result of Mr. Birrell’s 
complicated amendments, which are said to create half a dozen 
different species of schools, and have increased the exasperation 
of all parties, is to strengthen still further the hands of the House 
of Lords. After their disagreeable lesson on the Cecil amendment 
to Clause IV., Ministers decided that discretion was the better 
part of valour on Clause VI., which provides that no child is 
compelled to attend in the time set apart for religious instruction 
of any kind, though this was understood to be one of the sheet 
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anchors of the Bill, and so when an amendment was moved 
from the Liberal benches requiring the attendance of all children 
at opening hours, Mr. Birrell tamely announced that Ministerialists 
would be free to vote as they pleased, with the startling result 
that no less than 85 Liberals, including several members of the 
Cabinet, supported the amendment, which was only rejected by 
a majority of 16 (283 to 267)—another strong hint to the House 
of Lords. On Clause VII., which is one of the most odious and 
tyrannical features of the Bill, Mr. Hicks Beach, son of Lord St. 
Aldwyn, moved that teachers in transferred rural schools with 
“facilities” should be allowed if they wished to give dogmatic 
teaching upon two mornings a week. Mr. Birrell damned his 
own measure by declaring that any such freedom would knock 
the bottom out of it. He was equally stiff in resisting a clever 
amendment of Lord Robert Cecil to prevent teachers from 
teaching Cowper-Templeism. It is thus established as a vital 
Liberal principle that no Church teacher may teach the Catechism 
to Church children who wish to learn it; but on the other hand, 
every teacher, whatever may be his or her faith, must teach 
Cliffordism. 


Mr. H. J. TENNANT is to be warmly congratulated as being the 
only Member of Parliament who has succeeded in carrying a 
really useful amendment to the Education Bill, 
as even Mr. Birrell was unable to resist Mr. 
Tennant’s proposal for the compulsory medical 
inspection of children, which was blessed by all parties in the 
House. After tieing himself up into a hopelessly complicated 
knot as regards the treatment of schools under trusts by the 
Triumvirate appointed to deal with these matters (Sir Arthur 
Wilson, Mr. Worsley Taylor, and Sir Hugh Owen), the luckless 
Minister, who it must be said has received uncommonly little 
assistance from his colleagues on the Front Bench, entrusted 
the Welsh section of the Bill to Mr. Lloyd George, who seized 
the opportunity to effect what is practically a coup d'état. This, 
which is perhaps the most remarkable incident of the whole 
controversy, occurred on July 17, when suddenly, without a 
word of warning to the House, the President of the Board of 
Trade announced the grant of Educational Home Rule to 
Wales. There is to be a new Minister and a new Department. 
The former, unlike Lord Crewe, will be unpaid, and will, there- 
fore, be irresponsible, though he will represent the new Welsh 
Parliament in the House of Commons. To add to the general 
confusion, Welsh denominational schools will remain under the 
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English Board of Education, but they will be forced to usea 
school code drawn up by the new Welsh National Council and 
its Minister. As the Times observed, “for brazen audacity and 
for cynical contempt of every check upon the caprice of a 
chance majority, this proceeding is probably without a parallel 
in recent times.” This is doubtless a first instalment of that 
scheme of Devolution of which we shall hearso much next year, 
and it was naturally received by the Irish Members with undis- 
guised satisfaction. It is, indeed, the only part of the Education 
Bill which has obtained their approbation, though to appreciate 
fully the difficulties of the Unionist Opposition we must remember, 
as the Outlook points out, that the Irish Nationalists have only 
offered as much opposition to the Education Bill as is necessary 
to deceive their Bishops. It would be folly to count on their 
support when the real tug of war comes in the autumn. We 
should have done better without them. 


THE sinister rumours propagated by interested Nonconformist 
journalists regarding the report of the Royal Commission on 
The Ritual Ecclesiastical Discipline, which the Commis- 
Commission, omers were accused of unscrupulously with- 
holding from a palpitating public, owing to its 
dire effect on the education controversy, were completely 
dispelled the moment that document appeared. The Report 
reflects the highest credit on its signatories. In the first place, 
though the Commission contained almost every variety of 
Churchmen, it has, in the words of the chairman, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach (now Lord St. Aldwyn), “been unanimously agreed 
to,and without reservation or dissent on the part of a single 
Commissioner.” But though unanimous, it is by no means 
colourless, as its pages teem with sensible suggestions, though 
whether they are likely to be adopted is perhaps another matter. 
The Commission was appointed in April 1904 “‘ to inquire into the 
alleged prevalence of breaches or neglect of the law relating to 
the conduct of Divine service in the Church of England, and to 
the ornaments and fittings of churches, and to consider the 
existing powers and proceedings applicable to such irregularities 
and to make such recommendations as may be deemed 
requisite for dealing with the aforesaid matters.” As the result 
of their exhaustive investigation the Commissioners have come to 
the conclusion that “the law relating to the conduct of Divine 
service and the,ornaments of churches is, in our belief, nowhere 
exactly observed, and certain minor breaches of it are very 
generally prevalent.” But many of these are “non-significant 
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breaches.” Inthe second place there are a considerable number 
of “significant breaches” which are not essentially important, 
but there are some practices “significant of teaching repugnant 
to the doctrine of the Church of England and certainly illegal,” 
and which in their opinion “should be promptly made to cease 
by the exercise of the authority belonging to the Bishops, and if 
necessary by proceedings in the Ecclesiastical Courts.” In that 
spirit of comprehension and compromise which is the life-blood 
of the Church of England, the Commissioners recognise that 
minor breaches are largely the product of obsolete forms 
of ritual which are survivals of a past age, and they 
recommend that “letters of business’ should be issued 
to the Convocations with instructions to prepare a new 
rubric relating to vestments of ministers, and to frame such 
modifications in the law relating to Divine Service and to the 
ornaments and fittings of churches as may tend to secure 
greater elasticity. The present law of public worship is too 
narrow for modern religious life. “In an age which has wit- 
nessed an extraordinary revival of spiritual life and activity, the 
Church has had to work under regulations fitted for a different 
condition of things without that power of self-adjustment which 
is inherent in the conception of a living Church, and is possessed 
by the Established Church of Scotland. The result has inevitably 
been that ancient rubrics have been strained.” The laity will be 
deeplyinterested,and reassured, by one of the concluding sentences 
of the Report, which places on record the conviction of the Com- 
mission, which, be it remembered, included Evangelicals such as 
Sir John Kennaway and the Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge, 
that “the evidence gives no justification for any doubt in the 
large majority of parishes that the work of the Church is being 
quietly and diligently performed by clergy who are entirely loyal 
to the principle of the English Reformation as expressed in the 
Book of Common Prayer.” It is unfortunate for the Church 
that this Report should be ‘presented to a bitter Nonconformist 
Parliament, which may be expected to refuse the legislation 
advocated by the Commissioners, as political dissenters cherish 
their grudges and grievances against the Church of England. 
They will refuse to let her set her house in order, and would 
hate to bring her Services into harmony with the spirit of 
the age. The appeal of the Archbishop of Canterbury, issued 
since the publication of the Report, shows that the Anglican 
hierarchy are alive to their responsibilities. It to a large extent 
rests with the Bishops to extirpate the practices which have 
caused so much scandal to all who regard the Church of 
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England as having ceased to form part of the Church of Rome 
since the Reformation. 


In the last week of July that gigantic picnic called the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union, including some men of great distinction, 
such as Mr. W. J. Bryan and Count Apponyi, 
assembled at Westminster to chant hymns of 
peace, in which all men avow their readiness to join. It was 
noticed, however, that Germany was very inadequately repre- 
sented. We fear that this gathering will not bring us one inch 
nearer the millennium, though it might conceivably postpone it 
were it to persuade peaceful countries such as France and Great 
Britain to disarm while more pugnacious and predatory Powers 
develop their armaments. , , , We believe skilful and discreet 
diplomacy to be a more potent safeguard of international 
peace than public litigation. There is a recent instance in point 
in the Abyssinian agreement, by which it is understood that 
France, Italy and Great Britain have settled their differences 
and limited their ambitions, to their mutual advantage, 
without detriment to the interests of any other Power, 
though doubtless had Wilhelm II. been in “a Morocco 
mood” he might have felt it his duty to make some 
counter-demonstration. For the moment the German Court is 
absorbed in a joyful event, viz., the birth of a son and heir to 
the German Crown Prince and Princess, which has elicited 
many hearty and heartfelt congratulations from this country. 
It is difficult to think of the Kaiser as a grandfather. Will 
he settle down? , , , At home the public have been much 
incensed by the infamous letter of Mr. Keir Hardie inciting the 
Zulus to assassinate the whites in Natal, as well as by the out- 
rageous attitude of Labour Members, Nationalists and a section 
of Liberals towards the barbarous murder of a British officer 
in Egypt. Happily they got no change out of Sir Edward 
Grey. , , , It is high time that Liberals who are not 
Anglophobes should assert themselves, and we are glad to see 
that a Liberal-Colonial Club has been formed against Bylesism, 
with Lord Durham as Chairman and Mr. E. T. Cook as 
Secretary, containing several Members of Parliament who take 
a sympathetic interest in Imperial affairs. It must not be 
confounded with the Liberal-Imperial League, which may now be 
regarded as having finally petered out after a somewhat inglorious 
career. , » , Lhe Birthday Honours have been a cause of 
considerable amusement, as they show that the strongest Govern- 
ment on record, with a colossal majority of about 350, is afraid of 
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any by-election. Consequently allthe Liberal plutocratic Members 
of Parliament—such as Sir Weetman Pearson, Sir Christopher 
Furness, Sir J. Brunner, and Sir George Newnes—have been 
disappointed of their expected Peerages, though the latter is 
doubtless consoled by the knighthood which has been conferred 
on the brilliant though bitter caricaturist of the Westminster 
Gazette. » » , The hand of death has been terribly heavy 
of late. Universal sympathy is felt for Lord Curzon in his tragic 
loss. Much has been said of the brilliant qualities which fitted 
Lady Curzon to shine in any sphere, but her chief characteristic 
was her unlimited devotion to those of whom she was fond. 
Similar sympathy has been aroused by the very sad death of 
Lady Althorpe who was greatly beloved by her friends. 
Japan has to mourn the untimely death of General Kodama, 
the Chief of the General Staff, who was so largely respon- 
sible for the success of the Manchurian campaign. He 
was a man of great ability and German precision, whom 
it will be difficult to replace. Englishmen share the sor- 
row of their allies. South Africa is also in mourning 
through the death of Mr. Alfred Beit, an enormously rich but 
very simple man of great public spirit, who has shown by his 
will that he recognises that property has its duties as well as its 
rights. , , , We are adding a new feature to the National 
Review, which we trust will be welcome to our readers, viz., a 
monthly letter from India, which should supply a valuable cor- 
rective to the mass of misinformation which is disseminated by 
the cranks and sentimentalists who regard Indian affairs as their 
happy hunting-ground. As it appears in the National Review we 
need not say that our correspondent, who is a first-rate man, will 
be entirely independent of any official inspiration., , , Among 
our advertisements will be found an interesting notice to sub- 
scribers, a limited number of whom are afforded an opportunity 
of sending a free copy of the National Review to Colonial and 
Indian friends. 


VOL, XLVII 


A PLEA FOR MAINTAINING OUR 
BATTLESHIP PROGRAMME 


FOR several weeks past there have been ominous and persistent 
rumours that the Government have decided to effect a serious 
reduction in the shipbuilding programme of the current year, 
and, whilst no official announcement is likely to be made until 
the shipbuilding vote comes before the House of Commons on 
July 27, the tone of Ministerial utterances on this subject has 
given much countenance to the report that at least twenty-five per 
cent. of this year’s new construction is to be abandoned, “in the 
interests of economy.” 

There seems little hope that in this case rumour will once more 
prove herself a lying jade, and, whilst there may be some uncer- 
tainty as to the extent of the proposed reduction, there is 
grave reason to fear that one of the four great “armoured 
vessels” of this year’s programme is to be sacrificed in response 
to political clamour. There would be much rejoicing amongst 
all friends of the Navy if this report should prove to be false ; 
but, if it should be true, let us consider what justification, if any, 
there can be for the abandonment by the Government of the pro- 
gramme which they announced only last March. 

In his annual statement, the First Lord of the Admiralty said : 
“It is proposed to begin, during the financial year 1906-7, four 
armoured vessels, seventeen destroyers, and twelve submarines,” 
and legitimate satisfaction was felt at the action of the Govern- 
ment in thus approving and accepting the broad principles cf 
shipbuilding policy laid down by the previous Board in the well- 
known “Cawdor memorandum.” That document, issued in 
November 1905, contained the first clear scientific statement of 
our shipbuilding necessities that had been issued for many years, 
and it must not be forgotten that it was drawn up after the con- 
clusion of the war in the Far East and the renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, and at a time when the Anglo-French entente 
was an already accomplished fact. This disposes of the main 
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arguments of the 120 Liberal M.P.s who recently petitioned the 
Prime Minister to curtail the shipbuilding programme. 

The Cawdor memorandum laid down that “at the present time 
strategic requirements necessitate an output of four large 
armoured ships annually, and, unless unforeseen contingencies 
arise, this number will not be exceeded.” It further added 
‘there would be no difficulty whatever in increasing this output, 
to whatever extent may be necessary, in consequence of any 
increase of naval power abroad,” but it distinctly contemplated 
“four large armoured vessels” a year as the irreducible mini- 
mum of new construction under existing conditions. 

What new factors, then, have come into the situation to justify 
a departure from the standard thus laid down ? The four “Sea 
Lords” who were the technical advisers of the late Board of 
Admiralty are unchanged, and are the technical advisers of the 
present Board as well. There has been no change, at any rate 
for the better, in our international relationships, or in the 
strategic problems which the Empire has to face. There has 
been no reduction foreshadowed in the naval programmes of the 
great Powers; on the contrary, there has been a marked increase 
in foreign programmes since the beginning of the present year. 
There is one, and only one, changed factor in the situation—a 
new Government has come into power, which wishes to take 
money away from the Navy and Army in order to spend it upon 
schemes of “social amelioration.” 

It may be said that if the Government is able to reduce the 
shipbuilding programme without a public protest from the Sea 
Lords all must be well. This is a delicate subject, but it must be 
remembered that the Sea Lords are not only ‘technical advisers” 
of the Government, but “constitutional advisers” as well; bound, 
like all other officials, to recognise political exigencies, and to 
adapt their advice accordingly—unless the policy insisted upon 
is so disastrous that they feel compelled to make the only effective 
protest in their power by resigning. That the Government pro- 
posals should not have brought about such a grave crisis as this 

need not in any way exempt them from sex --1s and adverse criti- 
cism; and it is, I venture to think, not unreasonable that a 
member of the late Board of Admiralty should enter a vigorous 
protest against any reduction of the “irreducible minimum” of 
new construction laid down in the Cawdor memorandum. 

Assuming that such a reduction is contemplated, what is 
at the bottom of the Government’s action in this matter ? 
They are apparently animated, in the first place, by a vague 

sentimental theory of International Disarmament, which is, 
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however, largely exploited as a means to promote their desire to 
raise more money, without extra taxation, in order to pay off 
their election debts. 

There are doubtless many eminent Liberals who honestly 
believe in the practicability of international reduction of arma- 
ments, but there appear to be no signs at present of any inclination 
on the part of foreign Powers to give practical expression to this 
dream. Indeed, the very subject has been deliberately excluded 
from the agenda of the forthcoming Hague Conference—doubtless 
as a result of the utterly futile discussion which took place in 
1899. Moreover, signs are not wanting that the activity of the 
British Government in this matter is regarded with considerable 
suspicion, and it has been suggested in more than one quarter 
that the whole proposal to reduce armaments is based upon the 
natural desire of a world-wide empire to restrict the growth of 
its rivals, 

But, even if we assume that all the Powers could be persuaded 
to accept the principle of limitation of armaments, how could a 
practicable plan be devised ? What tribunal could decide the 
fair standard of relative strength which should be observed by 
the various Powers, and even if such a decision could be arrived 
at, who could enforce its observance ? Would British, French, 
and German dockyards, for example, be subjected to the 
periodic scrutiny of international inspectors? The whole idea 
bristles with absurdities, and will not for a moment bear serious 
examination. It is a roseate vision, very characteristic of the 
Liberal Party, and one which does infinite credit to the hearts, 
if not to the heads, of those who sincerely believe in it. But it 
is difficult to accept the bona fides of the Government in con- 
nection with this question when we hear the Secretary of State 
for War protesting on the one hand that he intends to “ give 
the lead” to foreign Powers in the matter of disarmament, and 
almost in the same breath announcing that he is reorganising the 
Army so as to produce a larger and more effective striking force, 
“‘ for service overseas,” than we have ever had before. This is 
not an argument that will carry much conviction to the minds of 
our foreign rivals, nor is it likely to strengthen their belief in our 
sincerity. 

There is, however, another and less visionary argument in 
support of a reduction of shipbuilding which has lately been 
developed. It is stated that “ we can afford to wait,” in view 
of the fact that we have at the present moment an overwhelming 
superiority in first-class battleships and cruisers. This argument 
is fortified by appeals to the so-called “ Dilke return,” which, 
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however convincing it may be to the unwary and uninitiated, 
is, on the vital point of the comparative fighting strength of 
Navies, one of the most misleading documents that is annually 
placed in the hands of a trusting public.* 

For purposes of the present argument, however, it is quite un- 
necessary to enter into the vexed question of comparative values 
and numbers of obsolescent warships, because the whole situation 
has been completely changed as a result of the lessons of the Russo- 
Japanese War. A newportent has appeared on the naval horizon 
in the shape of the Dreadnought and her sisters, which have 
discredited all existing types of “first-class” battleships, and 
rendered the present comparative tables both useless and mis- 
leading. 

The secret of the Dreadnought has been well preserved, but it 
is now common knowledge that she carries ten 12-inch guns (of 
a new type, far more powerful than any previously mounted), 
and her gun-power is thus at least twice that of any existing 
“ first-class” battleship. She is also more powerfully armoured 
than any ship in existence, and is practically unsinkable. Her 
speed and coal endurance are sufficient to enable her to overhaul 
and out-manceuvre any battleship now afloat, and all these qualities 
combined will enable her to choose her position and range, and 
to destroy any existing antagonist at her leisure.f 

A squadron of four Dreadnoughts should be more than a match 
for at least double the number of King Edwards, and the shorter 
length of its fighting line would add to its superiority in 
manceuvring power, and to its deadly concentration of gun-fire. 

® This return suggests that Great Britain possesses (built and building) 
sixty-one “ First-class Battleships,” as against the fifty-eight of the two next 
strongest Powers combined. In the British list, however, are included no 
less than eleven ships which are quite obsolete, and eight more which are so 
obsolescent as to be of very small fighting value. A much fairer estimate of 
the comparative strength of navies is contained on page 46 of Brassey’s Vaval 
Annual, which estimates our effective battleship fleet (excluding the Renown 
and Montagu) at forty-nine ships, as compared with fifty-one of the two next 
strongest Powers combined. This suggests that we are, even at the present 
time, not quite up to the “‘two-Power standard.” 

+ In this matter history is merely repeating itself. In Pepys account ot 
the victory over the Dutch, on June 3, 1665, he remarks: “ The great ships 
are the ships to do the business—they quite deadening the enemy, who quite 


run away upon sight of Zhe Prince” (Lord Sandwich’s flagship—which was 
doubtless the Dreadnought of her day). 

The new type would no doubt have also appealed to Sir Edward Coke, who 
early in the seventeenth century, wrote: “The King’s navy exceeds all others 
in the world for three things, viz., beauty, strength, and safety. . . . Amongst 
the ships of other nations they are like lions amongst silly beasts, or falcons 
amongst fearfull fow'e.” 
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Such’a squadron could take as much or as little of the battle as 
it pleased; and if it wished at any time, whilst raiding our coasts 
or our commerce, to avoid fighting, not even the seventeen “first- 
class” battleships of the Channel Fleet could bring it to action 
against its will. They would, indeed, be no more formidable to 
it than seventeen columns of smoke on the horizon. 

It is important to realise, however, that vessels of the Dread- 
nought class could not be advantageously worked in conjunction 
with battleships of inferior power and speed, and that to endeavour 
to supplement a nucleus squadron of Dreadnoughts with a pad- 
ding of existing battleships would at once deprive the new type 
of its characteristic and overwhelming advantages, and compel it 
to fight at ranges where it would be exposed to the secondary 
armament of its adversaries, whilst having none of its own to 
reply with. To get the real value out of the Dreadnought and her 
class they must be combined in homogeneous squadrons, and 
so great will then be their power that it is no exaggeration to 
say that the first nation which completes a fleet of Dreadnoughts 
will, ipso facto, secure undisputed command of the sea. 

This is the overwhelming significance of the new type, and it 
is well at this point to remind ourselves that there is only one 
nation to which the “command of the sea” is the first and most 
vital essential of its existence—not only as an Empire indeed, 
but even as a European Power. 

It is universally accepted that our existence as an Empire 
depends upon the invincibility of our fleet, and to secure that 
we have announced to all the world that we intend, at any 
cost, to maintain our Navy at what is called the “ Two-Power 
Standard.” This is our recognised national policy, and it gives 
no offence to foreign powers because it is well understood that 
we have no two particular Powers in our mind and that we have 
merely adopted the “Two-Power Standard” as a convenient 
formula—or rule of thumb—to ensure us a reasonable margin 
of safety, at all times, and over any possible combination of 
enemies. It is an entirely new—and most invidious—theory that 
in maintaining this standard of naval strength we have had two 
particular Powers in mind as our likely enemies, and indeed, in 
view of the kaleidoscopic changes in European relations and 
combinations, it would be futile to attempt to adjust ourselves 
to any such shifting conditions. 

The “Two-Power Standard” has always meant that, in the 
matter of efficient first-class battleships, we should have a reason- 
able margin of superiority over the two next strongest Powers 
combined, and even if those two Powers should happen, at any 
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moment, to be our two best friends, the formula would none the 
less apply. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that it was 
framed, and has been maintained, not as a strategic rejoinder to 
any particular menace, but merely as a convenient margin, auto- 
matically adaptable to the changing conditions of naval power, 
and with the additional merits of being simply expressed and easily 
understood. 

According to the comparative table in Brassey’s Naval Annual, 
we are just about up to the “ Two-Power Standard” at the present 
moment, although our position is somewhat weakened by the 
loss of the Montagu. But, as has already been pointed out, the 
advent of the Dreadnought type makes our present preponderance 
in “first-class” battleships useless, as far as the future is concerned, 
and we have no option, therefore, but to resume our building pro- 
gramme, on the “Two-Power” scale, at once. This is, financially 
speaking, a very regrettable necessity,* but it has to be faced, and it 
is clear that we can only preserve our naval supremacy by main- 
taining our superiority in each successive type as it is evolved, 
since no numerical preponderance in warships of inferior fighting 
efficiency will keep our position safe. 

How then shall we stand, in the immediate future, as regards 
ships of the new type? It is not altogether easy to make an 
accurate comparative forecast, because it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to distinguish between the modern battleship and 
the modern armoured cruiser. The two types have been so 
rapidly converging that they can now both be merged under 
the common title of “armoured vessels,” and to differentiate 
between them is almost as difficult as the solution of Sir John 
Fisher’s famous problem—“ When does a kitten become a cat ?” 

With this reservation, however, it appears, according to the 
latest information, that Great Britain has building, or approved 
to be laid down in the current financial year, eight “armoured 
vessels ” of the new type (or only seven, if one of the four of this 
year’s programme is dropped), as compared with six for France, 
three for Germany, and three for the United States. These 
figures may be criticised, but they cannot be materially altered, 
and they show that in the immediate future we shall fall far 
below the “ Two-Power Standard ” in ships of the latest type and 


* It must be remembered, however, that the whole of the money spent on 
shipbuilding goes back into the pockets of the people, and there are few 
industries which give better employment to large numbers of skilled workmen. 
Moreover, the materials used are entirely of British origin and manufacture. 
A reduction of the shipbuilding programme not only weakens our international 
position, but largely adds to the numbers of the unemployed. 
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that our numerical superiority will only be maintained in vessels 
of comparatively small fighting value. 

Against this it will doubtless be argued that we can build much 
faster than any other Power, and so catch them up if necessary ; 
but whilst it is no doubt a fact that we have built warships in less 
time than any one else, there is no reason to suppose that other 
countries cannot, and will not, follow our example now that the 
strategic and economic advantages of jrapid construction have 
been satisfactorily demonstrated. It is most unlikely that scientific 
people like the Germans, with their genius for organisation, will 
fall behind us in these matters; and, whilst it is true that they 
have slightly delayed the commencement of their new-type 
“armoured vessels” of this year’s programme, it is only natural 
that they should have waited to gain further information. 
It would, however, be most unwise to assume that when these 
foreign Dreadnoughts are laid down, as some of them probably 
will be in the course of the next few weeks, their construction 
will not be pushed on with all possible speed. 

The situation is, therefore, one not only of gravity but ot 
considerable urgency, and if the Government, in their strivings 
after economy, or their quixotic pursuit of international dis- 
armament, are preparing to abandon or water down the “ Two- 
Power Standard,” the sooner the country realises it the better. 

We may be misjudging them, but both their utterances and 
their actions have justified an attitude of suspicion. Within the 
last few days they have reduced the Army by 20,000 regular 
troops, and whilst such action might have been at any rate 
logical if it had foreshadowed the adoption of a “ blue water ” 
policy—more cerulean than any yet accepted—the idea of 
coupling a reduction of the first line of the Army with a corre- 
sponding reduction of the first line of the Navy is not only 
indefensible in argument, but is merely risking a national 
catastrophe in the pursuit of a showy Budget. 

The Liberal Party has surely received no mandate to do this. 
It may claim to have been authorised to tinker with the Con- 
stitution and to destroy the rights of Property, but I am convinced 
that the country at large will never tolerate any trifling with our 
naval supremacy. Let us hope that before the shipbuilding 
vote comes on for discussion in the House of Commons wiser 
counsels will have prevailed, and that the programme of new 
construction will be maintained in its full integrity. 


ARTHUR LEE, 


A VISIT TO THE CHICAGO 
STOCK-YARDS 


FIRE often smoulders for a long time. There may be a slight 
flare but it is quickly suppressed. It is only at a much later 
period that the general conflagration takes place. This, at 
all events, seems to have been the case in regard to the Chicago 
Stock-yards scandal. 

Of course ever since the desire to “speed up” led the 
stock-yard owners to neglect all other considerations, there 
have been mutterings and complaints from within. Apart 
from the workers personally concerned, social reformers, 
philanthropists, humanitarians generally, have also gone about 
urging the need of reform in the stock-yards and at Packing- 
town. But it was more pleasant to believe that the stock- 
yards were a creditable illustration of what the genius and 
enterprise of the nation could achieve in creating a great and 
beneficent industry. Indeed, when the World’s Fair was held 
at Chicago, almost as many people went to see the stock-yards 
as the Exhibition, The “ packers,” as the managers and owners 
are called, very skilfully profited by this to organise a staff of 
guides to conduct visitors round show portions of the establish- 
ment and extol the goods produced. The public, especially 
of America, where there are no model abattoirs, is quite ignorant 
as to the technique of slaughtering and of the construction cf 
slaughter-houses, consequently only a feeble minority of these 
visitors were shocked by what they saw. Even then it was 
the wholesale killing, the callous, cruel means employed, 
rather than technical defects of the buildings, of the mode of 
proceeding or of the method of inspection, that shocked these 
visitors. Thus it was easy to put down those who did venture 
to denounce this great industry as mere sentimental cranks. 
They were likewise accused of gross exaggeration or of absolute 
mendacity. Even though members of university settlements, 
established among the populations affected, also bitterly com- 
plained, still there was no general movement of indignation. 
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Then the issue was complicated by desperate strikes, and not a 
few concluded that the management of the stock-yards was 
attacked to strengthen the Trade Union cause or to serve some 
political party purpose. Others thought that, if the Beef 
Trust was abused, it was simply because it had evoked the 
enmity of some other Trust. All this time the packers were 
spending large sums in advertising, and succeeded in obtaining 
many favourable notices of their products, while, somehow, it 
happened that adverse criticisms were rarely favoured with a 
good place in the columns of the Press. Yet there was a 
moment when it did seem that light would penetrate into the 
darkness. That was during and shortly after the Spanish- 
American War. Then it was that the embalmed-beef scandal 
broke out as a momentary but lurid flare. 

General Miles, President Roosevelt, and many others accused 
the canned meat received from Chicago of poisoning the 
American troops in Cuba. President Roosevelt, who was then 
lieutenant-colonel of a volunteer cavalry regiment, bore 
witness that the canned roast beef had for the most part to 
be thrown away. The majority of the men who had been fed 
with it fell ill, and President Roosevelt stated in his testimony 
that there was often a slimy, disagreeable-looking substance 
on the top of the tins when they were opened, adding that 
“the beef inside was stringy and coarse, It was like a bundle 
of fibres.” At this same epoch, according to Attorney Brady 
of Chicago, the boy Kearney had his arm carried off in one of 
the stock-yard grinders, The foreman, it will be remembered, 
refused to stop the machinery, so the arm was canned with 
the beef and sent to the troops in Cuba. But even more 
damaging, because of the minute details given, was the affidavit 
sworn by Mr. Thomas F. Dolan, who was employed for ten 
years in the stock-yards and rose to the position of superin- 
tendent, with 500 men under him. He described how the 
“lumpy jaws” were removed, and the gangrene cut out of 
carcases, so that the remainder might be sold. Healludes to a 
special trap-door for the concealment of tuberculous parts 
carved out from beef. He also speaks as to the killing of 
pregnant cows, and the boys who skinned the unborn calves 
to provide leather for kid glove manufactures, and how all this 
was concealed from the Federal Government inspectors. These 
and many other things were published in the New York Journal 
of March 4, 1899, and no proceedings for libel were taken. 
In a while the whole agitation died out. 

The present conflagration, if this figure of speech may be 
employed, is of greater dimensions ; but already efforts have 
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been made to damp it down, If unfailing watchfulness, care 
and energy are not displayed, the consumers may yet again 
be lulled into a sense of false security. Warning must be 
taken from the fact that this is not the first time the Chicago 
abominations have been exposed ; and still they have con- 
tinued, It might be thought that the scathing denunciations 
which followed on the poisoning of the American troops in 
Cuba would have sufficed to ensure a complete reform of the 
entire stock-yard industry. Yet nothing worth mentioning 
was accomplished. Indeed, and this is the most terrible 
feature of the entire grievance, there seems to be no knowledge 
as to what should be done. The fact that there is such a 
thing as a slaughter-house technique has been ignored. Even 
to-day many persons imagine that a more rigorous and 
numerous staff of inspectors would suffice to put an end to all 
abuses and risks. This illusion must be dispelled, and the 
present outcry utilised as a means of educating public opinion 
on the question. 

Having, in no small measure, contributed to start the actual 
agitation, it is only natural that I should be able to explain 
its origin, and desire to see it bear good fruit. For a number 
of years, I had, on behalf of the Lancet, visited model slaughter- 
houses on the Continent. Though England has taken the lead 
in realising many sanitary reforms and improvements, it is 
behind the age in regard to slaughter-houses and the inspection 
of meat. Therefore it was useful to point out publicly how 
these matters were better managed abroad, and notably in 
Germany. But as there is no place in the world where so 
many animals are slaughtered as at Chicago, I innocently 
imagined something useful might be learnt by visiting the 
celebrated stock-yards of that city. 

It was in November 1904 that I had an occasion of crossing 
over to the United States, and of course made a point of pro- 
ceeding to Chicago. No sooner, however, had I reached the 
great city than it became apparent that one of the most 
hackneyed statements about the stock-yards was false. It isa 
standard joke, repeated with wearying persistence, that at the 
stock-yards everything is utilised except the pig’s squeal, But 
this is not so. There are the products of combustion, or 
rather the products that are allowed to escape combustion. 
These appear in enormous volume. They constitute the 
blackness of the heavy, evil smelling smoke. To the economy 
of other fuel, these particles of carbon, &c., could be consumed 
by passing them a second time through the furnaces. If this 
is not feasible there are other means of preventing such waste 
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of valuable material: but more important far than mere 
economy is the necessity of checking the terrible smoke 
nuisance which, like a pall, hangs over Chicago, It was at 
once evident that in this city there was no Smoke Abatement 
Act in operation. Most persons who know Chicago complain 
of the horrible smoke and smells that the winds bear from the 
stock-yards. 

On approaching nearer it further became manifest that 
there was no Rivers Pollution Act in force. A branch of 
the Chicago river passing close to the stock-yards had been 
converted into an open sewer. The special character of the 
refuse and sewage from the stock-yards caused a thick crust 
of foam and filth to form on the surface of the water. This 
substance hardened a little and became brown in colour. It 
looked so like earth that there seemed nothing improbable in 
the stories told about children stepping on it, and then dis- 
appearing for ever under thestock-yard scum, This dangerous 
spot was called Bubbly Creek, for here the sulphuretted 
hydrogen bubbled up out of the fermenting filth drained from 
the killing floors that are close at hand. 

Equally near the elaborate network of railways bore witness 
to the absence of laws to prevent accidents to persons or 
the contamination of the soil by the animals, The latter 
stepped out of cattle-vans on to the bare earth. Even 
within the stock-yards and in the cattle-pens there was 
but little pavement to be seen. The number of animals 
sent to this market is so great that it has been necessary 
to provide feeding-troughs measuring in all twenty-five 
miles. The stock-yards cover 500 acres, and were stated 
to provide accommodation for 75,000 cattle, 300,000 hogs, 
50,000 sheep, and 5000 horses. The amount of manure such 
a crowd of animals must produce may well be imagined. 
Naturally the first care should have been to prevent the con- 
tamination of the subsoil by providing throughout a well- 
drained, watertight pavement or flooring. Here again there 
seems to have been no Nuisance Prevention Act in force. In 
many places the earth was absolutely bare. The liquid manure 
sank unhindered into the subsoil. In some parts a few bricks 
or little round logs of wood were used in the guise of pavement. 
The object, however, was to prevent too great an accumulation 
of mud and provide a firmer foothold for man and beast; but 
this was not at all intended to hinder the fouling of the sub- 
soil, 

Thus, and without entering any building or investigating 
any detail, I was already impressed by the fact that there was 
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no effort made at smoke abatement, that nothing was done to 
prevent river pollution, and no attempt was made to protect 
the soil from the contaminating presence of hundreds of 
thousands of animals. This was not encouraging ; and after 
such an introduction I was quite prepared to find that the 
food also was polluted. Food may be the first of necessities, 
but other requirements are nearly as essential. For instance, 
if we were condemned to live on manure-sodden earth, to 
drink polluted water and breathe befouled air, our chances of 
prolonged existence would be reduced to a minimum, Yet 
the packers showed no concern about these essentials of 
existence. When they planned out their business they took 
no thought as to how they could manage so as to avoid 
creating such a horror as Bubbly Creek, or infecting Chicago 
with their vile smoke, or polluting the pure virgin soil on 
which they built their stock-yards. Berlin occupies a very 
flat site and is consequently difficult to drain, But when it 
was decided that a large cattle-market and slaughter-house were 
necessary for the capital of the German Empire and to 
facilitate the provisioning of the troops in case of mobilisation, 
a site was selected which was slightly elevated and therefore 
easier to drain. Then pavement was laid throughout, even 
between the railway lines, so as to sluice all dirt away, after 
cattle had landed from the trains. No liquid remains stagnate 
for a moment. It takes only two hours to travel from the 
slaughter-house to the sewer outfall on the sewage farms away 
from Berlin. There is no contamination of the atmosphere, 
of rivers or of soil, Nothing of this description was attempted 
at Chicago. The absence of such forethought helps to demon- 
strate that those who organised and built the Chicago stock- 
yards are not technically competent to manage what should 
be considered as a public trust. 

In all countries the law recognises that where an occupation 
endangers public health, the public has a right to interfere. 
Thus a dispensing chemist is not allowed to mix drugs 
unless he proves that he is technically competent and is not 
likely to poison his customers. Fortunately we are not always 
ill, and we consume much more food than medicine. There- 
fore, in most countries there are laws regulating the sale of 
food, the baking of bread, the distribution of milk, and so forth. 
Nowhere is so much food produced as at the Chicago stock- 
yards. Therefore the laws and regulations applied where much 
smaller quantities of meat are handled should be enforced with 
far greater rigour at Chicago. Nevertheless the manner in 
which the Chicago packers have polluted the atmosphere, the 
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river and the soil, clearly indicates that they have considered 
themselves as exempt from laws such as exist in most countries. 
It seems, however, that a local check has at last been put on 
this immunity from law and restraint. The author of The 
Jungle, Mr. Upton Sinclair, is so good as to ascribe to my 
efforts this beneficent change, In Everybody’sMagazine (p. 614) 
he says : ‘‘ Owing to the agitation created in Chicago by the 
revelations of the London Lancet the City Inspection Bureau, 
which has been restored by Major Dunne, went to work really 
to enforce the law.” 

The four technical reports I wrote were published in the 
Lancet during the month of January 1905. They were repro- 
duced in some American papers. A new Medieal Officer of 
Health was appointed by the Chicago municipality, and he 
determined that henceforth the meat sold from the stock-yards 
to the inhabitants of Chicago should be properly inspected. 
The Federal Law governing such matters had been drawn up 
at the instigation of the packers themselves, They were anxious 
to obtain a sort of government certificate which would enable 
them to delude the public and more readily sell their goods. 
Thus for all America 411 Federal meat inspectors were 
appointed, and 163 were sent to Chicago. It has been calcu- 
lated that if they worked eight hours a day and examined all 
the carcases they are stated to have passed they could only 
devote thirty seconds to each examination! The Prussian 
Minister of Agriculture, General von Podbielski, recently declared 
to the representative of the Lokalanzeiger that “in Germany a 
veterinary surgeon Or meat inspector is never allowed to inspect 
more than twenty animals a day.” 

There is a fairly wide margin between two animals per 
minute and twenty animals per day. But, and though thus 
overworked, it might nevertheless so happen that the Federal 
inspectors would occasionally condemn carcases that the 
packers were loth to lose. Therefore a clause was introduced 
in the Federal Law, relieving the Federal inspectors from the 
task and responsibility of destroying that which they had con- 
demned. The duty of destruction is handed over to the 
State, the municipality or other local authority of the 
place or town where the meat or carcase is condemned. 
The packers rightly calculated that they would be able 
to exercise sufficient influence over the local authorities to 
prevent more meat being destroyed than they desired. Thus 
the Federal Government of the United States of America was 
to save appearances and advertise the Chicago products by 
appointing Federal inspectors to condemn bad meat. On the 
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other hand the Chicago authorities, who alone had the legal 
right to dispose of the condemned carcases, would save the 
pockets of the packers by seeing that only a very small quantity 
was actually destroyed. The following quotation will show 
how this used to be managed. It is taken from the sworn 
affidavit of Mr, Thomas F. Dolan, to which I have already 
alluded :-— 


I now propose to state here exactly what I myself have witnessed in 
Philip D. Armour’s packing-house with cattle that have been condemned by 
the Government inspectors. 

A workman, one Nicholas Newson during my time, informs the inspector 
that the tanks are prepared for the reception of the condemned cattle, and 
that his presence is required to see the beef cast into the steam tank. Mr. 
Inspector proceeds at once to the place indicated, and the condemned cattle, 
having been brought up to the tank-room on trucks, are forthwith cast into 
the hissing steam-boilers and disappear. That is to say, they disappear so 
far as the inspector is concerned. He cranes his neck slightly, nods his 
head approvingly and walks away. But the condemned steer does not stay 
in the tank any longer than the time required for his remains to drop through 
the boiler down to the floor below, where he is caught on a truck and hauled 
back again to the cutting-room. The bottom of the tank was open, and the 
steer passed through the aperture. I have witnessed the farce many times. 
I have seen the beef dropped into the vat in which a steam-pipe was exhaust- 
ing with a great noise so that the thud of the beef striking the truck below 
could not be heard, and in a short time I have witnessed Nicholas bringing 
it back to be prepared for the market. 

I have even marked beef with my knife so as to distinguish it, and watched 
it return to the point where it started. 


By the side of this testimony, which may be qualified as 
ancient history, though it has been extensively republished 
during the present controversy, there is the more recent testi- 
mony of Dr. William K. Jacques, Professor of Bacteriology at 
the Illinois State University. He was appointed as bacterio- 
logist in charge of the Chicago city inspection of meat during 
the years 1902—3. Finding that a large quantity of diseased 
and condemned meat nevertheless reached the market, Dr. 
Jacques suggested that by injecting some kerosene the meat 
would be rendered absolutely unsaleable. He was rewarded 
for this proposal by being accused of insubordination, and 
promptly removed from his post. Mr, Upton Sinclair has 
shown me a letter he received from Dr, Jacques ; and, from 
that letter I copied the following passage : 


Foreign countries refused our meat, and the packers appealed to our 
Government. It was finally arranged that Germany would accept American 
meat if our Government would guarantee its quality; to this end Federal 
inspection was instituted at the packing-houses. The federal inspector comes 
to the packer to inspect his meat for export, and at his bidding. He is under 
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the packer’s influence continually, and, if not satisfactory to the packer, will 
lose his place. 


The above quotation imparts a somewhat sinister significance 
to the following telegram, published by the Zimes of July 2 
last : 


Messrs. Armour & Co. (Limited), London, have received the following 
telegram from Messrs. Armour & Co. Chicago: Meat Inspection Bill has 
passed the Senate, and goes to the President to-day for signature. This is 
good news. We have always advocated stringent inspection ; we welcome 
the new law, and believe its broader scope will set all doubt at rest ! 


The packers have always sheltered themselves behind the 
supposed efficacy of Government inspection. Mr. Upton 
Sinclair’s article in Everybody's Magazine was written expressly 
to refute the supposed value of such inspection. He describes 
in terms that are too complimentary our meeting at Chicago, 
and quotes in the following manner my opinion of the American 
Government meat inspectors : 


Mr, Armour dilates at length upon the fact that the Federal inspectors are 
appointed by the Government, and that they are all trained veterinaries. It 
is a pity that he did not go into details, and state how many of them there 
are, and how much work they have to do. When I was in Packingtown I 
met Mr. Adolphe Smith, an English specialist, who had been sent out as 
correspondent of the London Lamce/, the leading medical paper of Great 
Britain. Mr. Smith had made a lifelong study of the subject of slaughter- 
houses ; for the past fourteen years he had been inspecting for the Lancet the 
abattoirs of every country in the civilised world; and in the articles which he 
wrote for the Lancet (January 7, 14, 21, 28, 1905) he denounced the conditions 
which he found in Chicago as unspeakable and abominable, worthy of the 
Dark Ages. Among the things which he censured most severely were the 
insufficiency of the Government inspection force, the ridiculously inadequate 
pay of the inspectors, and the disgraceful lack of consideration with which 
they were treated. 

At the Chicago stock-yards [he wrote] I could not but feel scandalised and 
humiliated when I saw the foul and abominable premises in which the 
representatives of science, the representatives of the United States of 
America, the representatives of the majesty of the law, condescended to work 
daily in the accomplishment of their mission. . . . It is a very good thing that 
inspectors are appointed by the authorities at Washington, but it would be 
better still if they were first sent to Berlin to learn not only how a slaughter- 
house ought to be managed and constructed, but to observe how those who 
have the honour of being intrusted with a public duty are more respected than 
business men, however rich. 


From all this it will be seen that the value of Federal inspec- 
tion was not held in the highest esteem. The inspection 
instituted by the City of Chicago used to be if anything even 
less reliable, but, as already related, it was rendered effective 
in August last year. The Annual Summary for 1905, published 
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by the City of Chicago Department of Health, describes the 
reform and its effect. This official statement, as follows, is 
very significant : 

A few weeks after the present Commissioner assumed charge of the depart- 
ment resumption of meat inspection at the Union stock-yards was ordered, 
and greater activity was urged in the inspection of all food-supplies in the 
retail markets. The force of inspectors—seven in number—was found 
inadequate to meet the conditions disclosed, and a request for six additional 
inspectors was granted about the middle of October. 

An aggregate of upward of 3,935,000 pounds of food “unfit for human 
consumption,” and having a retail value of more than $337,000, was condemned 
by the Department inspectors and destroyed under their supervision during 
the year. Of this amount 3,487,000 pounds, or 85.5 per cent. of the total, was 
condemned and destroyed during the last five months, or subsequent to the 
date of the orders above referred to—August 7. 

What must be borne in mind is the fact that all this meat 
had been, nominally at least, examined by the Federal 
inspectors. Then, when it is re-examined by the City in- 
spector, before it is retailed to the inhabitants of Chicago, they 
condemn, under the old and effete system, 448,000 pounds 
weight in seven months. Under the new, more conscientious 
and efficient system, 3,487,000 pounds weight of meat are 
condemned in only five months. The contrast of these figures 
shows how much reliance could be placed on the old city and 
the Federal means of inspection. The latter will presumably 
be improved in consequence of the law that has just been 
enacted. Nevertheless, and when considered in the light of 
past experience, the fact that Messrs. Armour and Co. profess 
to be satisfied with this new law is not encouraging. In this 
respect it must be borne in mind that the packers have always 
boasted of the Federal inspections. In their most recent, as 
in their most ancient circulars to the trade and the public, the 
packers have always insisted that the purity of their goods 
was guaranteed by Government, that is Federal inspection. 
The inhabitants of Chicago, who live on the spot, and could 
easily verify the accuracy of the criticisms on the stock-yards 
published in the Lancet, proceeded to protect themselves. This 
they did before The Jungle had appeared, and the figures 
just quoted show how justified they were in taking such pre- 
cautions. They likewise constitute a condemnation of Federal 
inspection, 

To the British public this is of the most crucial importance, 
In this country the efficacy of the American Federal 
inspection is the only guarantee we possess. As matters now 
stand, Great Britain cannot imitate the City of Chicago and 
appoint a staff of inspectors to check the inefficacy of the 
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Federal inspection. If the meat is sent to England in cans, 
we are absolutely helpless. If it is sent as fresh meat in cold 
storage, it could not be properly examined, even if there was 
an efficient staff of English inspectors to do the work. The 
diseased parts of the carcase would be cut away before shipping 
the meat. Besides, animals must be examined immediately 
after they are slaughtered and before the carcase is separated 
from the viscera. As a matter of fact, the evidence given 
before the Royal Commission on Tuberculosis shows that, unless 
there has been some recent alteration, the carcases arriving 
at Deptford are not inspected on landing. If they are sent 
to Smithfield market then the market inspectors should 
examine these carcases. But if the meat is sent direct from 
Deptford to private firms then it altogether escapes inspection. 
Under this latter contingency, and “ until times do alter,” our 
Only hope is that the new American law will enable the 
American Federal inspectors to devote to their work rather 
more than an average of half a minute per carcass. 

There is, however, much more needed than the mere inspec- 
tion of animals and carcases. Throughout Europe it is recog- 
nised both theoretically and in practice that food, especially 
animal food, should only be handled by clean persons in cleanly 
surroundings, To secure this end, slaughter-houses have to be 
built in such a manner that all the agents of purification can be 
brought to bear. First, there are the natural agents, namely, 
light and air. But the recent report of the Committee of the 
United States Department of Agriculture appointed to investi- 
gate the Chicago stock-yards, says that “in many instances, 
sanitary features, such as light and air, are sacrificed to increase 
the capacity of the plants.” 

There will never be any real security till it is fully understood 
as a matter of principle, and enforced as a matter of daily 
custom, that the interests of public health are much more 
important than “the capacity of the plants.” At Chicago, to 
increase the capacity of the plants, there are lengthy cattle-runs, 
These are not pleasant green fields for the cattle to graze, rest, 
and recover from the fatigue, the emotions, and the bruises 
endured during a long journey in crowded railway vans, Cattle, 
after atrying journey, should have three days’ rest before being 
killed ; but that is not the meaning of a cattle run at Chicago. 
At the stock-yards a cattle run is a narrow passage, carefully 
walled in on either side and made of planks. Imprisoned in 
such passages the cattle, sheep, or hogs cannot escape, and the 
run gradually ascends. When the farther end is reached, the 
animals find themselves on a level with the second or third floor 
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of a huge square building. Here they are admitted on to the 
killing oor. Any one with only European experience will find 
it difficult to believe that animals are actually killed in rooms 
on the second or third floor of block buildings. The animal, 
as it goes through the various processes, descends by its own 
weight and by gravitation from floor to floor, Thus the capacity 
of the plants is increased because the various parts of the 
carcase have not to be carried upstairs. Also the cost of ground- 
rents or of the purchase of land is reduced by the construction 
of high buildings, so that different sets of workers can toil one 
above the other. Just as outside, no care was taken to pre- 
serve the purity of the atmosphere, the water, and the subsoil ; 
so inside there was no thought given as to the preservation of the 
cleanliness of the buildings, of the workers, or of the work they 
do, These block buildings are so large that the centre is too far 
from the windows to receive any daylight. Consequently a con- 
siderable proportion of the workers have to toil summer and 
winter, in the daytime as at night, by the aid of artificial light. 
They might as well be miners working underground, In winter 
time they may never see daylight, for they arrive before sunrise 
and leave after sunset, But daylight and especially the direct 
rays of sunlight are nature’s disinfectants. Premises devoted 
to such delicate work as the preparation of food should be 
constantly bathed in sunlight and swept by fresh pure air. 

Let any one visit a model slaughter-house and he will see 

how rigorously this principle is applied, Recently I have been 
to the slaughter-houses of Berlin, Amsterdam, Brussels, Hom- 
burg, Frankfort, Lisbon, Gibraltar, Chatham Dockyards, &c. 
Naturally there are no block buildings, no upper floors where 
men work, The roof, on the contrary, is generally utilised to 
give an extra supply of light and air. Besides, the slaughter- 
house must be very lofty, and this would not be easy if other 
floors were built on the top of it. The same care is taken to 
give a slaughter-house the maximum supply of light and air as 
would be the case with a hospital ward, Indeed, on thinking 
over and endeavouring from memory to recall the general 
aspect of the various hospital wards and model slaughter-houses 
I have visited within the last few years, I would say that, on 
the whole, there is more air and light in a model slaughter-house 
than in a hospital. 

If the cleansing and purifying action of nature is thus facili- 
tated to the utmost, the methods of artificial purification are — 
Studied with equal care, There is quite a technique as to the 
construction of a slaughter-house floor, so that it shall be per- 
fectly watertight. Then it must be so indented that men and 
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animals shall not slip, and yet there must be no angles, cracks, 
or crevices, This is necessary, for when the water is brought to 
bear all trace of blood or dirt must disappear into the drain 
close athand, This drain must, in its turn, communicate to a 
sewer so well and correctly constructed that nothing shall 
stagnate therein, but all that comes from the slaughter must 
flow rapidly away to the sewer outfall. There should be no 
bad odours or unpleasantness in a slaughter-house. The viscera 
must, of course, be removed, The tripe must be prepared, 
the intestines cleaned so as to provide skins for sausages and 
gut generally for industrial purposes, in an absolutely separate 
building. There evil odours are inevitable, but they should be 
of temporary duration. In the slaughter-house proper, and in 
the meat-dressing rooms, all should be fresh, bright, pure, and 
free from any odour whatsoever. But of course if blood is 
allowed to stagnate in dark corners, and mingle with fragments of 
fat—and refuse—the place would soon become offensive. If there 
are porous woodwork or porous brick walls, then blood and 
dirty water will be absorbed and soon ferment. They become 
natural culture-grounds for the development of bacteria, and 
not only create bad odours but constitute a real danger. These 
are precisely the evil conditions that prevail within the huge 
block buildings at the Chicago stock-yards, where “ sanitary 
features, such as light and air, are sacrificed to increase the 
capacity of the plants.” 

The killing of the hogs at Chicago is simply appalling. These 
animals are hung up by their hind legs, and they travel on 
rollers down a narrow passage made of wooden planks. Here 
men stand with sharp knives and slash open their throats as 
they pass by. The unfortunate animals violently wriggle 
about and spurt their life-blood over these men and on the 
plank walls. The blood of both healthy and unhealthy hogs 
saturates the wooden walls of this death passage. It cannot 
be washed away. The walls are dyed a deep red and thickly 
lined with blood to a height of about five feet, but time is saved. 
The hogs, while dying, are travelling onwards to a long tank of 
boiling water, into which they are thrown without any care being 
taken to ascertain whether they are still alive or not. Scalded by 
the water, pushed along by men armed with poles, the hogs, on 
reaching the other end of the tank, are in that condition when 
their bristles may be scraped off quite easily. This all takes 
place on an upper floor, and the splashing of dirty water from 
the tank and of blood may sink through the ceiling and drop 
upon the workers or the meat on the floor below. Above 
innumerable rafters provide safe dark corners and recesses 
where bacterial life can multiply and occasionally fall down to 
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contaminate things and persons underneath. The buildings I 
visited were unspeakably dirty, and had evidently been planned 
with absolute recklessness. “Speeding the pace” was the 
only object held in view. The avoidance of contamination can 
never have entered the minds of those who organised the work 
and the subdivision of labour at the Chicago stock-yards. They 
did not endeavour to keep unhealthy flesh far away from healthy 
flesh. The foul and the pure were left close to each other. 

Nor was any care taken to prevent the workers from con- 
taminating the meat and from contaminating each other. 
Further, at the time of my visit, 1 denounced what has since 
been officially acknowledged namely that there was insufficient 
sanitary accommodation for the men and women. Unflushed, 
filthy drains were within a few feet of meat in preparation 
for the markets, and were not properly walled off. Then 
the workers were allowed to spit on the same floors where 
meat is piled up, Pulmonary tuberculosis is known to be 
more prevalent among the stock-yard workers than among 
the general population of Chicago. The sputum of such 
patients, instead of falling on a water-tight pavement and 
being promptly washed away, would remain on a porous 
wooden, badly-jointed floor for days or weeks, get mingled 
with various forms of erganic matter and with moisture. All 
these are conditions highly favourable to the creation of 
colonies of the Koch bacilli. 

Even when a diseased animal was condemned and really 
destroyed, the carcase had to be conveyed close to wholesome 
meat that is destined to supply the markets of the world. All 
suspicious or condemned carcases should be promptly taken 
away to a quarantine and destruction station, carefully separated 
and isolated from the cattle market and the slaughtering and 
meat-dressing departments, But there is no such quarantine 
station at Chicago, The destructors or rendering tanks are 
inside the huge block buildings and in the veiy midst of all the 
work that is being done. Indeed so much is this the case, that 
there is a danger of the workpeople themselves falling into the 
rendering tank and being destroyed. Nor is this merely an 
imaginary and sensational supposition. The official report to 
the Department of Agriculture states that, some years ago, a 
man did fall into one of these tanks, and of course was instantly 
scalded to death. What these tanks are like may be gathered 
from the testimony of Mr. Thomas F. Dolan, quoted above. 
Perhaps, instead of being put in an isolated place and separate 
building, they were thus dangerously placed in the midst of the 
meat dressing, so that it might be more easy to rescue carcases 
out of them and prevent the destruction of the condemned 
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meat. However this may be, the United States Commissioners 
in their recent report to the Department of Agriculture recog- 
nise that “in some establishments the offal and fertiliser tanks 
are not sufficiently isolated.” The word fertiliser covers diseased 
carcases or portions of animals which are ordered to be de- 
stroyed. They are destroyed by being converted into a form 
of manure or fertiliser. Such tanks, therefore, should be far 
removed from human food, whereas they are on the same ill- 
ventilated, dark floor, and only a few feet from the workers 
who are dressing what will'be sold as food. 

Of course, answer will be made that all this is ancient 
history, and that vast improvements have been accomplished 
since my visit to the Chicago stock-yards. Undoubtedly this 
is, in some respects, the case. From what I have heard, it 
would seem that a considerable amount of pavement has been 
laid down in the cattle-pens, that the bricks used for this pur- 
pose are not as porous as I imagined, and that indoors in some 
places even glazed bricks have been employed. Then the 
United States Commissioners speak in a laudatory manner of 
the large quantity of hot water and caustic soda now devoted 
to scrubbing purposes. That must indeed be a welcome inno- 
vation. I am also aware that the horror of Bubbly Creek has 
at last been done away with—not, however, through any action 
on the part of the packers. The Municipality recently built 
and opened another main sewer, and thus managed to effect a 
better drainage of the creek. Still, the former condition of 
Bubbly Creek, which lasted for many years, is one out of many 
proofs that the packers did not consider the interests of public 
health, Will they do so now? Are people to be trusted who 
only do their duty when they are, as it were, flogged into it? 
Have they not proved their absolute callousness and in- 
difference? Can we afford to imperil the health of countless 
millions of persons by trusting them again? Let them, in any 
case, commence by pulling down the blcck buildings that are 
five and six stories high, and where “ light and air are sacri- 
ficed to increase the capacity of the plants.” Let them build 
mcdel slaughter-houses in the technical sense of the term. 
Let them provide an isolation station, where there shall be 
quarantine pens for animals suspected of sickness, a quarantine 
slaughter-house for such animals, and a destructor well re- 
moved from the general business. When these, the very first 
and elementary steps to reform, have been taken, then the 
Chicago packers may begin to talk about restoring confidence 
in their industry and their good intentions. 


ADOLPHE SMITH. 


THE ORGANISERS OF DISASTER 


Srx months have elapsed since the General Election, and the 
Conservative Party still continues its lethargic existence. In 
the constituencies, except for meetings and conferences of 
Churchmen and Roman Catholics to protest against the Educa- 
tion Bill, the Conservative cause continues to drift. Everywhere 
profound dissatisfaction with the condition of the Party and its 
administration is openly expressed. The same Whips who were 
in office before our disastrous defeat continue, with the assistance 
of a temporary chief agent from Scotland appointed by heaven 
knows who, anda plethora of cumbersome committees, to struggle 
with organisation ; and so time passes, and another Session is 
practically over. 

Some of us who were defeated at the polls last January were 
foolish enough to find some consolation for our exclusion from 
active Parliamentary life in the belief that the lesson of our 
defeat would be sufficiently humiliating and instructive to pro- 
duce, at least, a sincere effort to rally and reanimate the remnant 
of the Party. It is unnecessary to add that we have been grievously 
disappointed. The General Election has entirely failed to convey 
to the unreceptive minds of our leaders and officials the gravity 
of the national revolt against the late Government, or the 
reasons why the country spurned us. With an astounding want 
of perception, they utterly refuse to recognise or acknowledge 
these reasons, and they continue to attribute the débdcle to the 
stupidity of the electorate or the misrepresentations of our 
opponents. And yet the real reasons are sufficiently patent to 
any one who troubles to seek them: Chinese Labour, Trade 
Unionism, Education, and Tariff Reform, each no doubt in 
different localities and in varying degrees, influenced the general 
result ; but the one supreme and underlying cause of our crushing 
disaster was not to be found in any political cry, but in the 
country’s stern demand for the dismissal from power of those 
who had long outstayed their welcome, who offered no definite 
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or constructive policy, and who completely failed to inspire 
sympathy or enthusiasm amongst their followers. 

For more than two years Conservative members of the last 
House of Commons had the humiliation of seeing the Conservative 
Party drifting rapidly from bad to worse. At Westminster a 
tired and dissatisfied rank and file preferred its own amusements 
and vocations to the arduous duties of Parliament. Night after 
night our chief Whip might have been seen ordering Members 
not to leave the House: night after night the smoking-room and 
libraries were carefully drawn to provide unwilling speakers to 
prolong the debate until our supporters arrived. And yet, even 
with a great paper majority, and in spite of the most arduous 
official efforts, our majorities constantly fell to vanishing-point, 
and occasionally disappeared altogether. No one cared much 
whether we were defeated or not. The supporters of Tariff 
Reform—who represented, at least, two-thirds of our strength 
—distrusted the Whips and the Central Conservative Office alike, 
and were only held in control by the attractive personality of the 
Prime Minister, and by the chivalrous loyalty of Mr. Chamberlain 
to his acknowledged leader. But for this, the spirit of revolt 
would have been fanned into flame, and the unsatisfactory 
administration of the Party would long ago have been over- 
thrown. 

In reviewing the events of the 1905 Session I am inclined to 
think that nothing did us more harm, both inside the House and 
in the country, than the ignominious retreats decided upon by 
our Leader on each occasion when Tariff Reform issues were 
raised by our opponents. Such tactics, in politics as in war, 
rarely, if ever, pay, for they give the world the impression of 
cowardice, and damp the spirit and ardour of the force that has 
to do the fighting. The mischief and dissatisfaction produced 
by this unsound policy were so profound that it was not surpris- 
ing that the decay which was sapping the life of the Party in 
the House of Commons should have spread to the constitu- 
encies. 

That it had so spread was strikingly evident to those who had 
occasion to speak in the constituencies. Everywhere was to 
be found a painful absence of magnetic response from what 
had formerly been ardent and enthusiastic Conservative audiences, 
and the mention of our Leader’s name scarcely even aroused a 
cheer. No one who was present last November at the Confer- 
ence of the National Union at Newcastle, which was addressed 
by Mr. Balfour, could have failed to be impressed by this 
indifference. It is true that there was one name which, on the 
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platform, always inspired enthusiasm, and one political pro- 
gramme which commanded attention ; but Mr. Chamberlain was 
no longer in the Cabinet, and his policy was believed to be 
either unacceptable to the Conservative Prime Minister, or only 
acquiesced in half-heartedly, under the pressure of the Tariff 
Reformers, 

Humiliating as was its condition, the Conservative Party had 
not drifted in silence or without a struggle into the situation 
which had been forced upon it. The three last meetings of the 
National Union at Sheffield, Southampton and Newcastle, had 
given opportunities for definite expressions of feeling, and these 
opportunities had not been neglected. At each of these Con- 
ferences, the agents and delegates representing every part of the 
United Kingdom, carried almost unanimously resolutions in 
favour of a definite policy of Imperial Preference and Tariff 
Reform. Here at least the voice of the country made itself 
clearly and decisively heard. 

The decision to ignore these powerful expressions of party 
feeling naturally produced a spirit of resentment among the rank 
and file. Wherever one went the same tale was told. The im- 
pression got abroad, and not without good reason, that the 
Central Office and Whips’ Room were playing with the Fiscal 
question, with the object of killing it ultimately, or at least of 
delaying its fulfilment until Mr. Chamberlain was, by the hand 
of time, no longer in the position vigorously to support it, and this 
impression was strengthened by Mr. Balfour’s declaration at 
Edinburgh in favour of two general elections before Tariff 
Reform could become a living part of the Conservative Legis- 
lative programme. 

The dissatisfaction with the Conservative Central Office and 
the Whips’ Room at the House of Commons became daily more 
and more pronounced. 

From the date of the resignation of Captain Middleton—in 
whose time the evil seed was planted—the management of the 
Central Office had rapidly gone from bad to worse. His 
successor never commanded the confidence of his subordinates, 
and it was not unusual to hear the most outspoken and scathing 
criticism passed upon the Chief Agent and his officials by both 
the local agents in the constituencies and the district agents 
appointed by the Central Office itself. Money, it was alleged, 
was extravagantly wasted in some directions, and parsimoniously 
withheld in others, and on all sides one was given to understand 
that in times of difficulty or emergency the Central Office was 
the very last place that would be resorted to for help or guidance. 
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Whilst such was the criticism upon the Central Office, that 
upon the Whips’ room was no less violent. In the constituen- 
cies the Whips’ room is of not much account—its functions lie 
rather within the House of Commons, since it has to deal 
with the arrangements of business, procedure, and the private 
affairs of members, but the complaints and censure it provoked 
among members of Parliament were no less pronounced, nor 
were they less merited than those directed against the Central 
Office. 

No one denies that the office of Chief Whip entails many 
responsibilities and great physical strain, and that, to the best of 
his ability, the holder of that office struggled against difficulties 
which at times became almost insurmountable. But these 
difficulties, it must be confessed, were largely of his own making. 
While the Whips’ room was always open to a few personal 
friends and boon companions, it was looked upon by the average 
Conservative member in much the same light as the Head 
Master’s study is regarded by the public school boy—it was the 
last spot in the House of Commons in which he wished to find 
himself. He felt no interest in it, and knew it was not interested 
in him, beyond securing his presence in the division lobbies, or 
his services to keep a languishing debate alive. Young and 
energetic members complained that they got no encouragement 
or advice, and consequently soon became absolutely indifferent 
to what they regarded to be a machine which took all it could 
but gave nothing in return. I hear on all hands that the same 
conditions prevail in the present House. How does Mr. Balfour 
manage to remain ignorant of what all other men know ? 

To those who really care for Party efficiency, the relationship 
which existed and exist between the Whips’ room and the 
Unionist Party in the House of Commons must be a source of 
grave anxiety and alarm. 

The Conservative Party requires tactful management. It 
resents interference or compulsion, and it is fatal to imagine 
that it can be disciplined or dragooned into a happy state of 
loyalty and enthusiasm. The methods adopted, however effective 
in a barrack square, are entirely unsuited to the lobby of the 
House of Commons. 

It was this entire failure to comprehend the temper of the 
Party which made the Whips’ task during the last two sessions 
of the Unionist administration so arduous. In addition to the 
labour entailed in arranging each day’s procedure and business, 
much time was occupied in getting Members to come to the 
House and persuading them to stay when they were there. 
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Some indication of the work which had to be done in connec- 
tion with this part of the Whips’ duties might be gathered were 
the cost of the official telegrams sent to Members of the Party 
ever made public. 

Under this great strain of official work something had to go 
to the wall, and it was the Party organisation which suffered. 
The Chief Whip is nominally in command of the Central Office. 
He is consulted on all important decisions; he supervises the 
work of the Chief Agent, and sees that he is properly 
qualified to perform his duties; he has to approve the 
selection of candidates, and lastly he is responsible for the 
harmonious and efficient working of the whole Party machine. 

It was in these matters that failure was most apparent. The 
Chief Agent possessed no flair for the work he was called upon 
to perform, and yet until a few weeks before the Election he 
was allowed to remain at his post at the Central Office. Mem- 
bers and candidates, whose politics or actions were open to 
question, found themselves alternately blessed by official 
approval or subjected to official censure. The help of important 
speakers and members of the Government was promised one 
day and withdrawn the next. 

Amendments on debateable and delicate party questions were, 
at the instance of one wing of the Party, hastily placed on the 
notice paper, and under pressure from the other wing hurriedly 
withdrawn. The whole fabric of Conservatism was weak and 
tottering for want of any definite cohesion, and the indecision of 
the officials, striving to patch up the structure, only tended to 
hasten its collapse. 

Such was the embarrassed state of the Party at the end of the 
session of 1905. Members of Parliament left their duties in the 
House of Commons, careless of the fortunes of the Party, and 
resentful towards its officials and its organisation, to find in their 
constituencies that their agents were in arms against the Central 
Office and that the rank and file were weary of supporting a 
Government for which they felt no enthusiasm and in which 
they had no confidence. 

The history of the Conservative party since Angust of last year 
is as short as it is dismal. In November the National Union of 
Conservative Associations held its annual conference at New- 
castle, and a resolution which amounted to a vote of censure 
upon those responsible for the organisation of the Central Office 
was placed upon the agenda. This resolution also urged that a 
“popularly elected committee ” should be appointed to co- 
operate with the Chief Whip in dealing with the Central Office. 
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With some modifications in its wording, this motion was carried 
nemine contradicente 

The Chief Whip has tried to meet the demands of the National 
Union in what might at first sight appear to be no niggardly spirit. 
Four committees have been appointed. The first of these, which 
was jointly nominated by himself and the National Union, was 
asked to deal with and to carry into effect the Newcastle Resolu- 
tion. In due time this Committee made its report, and was 
dissolved. It recommended that a second permanent committee 
of seven members should in future consult with the Chief Whip 
upon all matters connected with the Central Office, other than 
those of patronage, honours, and finance. If it be imagined that 
this committee, which has now been chosen, fulfils the promise 
made at Newcastle, a great mistake is being made, for it is 
neither popularly elected nor is it effective for the purpose for 
which it was contemplated. 

This committee was originally demanded in order to secure 
reforms in the administration and organisation of the Party ; it 
was to criticise and to ventilate if necessary the shortcomings of 
the Central Office and its officials; and yet it will hardly be 
believed when it is stated that the majority of this committee, 
four members out of seven, are represented by the Chief Whip 
himself and three of his nominees, whilst the other three 
members have been selected by the Council of the National 
Union from amongst themselves. 

A third committee, consisting of the Executive of the National 
Union, has been busy in drafting new rules for that body, 
which before this article appears in print will have been accepted 
or rejected by the Conference summoned for this purpose ; 
whilst to the fourth committee has been entrusted the framing 
of suggestions for improving the local organisations in the con- 
stituencies. 

Such has been the outcome of the Newcastle Conference. 
Four committees have been appointed—not one of which 
satisfies the resolution passed upon that occasion, not one 
of which has been popularly chosen. 

Reference has already been made to the General Election, 
and it is unnecessary to deal further with that fatal defeat of the 
Conservative and Unionist cause. Disaster more or less grave 
dogged us in every part of Great Britain, except in Birmingham, 
where the great personal popularity and influence of Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the directness and clearness of his policy 
secured a remarkable victory for himself, and placed in each 
seat of that city a Unionist member of Parliament. 
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Since the election, with the exception of the appointment of 
the committees already referred to, little or nothing has been 
done to pull the Party together. A temporary Chief Agent 
(Colonel Haig) succeeded Captain Wells at the Central Office 
shortly before the Newcastle Conference. The post which he 
vacated in Scotland has now been filled, it is rumoured bya 
gentleman who, with the approval of our Whips, has reserved to 
himself the right to put his duties on one side in the event of a 
General Election, as he desires to fight a seat on his own 
account ; a concession which has met with no inconsiderable 
criticism. 

On all sides, in the House of Conimonsand in the constituencies, 
nothing but complaints are heard. This discontent is the only 
healthy feature in the situation. In the lobbies and at the 
political clubs disheartened Members of Parliament continue in 
no unmeasured terms to heap abuse upon the Party organisation 
and upon those reponsible for it, and ask, when will a change be 
made? When will the Party cease to be run by a small clique 
who fail to enjoy the confidence or the regard of the rank and file ? 

The leader of the Conservative Party, still strangely misunder- 
standing the temper of his followers, does nothing to remedy the 
evils. Fifteen years ago, from a distant township in South 
Africa, Lord Randolph Churchill wrote: “So Arthur Balfour is 
really leader, and Tory Democracy, the genuine article, is at an 
end.” To-day the prescience of this forecast is only too mani- 
fest ; who will lead us out of the Slough of Despond ? 


AN OLD PARLIAMENTARY HAND. 


PRUSSIA AND GERMANY IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE far-reaching subject of this paper requires at the outset a 
sloser definition, a justification, and an apology. It is not my 
ntention to review the changes in the general relationship of 
Prussia to Germany during the past century, but to extricate 
from this relationship a single problem, from which, it is true, 
all the other problems of Prusso-German development pro- 
ceed, and which, while throwing light upon them, is illuminated 
by them in itsturn. This central problem fails to obtain proper 
recognition to-day, when it appears to have been solved by 
the work of Bismarck. Even, however, at the time it most 
strongly agitated political minds—ze., during the Frankfort 
National Assembly of 1848-9—it took a quite clear and 
palpable form only at detached moments, and those who had 
it most at heart, after making it temporarily the subject of a 
noisy propaganda, thought it wisest to cover it up again for a 
while. Consequently the historical records of their very re- 
markable schemes and efforts have been considerably obscured. 
No mention of them is to be found in Sybel’s description of 
the Constitution negotiations of 1848-9, and only the briefest 
reference when he deals with those of 1866-7. Heinrich von 
Treitschke, if it had been allowed to him to carry further his 
splendid work, would undoubtedly have said more on the 
subject, for he had, as a national politician, seriously pre- 
occupied himself with this problem in the years about 1866. 

It was, one might say, the sequel of that familiar main pro- 
blem of clearing the ground for the erection of a Federal State 
by driving Austria out of Germany. With regard to this it had 
been said: “A confederation with two great Powers in the 
union is impossible.” Behind that, however, arose the 
question: “Is a confederation with one great Power in the 
union possible, and what precautions can prevent the other 
members of the union and non-Prussian Germany from being 
oppressed and violated through the predominance of the most 
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powerful State?” Non-Prussian Germany put this anxious 
inquiry to Prussia, while Prussia could answer with the ques- 
tions, where her rights came in, and whether respect was to be 
had also to her claim to the maintenance of her own historical 
individuality and personality as a distinct State ? 

This question and this counter-question may be regarded as 
forming the pivot on which the history of Prusso-German 
union during the nineteenth century—more or less perceptibly 
—has turned. They needed to be seriously put, however, only 
when the contract between Prussia and Germany was on the 
point of being concluded. A rapprochement of hearts in and 
outside of Prussia, through the strong claims of sentiment 
and the common national ideal, was first necessary ; and not 
till then could there be any thought of stipulations which 
should afford mutual guarantees in the impending marriage. 
For this reason it is natural that the question played no par- 
ticular part in the preparatory period of Prusso-German union— 
in the epoch of the War of Liberation. Only its first elements 
crop up there. In the most vigorous of the national thinkers 
of that day, in Baron von Stein, it is least of all to be sought ; 
and for this reason, that his German programme was in essence 
not little-German but big-German. And yet we find a certain 
fundamental idea alive within him which, as we shall soon see, 
brings him very near to the men of the Paulskirche. His 
chief characteristic was that he looked out on Prussia, as on 
Germany, from a German and not from a Prussian centre, and 
that he regarded the preservation of Prussian national identity 
with no feelings of unqualified reverence. “ Put in Prussia’s 
place what you will,” he wrote on December 1, 1812, to Count 
Minster, “split her up... it is good if it is practicable,” 
that is to say, if the German Fatherland can thereby be formed, 
It has been urged that this is largely hyperbole, but there is 
something more than hyperbole behind these words. It may 
be asserted that, at any rate on principle, he did not shrink 
from the idea of purchasing German unity with the disintegra- 
tion of Prussia. 

Obviously more firmly than he stood Gneisenau on Prussian 
ground, His great saying, uttered in 1814, that Prussia 
should, by a threefold primacy in military glory, constitu- 
tion and laws, and the encouragement of arts and sciences, 
arouse in the other States a wish to unite with her, is well known, 
A further element of our problem is contained in this thought, 
It follows therefrom that Prussia, if she wished to win Germany, 
could not fall back into her old frigid seclusion, but must offer 

the rest of Germany free political institutions and intellectual 
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activity, both as a courtship gift and as a pledge of security. 
Prussia was to be liberal in order that she might become the 
head of Germany. 

Further than this neither Gneisenau, nor the more intensive 
Prussian, Boyen, who shared his views, carried their idea ; nor 
was there any need that they should do so, Many others, too, 
who, in succeeding times, whether from the Prussian or the 
German standpoint, set their hopes for Germany on Prussia, 
thought the matter out no further: and even in the modern 
conception of history it is not usual to get beyond the con- 
clusion that Prussia’s German-national and liberal develop- 
ments mutually conditioned one another—that Prussia had to 
become a constitutional State in order to take her place at the 
head of the German nation. This conclusion is just but imper- 
fect. It is true that Germany might fairly have demanded 
from Prussia the guarantee of Liberalism, but she was also 
bound, to put it bluntly, to demand further fresh guarantees 
against the consequences of that Liberalism. For these conse- 
quences, while they removed the old barriers which separated 
Prussia from Germany, simultaneously erected quite new ones 
between them. By becoming a Constitutional Country, Prussia 
would at the same time have completed the work of building 
up her State, which had been in progress for two centuries, 
have laid the foundations of a unified State more deeply than 
hitherto, and have added to the old supports of the dynasty, 
the army and the civil service, the new ones of a central parlia- 
ment and a public life established on a specifically Prussian 
basis. A Constitution meant for Prussia something quite 
different from what it meant for the secondary German States, 
because the Prussian people as a whole meant something different 
from the people of Wurttemberg, Bavaria or Baden. From 
the Prussian people a Prussian nation might be evolved, and 
from the Prussian State a National State. The fear might arise 
that such a one would be too strong, too complete in itself, too 
self-centred and self-willed, to fit into the framework of a 
German Confederation. Undoubtedly she created a dilemma 
as the leading power of Germany, which would not have been 
caused by a Prussia without a unified constitution and a central 
parliament. A simple dynasty, which stood over Prussia and 
Germany in common, would, in the nature of things, have been 
led to prefer the greater German to the smaller Prussian 
interest. If, however, it had at the same time to consider the 
political forces of its home State as represented in the Prussian 
parliament, its position would be much more difficult. Two 
great parliaments, two national State systems involved in one 
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another—this problem might well seem insoluble to whoever 
seriously thought about it—or only soluble by Prussia re- 
nouncing her separate parliament, omitting the last remaining 
step towards the formation of her own State personality, and 
accepting her laws direct from the authority of the Confedera- 
tion. It is quite obvious, however, that this renunciation meant 
a step backwards in the construction of her State. She would, to 
a certain extent, have fallen back again to the level of an 
agglomeration of provinces, with the exception that these, for 
their part, would once more have been raised to immediate 
provinces of the Empire. But of the Prussian State as such 
there would have been an end ; Prussia would, in the strictest 
sense of the famous phrase which Heinrich von Arnim addressed 
to King Friedrich Wilhelm 1V. on March 21, 1848, have dis- 
appeared (aufgegangen) in Germany. 

I have traced the history of this idea in a more extensive 
inquiry, of which I can here adduce only the most important 
results.* It was first enunciated, so far as I can discover, by 
Paul Pfizer, in the second edition of his Correspondence of two 
Germans, in 1832. Here, indeed, we have it with the amplest 
force and distinctness, and whoever honours in Pfizer the herald 
of the unification of Germany by Prussia must not forget that 
he would have exacted from the Prussian State even the sacri- 
fice of its constitutional unity. He fought for the national 
monarchy of the Hohenzollerns, not for the hegemony of the 
Prussian State. He called the eagle of Frederick the Great 
to cover the forsaken and the homeless with its golden wings 
—but he was, like Goethe, more Fritzian than Prussian in his 
sympathies. That is easily explained by the general political 
conditions of South-west Germany, by the traditions of the old 
Empire, above all, by the after effects of the Rhein Confedera- 
tion. They had here a political system of their own which was 
a new Creation, and, in many respects, artificial, They were 
political eclectics, and both the old and the new philosophical 
spirit disposed them to separate things from their proper roots, 
to pluck fruit from every kind of garden. Thus Pfizer thought 
it possible to pull up the Hohenzollern dynasty from its mother 
soil, and he had an additional reason for doing so in the belief 
that this soil of the Prussian State was to a great extent an 
artificial one. That Prussia was an artificial State was, of 
course, an old catchword, and even Pfizer, who more than any 
other took her part among his South German fellow country- 


® Before very long I hope to publish the whole in book form, in conjunction 
with an account of the German policy of Friedrich William IV., based upon 
new material from the archives of the Imperial family. 
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men, held that hitherto she had led only a superficial and no 
intrinsic life. Thus this wide-spread dogma of the artificiality 
of the Prussian State system had become a necessary assump- 
tion for those who held the view that the sacrifice of disin- 
tegration might be demanded from her in the interest of 
Germany. 

After Pfizer came Friedrich von Gagern, Heinrich’s elder 
brother, who spun this idea out further in his memorial on 
Confederation in 1833. He, too, was filled with misgivings 
in regard to the predominance of the most powerful State in 
the future Confederation on which he had set his mind ; he, 
too, required from the ruler of the joint State that he should 
have no other concern than the common interest; and he 
generalised Pfizer’s fear of an interference by the Prussian 
Diet with German affairs in a warning that antagonism might 
be expected everywhere between the Imperial Parliament 
and the Diets. What had been a matter of ardent and im- 
pulsive feeling with Pfizer, he embodied in the formulas and 
clauses of a system, and he had already traced the ground 
plan of that theory of federation, built up later by Waitz, 
according to which the central authority and the Governments 
of the individual States were to be completely shut off from 
one another, so that each might live undisturbed in its own 
sphere. The solution of the riddle is now very simple. Clearly 
Friedrich von Gagern would have made the King of Prussia 
Emperor of the Confederation, but, at the same time, would 
have detached him from his Prussian foundations, and split up 
Prussia into a series of territories more or less equal in size. 

Now, it seems in the highest degree probable that Friedrich 
von Gagern’s ideas did not remain unknown to his brothers, 
Heinrich and Max. These two stood at the head of the move- 
ment in the south-west German States, which led, in March 
1848, to the first efforts in extra-Prussian Germany to 
obtain Prussian initiative in the founding of a Confederation. 
Whether the idea of Pfizer and Friedrich von Gagern played 
any part in these negotiations seems to me doubtful. It is 
also questionable whether Heinrich von Arnim’s dictum of 
March 21,1848, “ Henceforth Prussia is merged in Germany,” 
had any direct connection with them. Undoubtedly it re- 
sulted from a very similar train of thought—this can, indeed, 
be proved—that Heinrich von Arnim wished to see the 
process of the merging of Prussia in Germany work outwards 
from a Prussian centre, through a joint diet enlarged toa 
German parliament. A Prussian muance of the idea was 
championed by Joh. Gustav Droysen in April 1848, He set 
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two alternatives with shrewdness and force: either Prussia 
must now be dissolved in Germany, renouncing the right to 
isolate herself as a State individuality, and render her articula- 
tion with Germany possible by the development of the con- 
stitutions of her provincial diets—or the present work fails, 
and then, as a matter of course, Prussia must be constitu- 
tionally isolated by the sharpest divisions, and “form the 
centre, the immediate Reichsland, so to speak, round which 
everything that wishes to be German may by degrees group 
itself.” The final result of this development might, as is quite 
obvious, have been practically the same as that of the first 
method. In this case, as in that, the Prussian provinces 
would ultimately have formed the immediate Reichsland. 

At the outset, however, he set his hopes on the first 
method, and this shows how strongly the German movement 
was coloured even among Prussians by those ideas which had 
their origin in the territories of the old Empire, With a 
certain historico-philosophical idealism and fatalism, they 
were ready to sacrifice Prussian unity to the German nation. 
It was to Droysen, as afterwards to Duncker and Haym, a 
fragment of applied Hegelian philosophy ; and, at the same 
time, it seemed to him, as to the non-Prussian politicians who 
made the same demand, an inevitable political necessity. I 
should mention in this connection Baron von Stockmar, who, 
in May 1848, inthe Deutsche Zeitung, and again directly to the 
King of Prussia, contended that as German Emperor he should 
transform his former sovereign power into an imperial power, 
and his territories into immediate provinces of the Empire, 
which would be controlled by the Imperial Ministry and the 
Imperial Parliament. Next I should mention before any 
others, Pfizer’s friend, the fine Gustav Riimelin, who from 
October 1848 preached this idea in the Schwabische Merkur, 
and sought thereby to make Prussian hereditary Empire 
palatable to the South Germans. And as Rimelin wrote here 
not as an independent thinker, but as a party publicist, we 
now enter the period when our idea was an integral portion 
of the Constitution scheme of at least a section, and certainly 
of influential leaders, of the advocates of an hereditary Empire. 
The moment had now arrived (the autumn of 1848) to draft 
the marriage contract between Prussia and Germany, and the 
question of demanding guarantees had to be seriously con- 
sidered ; only they were not included in the main contract, in 
the project for the constitution of a National Assembly, but 
were, so to speak, embodied in articles séparés et secrets. And 
that, as I believe, was a principal object, that has been hitherto 
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overlooked, of the famous journey which Heinrich von Gagern 
undertook, at the end of November 1848, to the Court of 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV. Its immediate motive was the news 
that Count Brandenburg’s Ministry intended to dictate a Con- 
stitution to Prussia. On hearing this Gagern hastened to Berlin 
and Potsdam, not only to prevent the unliberal dictation on its 
own account, not only to offer the King the Imperial Crown, 
but also to endeavour to bring it about that Prussia should 
obtain no Constitutional system at all, and no separate Parlia- 
ment. In March he had demanded from Prussia that she 
should approximate to the Constitutional system in order that 
she might. qualify for participation in the German movement. 
Prussia now, with the arbitrary Constitution of December 5, 
1848, fulfilled these liberal demands by means that were an 
abomination to Gagern and his friends. This casts a peculiar 
light on the action of the Brandenburg Ministry. It was the 
answer of Prussia and of the Prussian State idea to Gagern’s 
proposals and the conditions of his proposals. By the Charter 
of December 5s, Prussia announced her firm intention to remain 
a State personality, and for the first time to become a modern 
State personality. It was not the work of the King, who felt 
a keen repugnance towards the entire policy of the ministers, 
and whose own Constitutional plans for Prussia still inclined 
strongly backwards towards provincial diets, and so, one might 
say, were suitable allies for Droysen’s, Riimelin’s, and Gagern’s 
idea of resolving the Prussian State into its constituent 
provinces, Many other points of difference still lay between 
Frankfort and Potsdam, but, on the grounds of the evidence 
which is before me, I dare hazard the assertion that on the 
basis of this demand the attempts at an understanding between 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV. and the Frankforters would probably 
not have broken down. It would have afforded him the possi- 
bility of getting rid of the obnoxious Constitutionalism, as far 
as Prussia herself was concerned. He would have been com- 
pelled, of course, to modify his views in respect to Germany, 
but even he was ready to make wider concessions to the 
Liberal tastes of the time in the case of Germany than in that 
of Prussia. 

So too were the ministers who then carried through the 
Constitutional principle for Prussia, and thereby dealt the first 
severe blow to the Constitutional plans of the advocates of an 
hereditary empire. But the remarkable thing is this: with 
one hand they repulsed the demand that Prussia should give 
up its unity as a State, but simultaneously they stretched out 
the other towards the Frankforters, and were prepared to 
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co-operate in the formation of a Confederation under Prussian 
leadership—though of a Confederation in which Prussia should 
remain Prussia. Ajnd it was actually through this motive of 
hegemony—so extraordinarily involved was the whole matter 
—that they were induced to make the contents of the granted 
Charter so unusually liberal in character—for only a liberal 
Prussia could take over the leadership of Germany. 

Very diverse, therefore, were the points of difference which 
separated the King, and those which separated his ministers, 
from the general programme of the Frankforters. On the 
whole, it may be said that not only the idea of the Prussian 
State, but also German ambition pulsed more strongly in the 
veins of the ministers, and that they grasped the necessity of 
liberal concessions both in a more impartial and in a more 
statesmanlike manner than the King. Something of the 
Bismarckian spirit already appears in this policy of December 
5. It was conservative and progressive simultaneously, It 
utilised the liberal and national forces, and at the same time 
kept them to the bounds within which they could effect an 
adjustment with things of historical growth that still retained 
the element of vitality. And if it had been the idea of the 
Frankforters to give the law to Prussian policy, the very 
reverse was what had happened now. For the adherents of 
hereditary empire now needed Prussia for their plans, and, for 
good or ill, had no other prospect but over the barrier raised 
by the Constitution of December 5. 

None the less, they by no means abandoned their ultimate 
aim. They consoled themselves with the reflection that the 
arbitrary Charter would sooner or later disappear, and that a 
Prussian National Assembly as Dahlmann put it in his New 
Year article in the Deutsche Zeitung, would soon be classed 
among the things which were unthinkable. However, when, 
on January 15, 1849, the final phase of the work of Constitu- 
tion making—the discussion as to the supreme headship of the 
Empire—was taken in hand, their tactics changed somewhat. 
They now held back with the demand that Prussia should 
become an immediate Reichsland ; for one reason, that diffi- 
culties might not be placed in the way of an understanding 
with the Prussian Government, but also because the enemies 
of Prussian hereditary empire and of Prussia generally, were 
beginning to toy with this demand with a certain benevolent 
curiosity. ‘ You once used to tell us,” said the party of the 
Left to the advocates of an hereditary empire, “that the 
Prussian State would be dissolved. If you had held by that, 
many of us would have been in favour of the hereditary 
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empire, but you don’t want it and you can’t get it.” There- 
upon Heinrich von Gagern, on March 20, once again followed 
suit, “Iam under no illusions,” he said ; “I even believe that 
the decentralisation of Prussia in such a manner that the joint 
political representation as it at present exists would be 
dissolved, would not be the immediate consequence if the 
Confederation was established with Prussia at its head. But 
no one who has paid heed to the analogies in history can 
doubt that such a decentralisation, a merging in Germany, 
would be the necessary gradual consequence.” 

This, then, is what the party of hereditary empire had in 
mind, and this is how their work must be understood by their 
posterity. The acceptance of the Frankfort crown by 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV. was, according to the intention of a 
large section of those who offered it, to lead sooner or later 
to the dissolution of the unity of the Prussian State. 

The question arises whether it was bound to lead to this 
result, and whether and how far the demand was really 
justified and necessary. It is in its favour that the very 
Prussians who opposed on principle the Frankfort Constitution- 
making rejected it on the same grounds which had induced 
Gagern and his friends to put forward their demand, 
That portion of Germany which thought with Gagern said 
to Prussia: “If you wish to lead, you must give up your 
Constitution and your separate parliament, for two great Con- 
stitutions cannot exist permanently side by side,” The Prussia 
of Bismarck answered : “ For this very reason I cannot wear 
the imperial crown, for”—so Bismarck said in the Prussian 
Landtag on April 21, 1849—“I cannot believe that in Prussia 
and Germany two constitutions can exist beside one another.” 

If Germany wooed Prussia in 1848, it was Prussia who 
wooed Germany in 1866. Immediately the North German 
Confederation had been founded the old question cropped up 
again. ‘It remains problematical,” said Treitschke after the 
victory of 1866, “how a German and a Prussian parliament 
are to exist permanently beside one another.” The difficult 
problem often passed through his mind. Finally, however, 
after 1870, he pronounced this judgment: “Whoever looks 
upon a unified State, with self-government for powerful 
provinces, as the State form of the future, must be prepared 
to preserve Prussia’s monarchical and military traditions.” 
The ultimate aim did not differ very much from what the 
Gagerns and the Rimelins had striven for. But while they 
would have disintegrated Prussia in order to attain it, 
Treitschke wished to maintain her most carefully as a firm 
nucleus round which the other States might crystallise at some 
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future date. That was the solution which the ingenious 
Droysen had anticipated as long ago as 1848, when he put 
forward his alternatives. 

Alternative over alternative. The Droysen-Treitschke alter- 
native was one of means and ways with identity of object. 
The Gagern-Bismarck alternative of 1849 was one of objects : 
“Germany or Prussia” was what it said, and Bismarck then 
decided for Prussia, and left the problem unsolved. When 
he solved it in 1866 and 1870, he did it not in the sense of an 
alternative but by a synthesis. The old epoch of the Either- 
Or, the epoch of dialectical thinking, and of unqualified ideals 
in politics, was no more; the epoch of the modern realistic 
Both-And had begun, The Bismarckian synthesis of Prussian 
and German Constitutions, of federalistic and unitarian prin- 
ciples, was not a symmetrical work of art, but it was a viable 
thing. Prussia and Germany have their Constitutions, and 
their proper parliaments, and they have shaken down with one 
another, And that has been achieved by a few simple but 
highly ingenious safeguards whlch Bismarck introduced between 
the Prussian and the German organism, 

For that purpose Bismarck had to break down two pre- 
conceptions, not casual but firmly rooted in historical con- 
ditions, which had governed political thought before 1848— 
the parliamentary and the unitarian preconception. The 
parliamentary preconception said: “As the parliamentary 
majorities decide the course of government, two great ruling 
parliaments side by side would be an absurdity, and would 
bring the machine to a standstill.” This conception of 
parliamentarism, which had a wide prevalence in 1848, was 
not merely the application of a doctrine, but also an inference 
from living political experience, particularly such as had been 
obtained from the constitutional life of South Germany. True 
there was here anything but pure parliamentarism, but it was 
precisely that which was discouraging. This narrowly 
restricted Constitutionalism of the South German States did 
not rest on the governments’ own strength, but was only 
possible through the restraint of the reactionary Bundestag 
and the Vienna resolutions of 1834. All the misery of the 
ante-March Germany clung to it and made it hateful. Only 
great positive achievements and historical deeds could bring it 
back into repute. Through his achievements for the nation, 
Bismarck regained esteem for the discredited governmental 
form of modified Constitutionalism and brcke down the 
parliamentary preconception. Thus it has become possible 
for the Prussian and the German parliaments to subsist along- 
side of one another without generating too much friction, If 
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both these driving wheels were larger, they wou'd touch and 
obstruct one another. 

The second preconception which Bismarck had to shatter 
in order to render possible the maintenance of the unity of the 
Prussian State within the German Confederation was the 
unitarian. Pfizer, the brothers Gagern and Rimelin wished to 
have a confederation whose central authority would recognise 
no other interest than that of the Confederation. They wanted 
to use the Prussian power as a valuable substratum, but they 
did not desire the hegemony of the Prussian State or the 
King of Prussia as such. ‘ Hegemony,” said Treitschke, 
quite in the spirit of this doctrine, “contradicts the principle 
of Confederation.” In closest connection with this is the 
theory of Confederation which Waitz propounded in the 
fifties, It was not merely, as has been thought, “a purely 
doctrinaire formula,” but, to a considerable extent, had grown 
out of the practical problem, how Prussia could be fitted into 
the Confederation without allowing her to oppress it. The 
solution which he proposed was unitarian like that of 1840, 
and consisted in the creation of a unified central authority, 
independent of the governments of the constituent States, 
The solution which Bismarck adopted was federalistic, and 
consisted in the institution of the Bundesrat. That got rid of 
the difficulties with which the Frankforters had struggled so 
desperately. The ruler of the most formidable individual State 
could now be elevated to be the bearer of the executive 
power of the empire without the other States needing to fear 
oppression by Prussia, and without Prussia having to make the 
sacrifice of submitting to disintegration. 

But why, we must ask, did not the men of 1848 hit upon 
this solution? Why did they toil up the steep unitarian path 
instead of taking the easier federalistic path ? Why were they 
so anxiously concerned to hold the single States at a distance 
from all participation in the imperial authority ? We have the 
answer from their own mouths : they feared that that method 
would only result in the creation of a new Bundestag. 
“ How,” said Max Duncker, “should a council of this kind, 
composed of envoys with and without instructions, govern 
otherwise than as the Bundestag—slowly, laboriously, miserably, 
or, indeed, not at all?” This federation was in exactly the 
same plight as the modified Constitutionalism. Both were so 
utterly discredited by the experiences of the preceding decades 
that the future of the nation could not be entrusted to them. 
One sees how the political errors of these thinkers sprang 
directly from the unhealthy soil of the ante-March period. 
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Shall we, however, be satisfied with a demonstration of the 
historical conditions of their mistake? If we cast a glance at 
the development of the relations of Prussia to Germany and 
of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies to the German Reichstag 
since 1871, or, indeed, since 1890, we get the uncomfortable 
feeling that the Bismarckian solution of the problem left a 
residue yet unsolved. Treitschke’s dread of an excess of par- 
liamentary activity has been justified. Undoubtedly we have 
here one of the reasons why the level and the prestige of par- 
liamentarism have declined in Germany. Is it not possible 
that Bismarck in the end foresaw this too, and was not sorry to 
foresee it? Perhaps this very operation with two parliaments, 
this riding now on the Prussian, now on the German horse, was 
an arcanum imterit of Bismarck’s, For the actual predomi- 
nance of Prussia in the empire has been by no means got rid 
of by those safeguards which Bismarck introduced between the 
Prussian and the German organism. Much can be attained by 
this utilisation, now of the German now of the Prussian force, 
but only with difficulty the one thing which must be the goal 
of a true internal policy—unity in all spheres of public life. 
A dominating personality like Bismarck was able to yoke together 
Imperial Parliament and Diet, German and Prussian purposes, 
for the greatest and most pressing tasks of internal policy, but 
he often had to let things go their own course in matters that 
were less urgent and only likely to become of real importance 
at some future time. Consequently, even under him there were 
not lacking piercing discords between internal Prussian and 
internal imperial policy. 

As a matter of fact there are still deeper grounds for these 
discords. It is not merely the tactical wisdom of divide et 
impera that counsels government with two parliaments and two 
systems of different kinds, but the inward genesis and structure 
of the Germano-Prussian power to a certain extent drives in the 
same direction. The German empire was created by the forces 
of the Old-Prussian military monarchy; the forces of the 
liberal and national movement were utilised, but they were not 
admitted to a leading ré/e. And the German empire has, from 
first to last, been maintained by the same means through which 
it was founded. The Prussian military state, with everything 
that attaches to it, with its preference for those social grades 
which form the kernel of its corps of officers, has always 
remained the firmest point in our domestic politics, And the 
other social strata, though their interests have not been 
neglected, have never been permitted to participate to the 
same degree in the control of the States. Trust in them 
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would be considered an abandonment of the firm ground of 
power. 

Here we enter the region of those familiar ideas which were 
propounded by Friederich Naumann, Behind the new antithesis 
of agrarian and industrial Germany, there is yet deeply at work 
the old antithesis between Prussia and the rest of Germany. 
Pfizer's words of 1832 still find an echo to-day. It is not, as 
he expected, the Prussian people as a community which, by its 
parliamentary predominance, suppresses the rest of Germany, 
but it is the alliance of the strong Prusso-German monarchy 
with the pre-eminent political forces of its home State which 
rules the situation. Yet the fact that it is only an alliance, a 
community of interests, implies the possibility that this alliance 
may some day be loosened, and the tension between Old Prussia 
and the rest of Germany removed. 

We feel ourselves free from the passion, creditable enough 
in itself, with which Naumann answered this question. The un- 
biased historian will judge more cautiously than he as to the 
measure of the possibilities, and will also estimate at a higher 
value the incomparable vitality of the Old-Prussian spirit. The 
brilliant construction of Naumann has indeed only the value of 
a possibility, but it is one which should be carefully weighed 
and taken very seriously, If it comes to pass, the idea whose 
history I have submitted to you may still have a future before 
it. Ina Germany that can entrust its interests as a power to 
the middle classes and the industrial population, the Prussian 
State will have to take another position than that which it has 
occupied in the generations of Bismarck and his immediate suc- 
cessors. She need not necessarily be disintegrated, but the 
imperial idea would more and more overshadow the separate 
State idea, and the separate States, great and small, would 
decline to the position of imperial provinces. 

We do not desire to prophesy, but it is permissible for the 
historian to place the vital forces of the present in their his- 
torical perspective, and to indicate the possibilities of further 
developments, However, both the old Prussia and the new 
Germany are to-day vital forces. The forms in which they 
act on and with one another are transitory; so, too, are the 
spiritual energies which are concealed beneath them. But they 
have the power to generate the new and to continue their exist- 
ence in it.* 

* The foregoing paper was read by Professor F. Meinecke, of Freiburgi. B., 
at the Congress of German Historians (April 18, 1906), and is published in 
the ninety-seventh volume of the Historische Zeitschrift, edited by Professor 
Meinecke, and published by Messrs. R. Oldenbourg, Munich and Berlin. 


FRIEDERICH MEINECKE, 


TWO POET LAUREATES ON LIFE 


THE office of the Poet Laureate has been often the subject of 
ridicule ; and, if the deficiencies in poetical genius of many of 
those who have held it, from the days of Flatman and Shadwell 
down to those of Pye, could have reduced it to insignificance, to 
have offered it to Southey would have been an_ insult. 
Southey, however, accepted it as an honour, though Pye was 
his immediate predecessor ; whilst Dryden and Pope, indignant 
at not obtaining it have left in Macfiecknoe and the 
Dunciad monuments to the value which it possessed for them. 
Its principal lustre in modern times, however, has been due to 
the position and genius of three distinguished men by whom 
it was held during the larger part of the nineteenth century— 
Southey, Wordsworth and Tennyson. Tennyson, indeed, left it 
invested with so much accumulated dignity that any one who 
held it after him, however great his merits, was certain to be 
marked out as an object of attack as well as of appreciation. 

Mr. Austin has not escaped this fate. Without anticipating 
such criticisms as I shall have occasion to make presently, we 
may safely say of him that, taking the lowest estimate which 
any competent critic could honestly take of his poetry, he has 
failed thus far to receive even the minimum of recognition 
which is his due. 

Mr. Austin, according to the most grudging estimate which 
any competent critic could conscientiously take of him, 
is a scholar and an accomplished linguist ; a traveller inti- 
mately acquainted with many countries and their history; 
an unusually acute student of foreign politics ; and a man who 
was an eye-witness during the Franco-German War of many 
of the most stirring events of modern times. He is farther, 
as even those who decry his poetry admit, an admirable prose 
writer ; whilst, as to poetry, his life-long devotion to the art, 
as well as his poems themselves, show that the poetic impulse 
in him is an ineradicable part of his nature. Possessing, as 
he does, all these qualifications, the least that he deserves 
is to be judged in a candid and comprehensive spirit. 
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Without prejudice to any verdict as to what he has to say, we 
may start then, with the assumption that what he has to say is 
worth considering ; and his latest volume has this merit at all 
events, that its subject carries us beyond the sphere of mere 
personal and literary considerations, and brings us face to face 
with the history of modern thought, whilst it haprens at the 
same time to challenge a specific comparison between Mr. 
Austin’s power as a poet, and those of his illustrious pre- 
decessor. The present Poet Laureate, in his poem The 
Door of Humility, attempts a task precisely the same in kind 
as that attempted by Lord Tennyson in Jz Memoriam nearly 
sixty years ago ; and I propose to compare these two holders 
of the same office, firstly as thinkers representing two different 
periods, and secondly as men whose special need and ambition 
was to humanise speculative thought by representing it through 
the medium of poetry, as incorporated with, and affecting, the 
actual life of man. 

What Jz Memoriam as thus considered, is, has been 
well expressed by the late Professor Sidgwick. It was 
evoked by the intellectual struggles of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. First, he says, came “the struggle with 
what Carlyle used to call ‘ Hebrew old clothes,’ ” which struggle 
ended in religious freedom. “ But what,” continues Professor 
Sidgwick, “ does freedom bring us to? It brings us face to 
face with atheistic science. The faith inGod and immortality, 
which we had been struggling to clearfrom superstition, suddenly 
seems to be in theair ; and in seeking for a firm basis for this 
faith we find ourselves in the midst of the ‘ fight with death’ 
which Jn Memoriam so powerfully represents.” 

The motif of that poem could not have been better described. 

Mr. Austin’s theme might be described in the same terms ; 
and his treatment of it, though quite original, is sufficiently like 
Lord Tennyson’s to suggest and to demand comparison. Lord 
Tennyson based his poem ona well-known biographical inci- 
dent. Mr. Austin has recourse toa story which, though typical, 
is itself imaginary. His hero, representing a mind affected by 
modern thought in such a way as to render the old faith 
untenable, is engaged to the orthodox daughter of an orthodox 
English clergyman, The affection which she gives is as deep 
as that which she has inspired; but she gradually finds out 
that her lover, though he shrinks from betraying the fact to 
her, has entirely lost the beliefs on which her own life is founded. 
He waits for her at the churchyard gate, and the two, by a low 
door, enter together and kneel in her father’s church ; or he 
brings her flowers for the altar, and reverently watches her as 
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she arranges them ; but he cannot in the long run hide from 
her the fatal secret that, instead of joining in her worship, he is 
thinking only of the worshipper. One day, accordingly, he is 
surprised by receiving a letter in which she gives him to under- 
stand that, despite her undiminished attachment, what she 
takes to be his intellectual pride has placed a barrier between 
them, unsurmountable so long as it exists, and enjoins him to 
leave her until this pride has been conquered, and his dormant 
faith has been left free to recover itself. When this happens, 
she says, you will find me at the low door waiting for you ; and 
through it—through “the door of humility ’"—you and I will 
once more enter the church together. The lover, thus dis- 
missed, departs into a voluntary exile, and endeavours to bring 
himself back, in the course of his lonely travels, to an attitude 
of mind which shall satisfy the requirements of the believing 
Monica. He visits successively Switzerland, Florence, Rome, 
Constantinople, Athens,and Delphi, At Delphi a letter reaches 
him,in which Monica begs him to return to her. She is ill, 
she says—perhaps dying. She ought not to have sent him 
away, and she recognises that the fatal pride has been rather 
hers than his. The lover returns, but only to find her dead ; 
but she has left a letter containing her final advice to him, 
which is, that whether he can share her faith or no, he should 
struggle to make the best of his own God-given genius, thereby 
doing God’s work, even if faith in God is denied to him. 

Mr. Austin’s fable, which is eminently simple and direct, gives 
his poem in one respect an advantage over Loid Tennyson’s, 
It gives to it a definite and unmistakable consecutiveness of 
thought which Jz Memoriam noticeably lacks. The various 
places which Mr. Austin’s pilgrim visits represent the phases of 
thought through which he passes in his search for faith. Jn 
Memoriam, on the other hand, constantly leaves the reader 
bewildered as to what stage he has reached in the workings of 
the poet’s mind, and feeling that, at the end of some long 
digression, he has been brought back to a point which he 
fancied he had left behind. 

Let us begin with Jz Memoriam. Its deficiency in structural 
qualities is explained and unconsciously admitted by the author 
himself, in certain remarks of his own about it, published 
recently by his son. 


It must be remembered [says the poet] that this is a poem, not an actual 
biography. It is founded on our friendship, on the engagement of Arthur 
Hallam to my sister; on his sudden death at Vienna, just before the time 
fixed for the marriage, and on his burial at Clevedon Church. The poem 
concludes with the marriage of my youngest sister Cecilia. It was meant to 
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be a kind of Divina Commedia, ending with happiness. The sections were 
written at many different places, and as the phases of our intercourse came to 
my memory and suggested them. I did not write them with any view of 
weaving them into a whole, or for publication, until I found I had written so 
many. ... After the death of A. H. H. the divisions of the poem are made 
by first Christmas Eve (section xxviii), second Christmas Eve (section Ixxviii), 
third Christmas Eve (cv and cvi, &c.). 

The haphazard method of composition described above 
reflects itself in the character of the poem. There is continuity 
of feeling in it—a feeling extraordinarily rich in moods ; but 
there is no progress in the thought with which these moods are 
interwoven, and on which, for the world at large, their main 
interest depends. So far as his intellectual “fight with death” 
is concerned, each Christmas finds the poet in practically the 
same position, confronted by the same difficulties, and meeting 
them with the same weapons. What answer are we to give to that 
cold scientific reason which seems to present to us the individual 
future as an impossibility ? The answer, says the poet, is to be 
found in personal emotion, which “ melts the freezing reason’s 
colder part”—in the “heart,” which turns on such reason 
“ like a man in wrath,” and seeks to silence it with the single 
assertion, “I have felt.” The structureless character of this 
argument which pervades the body of the poem is made all the 
more apparent by the epilogue, which, dealing as it does with 
the marriage of the poet’s sister, was meant, as he himself tells 
us, to bring the “ fight with death ” to a happy and triumphant 
termination; for in this epilogue, instead of repeating or 
developing his appeal to personal experience, he altogether 
abandons it, and endeavours to find refuge in another, the 
implications of which are of a wholly different kind, and turn 
not on the immortality of the individual, but on the future 
development of the race ; the final promise with which he leaves 
us being that our remote descendants shall bear the same 
relation to ourselves that the flower bears to the seed. 

Mr. Austin has the merit of being very much more methodical. 
As soon as the hero is taught by the ill success of his love 
affair that the recovery of his mistress is contingent on his 
recovery of his religious faith, his endeavours to achieve this 
end proceed in an intelligible order. In Switzerland his aim is 
to discover whether the desired spirit of belief cannot be 
awakened in him by the majesty of Nature pure and simple. 
The result of the experiment is definite and soon reached, 
“The mountains, though they soar so high,” and blend in their 
meadows “ blue gentian with edelweiss,” are after all no nearer 
to God than he is, He accordingly turns to Italy, where 
Nature, beautiful as she shows herself, is merely a background 
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to humanity past and present; and here he sees the typical 
passions of life assuming their fairest forms in association with 
the most ancient faiths. In things such as these he remembers 
that he had found peace formerly ; but he had found it in them 
then only because he had brought it with him. They can give 
him no peace now. He leaves Florence dissatisfied, and passes 
on to Rome. At Rome he is confronted with memorials of one 
religion after another—Pagan, early Christian, and Papal—all 
appealing to him as symbols of what is immortal in human 
nature, but each at war with the others. Could they only sink 
their differences and unite in their points of agreement, he 
would enter the door of humility, join in their common worship, 
and go back to Monica in a frame of mind that would satisfy 
her. But this is a mere dream. It belongs to the world of the 
impracticable. In the religion of Mahomet, however, some- 
thing of the kind is realised. That at all eventsis simple. It 
is made up of essentials, It is monotheism in its clearest and 
most operative form. At Constantinople he examines it as a 
working force. And what sort of religion does he find it? The 
simplicity is the simplicity of barbarism—of the male uncivilised 
by any reverence for the female, and offering the male a paradise 
in which the female is the mere minister to his pleasures. The 
religion of Mahomet will not do for our pilgrim; so he turns 
once more to antiquity. He turns to it as it survives in Greece. 
Here he learns once more one of the lessons which he learnt 
at Rome. The principles represented by Zeus, Pallas, and 
Aphrodite are not dead, They survive in the human breast; 
but the Greek theology provided no efficient control of the 
sensual or sensuous principles by the higher and more intel- 
lectual—in this respect comparing unfavourably with Chris- 
tianity and its “Creator Spiritus.” The pilgrim, nevertheless, 
contrives to receive at Delphi a more servicable inspiration 
than any that has come to him elsewhere during his travels. 
The gods of other ages still survive as symbols for those who 
are capable of understanding them ; and it is natural for us to 
regret that they now live as symbols only; but this regret is 
unmanly. As the pilgrim is lingering about the Castalian water 
an “unseen oracle” bids him return home, and devote himself 
to the practical activities which the old symbolism symbolised, 
This advice is actually echoing in his ears when Monica's letter 
reaches him, which summons him back to England, and her 
second letter—a posthumous one—which he receives on his 
belated arrival, repeats the wisdom of the oracle in the language 
of a devout Christian, who has by this time learnt charity 
towards those who do not agree with her, and dies perceiving 
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that men must be led to spiritual truth by different ways, accord- 
ing to their different natures. In this letter is contained the 
moral of Mr. Austin’s poem, the following verses of which he 
prints as a motto at the beginning of it: 


We lead the blind by voice and hand, 
And not by light they cannot see ; 

We are not framed to understand 
The How and Why of such as he. .. . 


Until our finer sense expands, 
And we exchange for holier sight 
The earthly help of voice and hands, 
And in his light behold the light. 
Meanwhile, so the letter continues in accordance with the 
Castalian oracle, doubt, if it cannot be cured, must at all events 
be counterbalanced by action. 
With tranquil purpose, fervent mind, 
Foster, while you abide on earth, 
And humbly offer to your kind 
The gift assigned to you at birth. 


These are not the last lines of the poem, but they sum up its 
final teaching. 

Let us now compare Juz Memoriam and the Door of 
Humility not as poems but as contributions to moral and 
religious philosophy. Lord Tennyson rings the changes on 
the two themes, that science will not allow us to believe 
in individual immortality, and that human nature in the 
concrete imperatively demands that we should do so, his 
conclusion being that human nature is the truer guide. Mr. 
Austin’s perplexities and their solution take afar more practical 
form, and this is illustrated in his fable, no less than in his 
argument. The distress with which he deals does not originate, 
like Lord Tennyson’s, in unavailing lamentation over the dead, 
but in the not insuperable difficulty of re-uniting himself with 
the living. Again, whereas for Lord Tennyson the modern 
obstacles to belief arise mainly from what we may call cosmic 
science, for Mr. Austin they arise mainly from considerations 
of human history. Lord Tennyson is confronted with the 
speculative impossibility of religion. Mr. Austin is confronted 
mainly with the historical evanescence of religions, The things 
which for Lord Tennyson “shape themselves like clouds 
and go,” are the individual facts of the universe. For Mr. 
Austin they are man’s interpretations of these facts. And, again, 
whilst Lord Tennyson’s remedy is to “dwell in his own spirit,” 
to “dream his dream and think it true,” Mr. Austin’s remedy 
is to wake up and use one’s talents, and to trust that by this 
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act of virile and practical fidelity, the faith which is at present 
disappearing from us into the world of dreams will one day be 
restored to us in some new form, as a reality. 

Neither of these two doctrines is morally or philosophically 
novel. Lord Tennyson’s is merely an elaboration of the pro- 
verb that the heart is more trustworthy than the head. Mr. 
Austin’s is merely an elaboration, highly idealised, of the final 
moral of “ Candide ”—* il faut cultiver notre jardin.” 

Poems, however, are not mere philosophic treatises. They 
may be less complete than such treatises in point of logic ; but 
they aim at doing something which the mere treatise neither 
performs nor aims at. A philosophic poem aims not merely 
at expounding a philosophy, but at exhibiting a philosophy as 
assimilated by the nature of the concrete man, and uniting 
itself with his will, his senses, his imagination, his conscience, 
and all the modes of emotion. A philosophic poem, accord- 
ingly, in proportion as it is genuinely poetic, conveys its 
intellectual content not to the intellect directly, but indirectly, 
through the medium of the reader’s imagination, his feelings, 
his conscience, and the totality of his personal experiences. 
Hence, whereas in the treatise, style is invaluable as an 
assistance to the reader, but does not hold in solution any 
essential part of the writer’s meaning, in the philosophic poem 
it is the vehicle of the one distinguishing part of it—the part 
which differentiates a poem from a mere treatise in metre. In 

a genuine philosophic poem—this we start with assuming—the 
philosophy has been first poetised in the mind of the poet 
himself ; it has been assimilated and vitalised by his own 
personal emotion; and his style is the means by which he 
arouses a Corresponding emotion in the reader. 

Passing, then, from the respective philosophies of the late 
Poet Laureate and the present, let us compare the manner in 
which respectively they convey them to the world as poets. 

In this respect they afford us a striking contrast. They 
represent two opposite conceptions of what poetic style should 
be. Mr, Austin himself has admitted this in one of his own 
prose works. He regards Lord Tennyson as the type of those 
who have cultivated a style too persistently minute, too self- 
conscious, and too scrupulous in its finish. His own theory 
and practice we will consider presently. Meanwhile it may 
be conceded that Lord Tennyson’s style at times does justify 
the exception which Mr. Austin takes to it. It suggests that 
the author is less occupied with what he has to say than with 
his incomparable way of saying it. It is also at times much 
too elaborate for its purpose, as a watchmaker’s turning would 
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be if applied to a cart-wheel, or a jeweller’s enamel if used as 
a coating for a garden wall. But such incidental defects must 
not blind us to its meaning and its value. I will give three 
examples of Lord Tennyson’s method, as applied in the way 
most signally characteristic of him. 


Calm is the morn without a sound, 
Calm as to suit a calmer grief ; 
And only through the faded leaf 

The chestnut pattering to the ground. 


Thy marble dark in bright appears, 
As slowly steals a silver flame 
Along the letters of thy name 

And o’er the number of thy years. 


And again this, to the brook : 


Flood the haunts of hern and crake, 
Or into silver arrows break 
The sailing moon in creek and cove. 


It seems to me hardly possible to conceive of language used 
with greater perfection than it is in the above passages. 
Every word tells. Every word appeals to the imagination of the 
reader, awakening his subconscious as well as his conscious 
memory. The fact, for example, that moonlight breaks itself 
into arrows on a ripple, is consciously appreciated by but few 
out of the many who watch the spectacle ; but Lord Tennyson’s 
lines explain to them what they have all seen unknowingly, 
and what, by prolonged observation, they might realise on any 
moonlit night for themselves, 

Here we have the explanation of what a style such as this 
means. It is highly wrought, and dependent on the nicest 
choice—often requiring prolonged and painful labour—of 
phrase, image, and epithets, because it represents a previous 
mental process on the part of the poet, of a kind no less 
elaborate. Lord Tennyson describes the stillness of the 
windless morning, the letters of the moonlit tablet, and the 
ripples of the moonlit brook, by touches so minute, and so 
astonishing in their choice vitality, because he has previously 
submitted the various things described to an observation of 
whose minuteness and intensity his style is the mere reflection. 
Nor does Lord Tennyson confine his distinctive method to the 
sensuous aspects of things, as the senses gradually convey 
them to us. He applies it to facts as generalised by philosophy, 
and philosophic science. The moral meaning of ‘“ scarped 
cliff and quarried stone” is grasped by him no less accurately 
than the aspect of the memorial tablet to his friend, or than 
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that of “the silvery gossamers, that twinkle into green and 
old.” 

. Mr. Ruskin, in one of his Oxford lectures, compared the 
respective methods followed by Holbein and Gainsborough in 
painting the human mouth. Holbein realised every nuance of 
light and shade, as the closest observation revealed to him ; 
and he reproduced it laboriously by an incalculable number 
of touches. Gainsborough was content with a general impres- 
sion from a distance, and this he reproduced with a single 
movement of his brush. Mr. Austin in his theory of style is, 
as compared to Lord Tennyson, what Gainsborough was to 
Holbein with regard to method in painting. He is against 
the method of stippling, and minute touches. He is all for 
bold strokes of the brush which take care of themselves, and 
which have accomplished their purpose almost before the 
artist is aware of it. This method, he admits, may result in 
technical blemishes, which are more or less perceptible to the 
eye of a microscopic criticism ; but what is lost in technical 
flawlessness is more than made up for by directness, strength 
and freedom. 

The theory, as a theory, is capable of being reasonably 
defended. It was, no doubt, the latent theory of Byron, and 
also of Homer, if we may think of Homer as an individual. 
To a long narrative poem, such as the Odyssey or Don Juan, a 
style that “takes care of itself” may be better suited than 
a more elaborate one ; the reason being that, in such poems 
as these, the interest depends on a diffused, rather than 
on a concentrated attention. Mr. Austin, however, seems in 
danger of forgetting that in life, and consequently in poetry, 
facts and scenes, when considered for certain purposes, require 
to be dealt with very much more minutely than they do when 
considered for others. Treatment which would be over-elaborate 
in such a poem as the Odyssey is absolutely essential to such a 
poem as Jz Memoriam. Still even with respect to philosophic 
poems, the degree of minuteness requisite in thought and style 
varies, according to the point of view from which the author 
regards his subject; and it may be freely conceded to Mr. 
Austin that his broad historical outlook on things, which shows 
him the ways of mankind like a widely-extended landscape, 
requires greater breadth and less elaboration of style than does 
the telescopic or microscopic analysis to which Lord Tennyson 
submits both the individual mind and nature. Mr, Austin’s 
theory of style, then, when applied to his present poem, may 
be accepted as being, for his own purposes, a sounder theory 
than Lord Tennyson’s. 
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Let us compare two descriptions given by the two poets— 
one, Lord Tennyson’s, of what he saw from the roof of Milan 
Cathedral ; the other, Mr. Austin’s, of what he saw from the 
heights of Corinth. Lord Tennyson saw a mountain. Mr. 
Austin saw a building. The mountain is described by Lord 
Tennyson as 


A thousand shadowy-pencilled valleys, 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 


Of the building, Mr. Austin says only that he 


Descried, as through the mists of time, 
Faintly the far Acropolis. 


The manner of each poet is characteristically different. Lord 
Tennyson’s language is as delicate as the touch of a miniature 
painter; and rightly so—for the beauty of the mountain 
depends on each detail of its aspect at the moment. Mr. Austin’s 
almost bald simplicity is appropriate to his mention of the 
Acropolis ; for the Acropolis is fraught with a multitude of 
familiar, yet overwhelming associations, from which the mind 
would be only distracted by the obtrusion of some transitory 
aspect of it. As it is, Mr. Austin gives us a most effective and 
memorable picture, which succeeds in bringing home to us, by 
its very absence of detail, the intellectual greatness of Hellas, 
and the smallness of it as a geographical region. Similarly 
effective in its broad spontaneous simplicity is his description 
of how 

Abides on unmysterious height 
The calm unquestioning Parthenon. 


But the finest example of Mr. Austin’s theory of style as 
illustrated by his own practice of it, is perhaps to be found in 
the two following quatrains, referring to his wanderings through 
Florence, when revisiting it after a long absence : 


(Where) Buonarotti’s plastic hand 

Made marble block from Massa’s steep 
Dawn into day at his command, 

Then plunged it into Night and Sleep. 


No later wanderings can dispel 
The glamour of the bygone years : 
And through the streets I know so well, 
I scarce can see my way for tears. 


If Mr. Austin would always write up to this standard, his 
theory of style would, so far as his own purposes are concerned, 
be justified by his practical interpretation of it. 

Mr. Austin must, however, forgive me for saying that such 
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in my estimation is not always the case. Finding that, in many 
cases, his style can successfully take care of itself—that it 
spontaneously assumes a form on which he is unable to improve, 
and that any Tennysonian elaboration of phrase would weaken 
it, he deliberately adopts the assumption that such must be the 
case always. My own opinion—the reverse of this—is that in 
any poem as a whole—especially in a poem such as that which 
we are now considering—even the boldest and the simplest style 
will not take care of itself throughout ; but must, except in 
occasional and rare passages, receive the chastisement of careful 
correction before it can do the writer justice. “The second 
heat,” as Ben Jonson says, “ must be struck upon the Muse’s 
anvil.” And I propose to justify this opinion by reference to 
Mr. Austin himself. In one of his prose works he tells an 
interesting story of a conversation between himself and Lord 
Tennyson, in the course of which they touched on the subject 
of Locksley Hall. With regard to this poem Mr, Austin 
took occasion to observe that in one of the finest passages of 
it there was something which, he ventured to think, made it 
fall short of perfection. The passage in question was this : 


Slowly comes a hungry people, like a lion drawing nigher 
Unto one that nods and blinks behind a slowly dying fire. 


The fault which Mr. Austin detected here was the recurrence 
of the same vowel sound in the two consecutive words “ dying ” 
and “ fire.” Now, whether this particular criticism be accepted 
as sound or no, it embodies a correct principle. It shows that 
Mr, Austin understands perfectly what I, at all events, hold to 
be a true poetical standard. It assumes that poetry cannot 
approach perfection unless it appeals to, and satisfies the very 
nicest requirement of the ear. And if the judgment of the ear 
is to be satisfied to this extreme degree, it naturally follows 
that the judgment of the mind as to clearness of expression, 
and grace of grammatical form, must be similarly satisfied also. 
I shall therefore be only inviting Mr. Austin to place himself 
before his own judgment-seat, when I ask him to consider the 
following verses of his own: 

Why linger longer, subject, here, 
Where Nature sits and reigns alone, 
Inspiring love not, only fear, 
Upon her autocratic throne ? 


This stanza is valuable for my present purpose; for it 
embodies the most characteristic defects to which Mr. Austin’s 
anti-Tennysonian theory of style leads him to commit on his 
own account, and which the standard of style which he appealed 
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to for Lord Tennyson’s benefit condemns, And first as to 
sound, If the critical ear cannot tolerate such an elusive 
repetition of vowels as occurs in the phrase ‘a slowly dying 
fire, how can it help being outraged by the phrase “ why linger 
longer’? Mr. Austin theoretically is intolerant of the mote ; 
he is practically satisfied with the beam. If this is style taking 
care of itself, the sooner some other custodian takes a little 
care of it, the better. ‘Inspiring love not” for “ not inspiring 
love” is an outrage on the English language. The locution 
is not merely inadmissible itself; but it is only saved by a 
comma from meaning the very opposite of what it is intended 
to mean—namely, ‘inspiring love as well as fear,” instead of 
“inspiring fear, and not inspiring love at all.” Farther, one 
may, after a great deal of trouble, discover what Mr. Austin 
means by his use of the word ‘subject.” He means, “ why 
should I remain here as a subject of this autocratic Power ?” 
But by his omission of the particle “a” he hides his meaning 
so effectually that his lines must be read several times before 
this meaning can be guessed at. 

I have discussed these particular blemishes at length because, 
as I have said, they are typical, Blemishes of a similar kind 
meet us on every page, and mar the effect of even many of the 
finest stanzas. Let me give some further examples : 


Loud the blackbird cheers his bride 
Deep in umbrageous Vicarage. 


Here, in addition to the awkward and meaningless elision of 
“a” or “the” before “‘ Vicarage,” we have the deeper blemish 
of an absolutely false statement. The poet is saying what he 
does not even pretend to mean. The blackbird does not cheer 
his bride in the Vicarage. He cheers it in the Vicarage garden. 
Mr. Austin, had he wished to tell us that deer were feeding in 
a park, might just as well have said that they were feeding inside 
a manor-house. 

The following lines refer to tourists visiting the picture- 
galleries of Florence : 


They scan, they prate, they marvel why 
The figures still expressive glow, 

Oblivious they were painted by 
Adoring Fra Angelico.' 


Now Mr. Austin doubtless has a meaning here which, had he 
taken the trouble to think it out and express it, might have 
been valuable, and even profound ; but what he actually says 
means—-it is difficult to decide what. If the tourists had not 
been oblivious that Fra Angelico was the painter, how would 
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this have explained the reason why the glow had not faded 
from his pictures? Does Mr. Austin mean to hint that the 
colours retain their glow because of the devoutness of the 
painter’s adoration? He cannot mean that. Does he mean 
then, that they retain their glow (which may very likely be 
the case) because Fra Angelico mixed his colours for him- 
self in some way no longer practised? If he means this, he 
does not say so; and his use of the word “ adoring” tends to 
give a contrary impression. Or does he mean that what the 
tourists ought to think about is not the painter’s pictures, but 
his faith ? If he means this, he hides his meaning as though 
it were the “light” of an acrostic, and leaves his reader to 
guess at it, as the only meaning which is tolerable. 

Examples of this kind of carelessness, inaccuracy, and fatal 
want of finish might be multiplied indefinitely. Space will 
allow me, however, to add two more only, and I shall give 
these because they throw considerable light on the causes to 
which the unfortunate deficiencies in Mr. Austin’s style 
are due: 

My conscience would my will withstand, 
Did Will project a world like this ; 
Better eternal Vacuum still, 
Than murder, lust, and heartlessness. 


If Reason be the sole safe guide 
In man implanted from above, 
Why crave we for one only face? 
Why consecrate the name of Love ? 


The meaning in both these stanzas is important, pertinent, 
and clear. My reason for quoting them is that they both 
contain a defect which can be due only to a deliberate and 
almost contemptuous carelessness as to form. In both stanzas 
the poet omits a rhyme, which belongs as much as the scansion 
does to the form of verse chosen by him. Mr. Austin is as 
familiar with this form as any of his readers can be; and 
nothing but carelessness can account for this cynical neglect 
of one of its simplest and most obvious requirements, Either 
he did not think it worth his while to write accurately at first ; 
or he did not think it worth his while afterwards to see 
whether he had written accurately or no. 

If Mr. Austin wrote ill, when he does so, because he is 
incapable at such times of writing better, a friendly critic 
might have some compunction in using the language of 
condemnation. But Mr. Austin’s faults are not due, in my 
judgment, to incapacity, but to a radical defect in the theory, 
deliberately adopted by him, as to what good poetry is. This 
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defect consists in the exaggerated importance which he attri- 
butes, firstly, to the spontaneous flow of poetic thought ; and, 
secondly, to the language in which he himself spontaneously 
expresses it. In my judgment, both these primary spontaneities 
require to be submitted to a secondary process far longer 
and more painful than Mr. Austin will admit to be necessary ; 
and were I asked by him to justify this judgment I should 
appeal from what I regard as his fatal failures to what I regard 
as his own signal successes. These last would afford him a 
series of standards by which, without going farther, much of 
his writing would be condemned. It is not that his faculties 
fail him, but that a false theory misleads him. 

I have already given examples of his writing as it is at its 
best. Let me recall to his memory a few others : 


They (the peasants) kneel as they were taught to kneel 
In childhood, and demand not why, 

But, as they chant or answer, feel 
A vague communion with the sky. 


The fluttering of the fallen leaves 
Dimples the leaden pool awhile ; 

So Age impassively receives 
Youth’s tale of troubles with a smile. 


The following is from another poem : 


Goodnight! The hawk is in its nest, 
And the last rook hath dropped to rest. 
There is no hum, no chirp, no bleat, 

No rustle in the meadow-sweet. 

The woodbine, somewhere out of sight, 
Sweetens the loneliness of night. 

The sister stars that once were seven, 
Mourn for their missing mate in Heaven. 


In all these passages the thought is clear, complete and 
chastened. The language is limpid and musical. The poet's 
meaning sings itself, without being open to a doubt. There is 
no straining after effect, and yet there are no lapses into bald 
slovenly prose, Let Mr. Austin compare passages like these 
with phrases from his present poem, which he may find on 
almost every page of it, such as the following :—“ Inspiring 
love not, only hate ” ; “ Announcing her propinquity ” ; “ Lulled 
in retrospective bliss” ; “Ave Maria belfries chime,” for The 
belfries chime Ave Maria ; “ Who never, deem they, intercedes,” 
for Who, they deem, never intercedes; what would Monica 
feel if she thought that “I could prefer the awe of far off moun- 
tains more than her” ?; “One still deholds (the sky, &c.), but 
nowhere sees Panathenaic festival”—as though seeing and 
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beholding were not just the same thing ; “ Glamour anear and 
charm afar”—when between “glamour” and “charm” no 
intelligible contrast is intended. The alternate use in the same 
sentence of such ordinary and archaic forms as “ wails” and 
“ waileth,” for no other purpose than that of easily helping out 
the metre: “ Pan, suggesting to the poet’s gui// the sensual 
note.” Or absolute defiances of grammar, which leave the 
following stanza untranslatable : 


That mortal wiser then was He, 

Who gave the palm to Beauty’s smile, 
Divides his gifts among the three, 

And thuswise baffles Discord’s guile. 


Or the following, which is surely the very apotheosis of 
platitude : 
Experiencing a kindred fate 
With the first Parents of us all, 
Jehovah thrust through Eden’s Gate, 
When knowledge brought about their Fall. 


Or, to take an illustration from a passage which is otherwise 
really fine, let Mr. Austin re-read this : 


Unchanged adown the changing years, 
Here where the Judas-blossoms blaze, 
Against Sophia’s marble piers 
The scowling Moslem lean and gaze. 


And still at sunset’s solemn hour, 
Where Christ’s devout Crusader trod, 
Defiant from the minaret’s tower 
Proclaim, “ There is no God but God.” 


Any reader of ordinary cultivation will here be at once 
offended, and feel his pleasure in the passage half destroyed by 
the gross and almost insulting carelessness of the phrase 
“minaret’s tower.” A minaret zs a tower; and Mr. Austin, in 
writing about a village church or St. Peter’s, might just as well 
talk to us about “ asteeple’s tower,” or about “a cupola’s dome.” 
If his readers have not sufficient respect for him, this is largely 
due to the fact that he has not sufficient respect for his 
readers. 

It is because Mr. Austin so constantly elects to write in this 
way, which is like pelting his audience with stones as soon as 
he has induced them to listen to him, that he fails to secure 
the hearing which his natural genius merits ; and I will, in 
conclusion, say a few words as to what I consider his natural 
genius to be. 

Inaccurate, insufficient and self-obscuring, as he constantly 
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is in the execution of his poetry—presenting in these respects 
a marked contrast to his predecessor—he, in himself, equals, 
and probably excels Lord Tennyson in his general conception 
of what great poetry is. He realises, indeed, more clearly than 
any other modern English poet, that the value of poetry 
depends primarily on the comprehensiveness of the view of life, 
and the experience of life, embodied in it. He realises, as 
Goethe realised consciously, as Shakespeare realised uncon- 
sciously, and as Rossetti did not realise at all, that the great 
poet must be a philosopher and a man of the world, besides 
being a man of song ; that the gift of singing is subsidiary to 
what the song conveys ; and that what it conveys must be the 
soul of the world, not the soul of the artist’s studio; and his 
superiority even to Lord Tennyson in this respect is illustrated, 
as I have already hinted, by his strong historical sense—a sense 
in which Lord Tennyson was singularly deficient. In my 
opinion, however, Mr. Austin does himself a great, a fatal 
injustice, by overlooking a truth which Lord Tennyson perhaps 
sometimes exaggerated—namely, that no singing adequate to a 
great subject can be accomplished without a laborious training 
of the voice, and patient and repeated rehearsals, on every 
fresh occasion, of every difficult passage; that the human 
singer cannot sing as the birds do; that his notes must be 
perfected by artifice before they are fit for the service of art. 
I may be wrong. Mr. Austin may be right. The object of 
style is to produce a desired effect upon others. This effect is 
the final test of its merits. It has been said that every great 
writer has to create the taste by which he is to be appreciated ; 
and a style like his, which is left to take care of itself, may 
some day come to be accepted as that which is most manly, 
eloquent and effective. Meanwhile I, in all friendliness to 
himself, and I believe the larger part of the present generation 
of readers, differ from him. 


W. H. MALLOCK. 


“OPSONIC” TREATMENT AND ITS 
RELATION TO TUBERCULOSIS 


SINCE the original announcement was made by Koch on 
Match 14, 1882, that the dread disease of consumption was 
due to the presence of a bacillus, and that this bacillus was 
communicable, strenuous efforts have been made to finda 
remedy for, and a preventive against, the disease by discover- 
ing what favours or what opposes the existence and growth of 
the bacillus to which it is due. 

Hitherto the efforts to stamp out the disease have worked 
mainly along two lines, namely, first, the proper treatment of 
those already attacked, and second, the education of the public 
to the fact that the disease is under certain conditions infec- 
tious, and in the methods best suited to prevent infection. 

As to the treatment of those already attacked, an endeavour 
is made to build up the patient’s general health by means of 
feeding, of fresh air, and of rest both mental and physical. 
The Sanatoria where the ideal treatment can be given are, 
numerically, totally inadequate to meet the demand. Not one 
in one hundred consumptive people in this country can ever 
by any possibility get into any Sanatorium. Further, it is one 
of the pathetic facts connected with the treatment that so many 
patients who seemed to improve rapidly under the influence of 
the Sanatorium régime, relapse when again called upon to live 
a normal business life, especially if the disease was of long 
standing. 

With respect to preventing communication of the disease, 
several societies have lately been formed with the object of 
educating the poor on this matter, and some of these societies 
are working with some of the hospitals. The hospitals, with 
the patient’s permission, communicate with the societies, who 
send one of their members to the patient’s house, and try to 
teach the members of the family what to do to prevent com- 
munication, The greatest tact is necessary, or the poor 


patient becomes an object of persecution rather than of com- 
passion. 
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Quite recently a very important step forward in the treatment 
of the disease has been made, and this paper is written by a 
layman for laymen in the hope that its importance may be 
understood. The writer is not a worker himself, but is simply 
the reporter of the work of others ; and his position as secre- 
tary of a large hospital has necessitated a practical acquaintance 
with the working of the Opsonic Department ; he is specially 
indebted for his information to the writings of Sir A. E. Wright 
and Captain Douglas, in charge of the Department at St. 
Mary’s Hospital; and Dr. Bulloch, in charge of the Opsonic 
Department at the London Hospital, and his assistant, Dr. 
Western. 

The treatment depends upon making certain tests upon the 
blood, by which tests the “resistance” of a patient against 
“tuberculosis ” (and certain other diseases) can be measured, 
and then, if the resistance is found to be sub-normal, supplying 
the necessary stimulus to increase the resistance. 

It is necessary, in explaining the system, to go back and 
remind lay readers what are the constituents of normal blood. 
If a vessel of freshly drawn blood be taken and allowed to 
stand, it will be found that in an hour or two it will have be- 
come a jelly so firm that the vessel can be inverted without 
spilling the contents. On letting this jelly stand still longer, 
there will gradually exude drops of a clear straw-coloured 
fluid—serum ; the serum increases in amount with time, and 
the red clot shrinks and finally floats in a bath of serum. 

If another vessel of fresh blood be taken, and it be whipped 
with twigs and then allowed to stand, it will be found that it 
will not form a clot as did the other, but will remain a bright 
scarlet fuid. Entangled in the twigs will be seen some shreds, 
and when these are washed under a tap, it will be noticed that 
these shreds are composed of a white elastic fibrous substance. 
This is called fibrin. 

If you prick your finger, and examine the drop of blood 
under a microscope of high power, you will see hundreds of 
circular yellowish bodies—the red corpuscles ; they are round 
like a coin, but not quite flat; they are thicker round the 
edges than in the middle, so that when seen edgeways they 
look like a bi-concavelens, They tend to run together in little 
piles like heaps of coins. Here and there in the clear spaces 
between the heaps of red corpuscles you may see one or two 
white corpuscles ; there are only two to about every thousand 
of the red, so that they could be easily overlooked. By proper 
methods they can be stained, and then their shape will more 
easily be recognised. They are a little larger than the red cells, 
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and are spheroidal in shape. They have the power of wan- 
dering about by amceboid movement, and so varying their 
shape. 

The corpuscles float in a colourless fluid—the plasma. If 
the specimen be left still for five minutes under the microscope, 
you may be able to see indications of minute fibrils pervading 
the fluid and holding together the corpuscles. The blood has 
clotted, and a network of fibres entangles both the corpuscles 
and the fluid lying between the corpuscles into one jelly-like 
mass. 

It is therefore evident that : 

(a) The clotting of blood is due to the formation of a 
body (called fibrin) after it leaves the body. 

(4) When blood is whipped, the fibrin is caught by the 
twigs as fast as it is produced. 

(c) Only a certain amount of fibrin can be produced, and 
when this has been removed the blood remains fluid and 
will not clot. 

(2) The fibrin formed in blood which is heft stil] per- 
vades the whole clot ; the net of fibres contracts, netting 
in the corpuscles as it does so and squeezing out the 
serum, 

To summarise : 

Blood consists of corpuscles (red and white) floating in a 
fluid called “plasma.” The plasma is serum containing a 
small quantity of a body called fibrinogen, together with other 
bodies, including calcium salts, which act on the fibrinogen to 
convert it into fibrin after the blood leaves the body. This 
formation of fibrin after the blood leaves the body is a very 
useful arrangement for us, as by its formation a cut is sealed 
up and further bleeding arrested. In 1olbs. of blood the 
plasma weighs about 6 lbs. and the corpuscle about 4 lbs. 

Now there are certain chemicals (e¢.g., citrates and oxalates, 
which precipitate the calcium salts mentioned above as essen- 
tial to clotting) which when added to blood prevent the 
formation of fibrin and hence of clotting. If you take a little 
of this blood (to which the chemical has been added) put it 
into a test-tube and the test-tube into a centrifugal machine, 
the corpuscles being heavier will fall to the bottom, leaving the 
clear citrated plasma on top. This simple process is important, 
because in this new treatment much depends upon certain 
tests applied to serum and to corpuscles, and by this means 
the one or the other can be obtained in a pure state. 

The white corpuscles were discovered in 1835 by Nasse. 
Little attention was at first paid to them. But during the last 
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forty years, and specially since the recent advances in the 
science of bacteriology, they have been the subject of 
much investigation. Our blood with its millions * of corpuscles 
has been likened to a great community or republic ; the red 
corpuscles were the workers whose duty it was to carry oxygen 
from the lungs to all parts of the body; the white corpuscles 
or leucocytes ¢ as they are called, were the soldiers; it was 
their duty to watch for any foreign and harmful micro-organism 
which might enter the body, to destroy it and remove it. And 
there were many good grounds for such a simile. The follow- 
ing experiment, for instance, is almost conclusive : 

Take a drop of blood and place it on a microscope slide, 
and mix with it a drop of some culture containing swarms of, 
say, tubercle bacilli (the bacilli which are the cause of tuber- 
culosis), As soon as mixed hold the slide over the flame of a 
spirit lamp so as to kill by heat both corpuscles and bacilli. 
Now examine under the microscope. You will see the usual 
piles of red corpuscles with a few straggling white corpuscles 
or leucocytes, and, dotted about amongst the red and white 
corpuscles, the tiny short rods of the dreaded bacillus, In 
performing the experiment a bacteriologist uses a material 
which stains the bacilli red, so that they can be readily 
detected, 

Now repeat the experiment, but before killing the corpuscles 
and bacilli put the slide into an incubator kept at body tem- 
perature for fifteen minutes—shen kill with the lamp and 
examine as before. 

The result is astonishing when seen for the first time. The 
red corpuscles are there as before, and also the white, but not 
the bacilli dotted about. On looking carefully the bacilli are 
seen embedded in the white corpuscles in numbers varying 
from two to ten in each. This is what takes place in the body, 
the ingested bacteria being eventually killed and digested 
inside the leucocytes, 

This belief that the white corpuscles acted as the guardians 
of the life of the body was used to explain other observations. 
The fact that certain diseases could only be taken once, was 
said to be due to the fact that the “soldiers” having once fought 
and beaten a foe( z.¢., the micro-organisms to which the disease 


© The blood of a healthy adult contains about 5,000,000 red blood corpuscles 
and 8000 white blood corpuscles per cubic millimetre. 

t+ There are several varieties of white blood cells recognised by scientists. 
In this article we are considering one variety only, namely the polymorpho- 
nuclear leucocyte, which numbers, in health, about 72 per cent. of the total 
white cells. 
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was due) were always able afterwards to beat that foe without 
effort through having gained experience of his tactics. The 
fact that when a person was suffering from some ailment he 
was particularly exposed to the infection of another, was 
explained by saying that the soldiers were engaged in over- 
coming one enemy, and were thus open to attack in another 
quarter. It was no wonder that the theory of the duties of the 
leucocytes soon ceased to be regarded as a theory a at all, but 
as a fact proved and true. 

But quite recently, the high reputation so long held by these 
white corpuscles has been challenged. An accidental experi- 
ment suggested that they were not all they were thought to be. 
The experiment which marked the beginning of the downfall of 
the leucocytes was as follows : 

Some fresh blood to which one of the above-mentioned 
chemicals had been added to prevent clotting was taken, and 
instead of mixing it with some bacilli as in our former experi- 
ment, it was placed in a test-tube and, centrifugalised, by which 
means two layers were obtained—the citrated plasma being above 
and the corpuscles at the bottom. Then the supernatant fluid was 
poured off and the residual corpuscles washed ; this washing is 
accomplished by filling up the tube with salt solution,* allowing 
the corpuscles to settle, and repeating this until they are quite 
free from every trace of plasma. When this was the case, the 
old test was performed of mixing the corpuscles with some 
bacilli and examining the result under the microscope after 
incubation; as a result it was found that now the leucocytes 
were entirely unable to take up any bacilli at all. The experiment 
was repeated over and over again, but always with the same 
result, namely, that white corpuscles could not capture bacilli, 
if no plasma were present, Gradually investigators were forced 
to the conclusion that the leucocytes were not by their own 
power the slayers of our foes, but rather scavengers which ate 
up the dead bodies of the microbes after they had been killed 
or in some way prepared by other bodies hitherto unsuspected 
which existed in the plasma, 

One of these other bodies has since been called an “Opsonin”— 
feast preparer (dYwvelv, to provide dainties), The investigation is 
still going on. To laymen it seems at first sight of little import- 
ance, But, it is not unimportant. It is to our advantage to 
know whether our “ resistance” is due to leucocytes or not, 
so that we may know whether consumption is to be combated 

* This salt solution is one having the same isotonic power as the blood 


plasma, and its use is necessary so as to prevent destruction of the corpuscles 
by a process of osmosis, as would happen if water were used. 
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by treatment which shall increase the number of leucocytes in 
the blood, or to some other treatment intended to encourage 
the formation or the activity of these protective substances. 

In our investigations we require three things : 

(1) Serum, This wecan get from blood which has clotted. 

(2) Corpuscles. We can get these (red and white 
mixed) from citrated blood, by means of the centrifugal 
machine, and we must wash them until free from plasma. 

(3) An “emulsion.” This is a fluid in which are 
suspended a large number of tubercle bacilli, and is used 
as our testing material; it is obtained by growing the 
tubercle bacillus in broth of a special kind in glass 
vessels, collecting some of the growth and mixing it with 
salt solution. It forms an opalescent white fluid. 

We can take definite volumes of the serum, of the washed 
corpuscles, and of the bacillary emulsion ; then these can be 
mixed and digested in an incubator for fifteen minutes at body 
temperature and subsequently examined under a microscope. 
The number of bacilli engulfed in the leucocytes can be thus 
counted, and the average per leucocyte obtained by a simple 
calculation. 

We must now perform one or two experiments to enable us 
to answer certain questions. 

The first question is : 

EXPERIMENT I. 

Is it the leucocytes or the opsonin Heat the serum to a temperature 
in the serum which attack the of 60°C. (a temperature at which 
bacilli? opsonin is killed); then mix with 

the other two in the usual way and 
examine, 

No bacilli are engulfed by the 
leucocytes. 

The second question : 

EXPERIMENT 2. 

Does the opsonin cause the bacilli Mix the serum (containing the 
to be destroyed by stimulating the opsonin) with the bacilli and let the 
leucocytes to attack them, or by pro- mixture stand for fifteen minutes at 
ducing some change in the bacilli body temperature. 


Then raise to 
themselves? 


temperature of 60°C., in order to kill 
the opsonin. Now add the cor- 
puscles, incubate again for fifteen 
minutes, and examine as before. It 
will be seen that now the leucocytes 
readily engulf the bacilli; therefore 
the serum produced some change in 
the bacilli during the first period of 
digesting. The opsonin did not stimu- 
late the leucocytes, because we killed 
it before the leucocytes were added. 
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By studying the opsonin in the serum of different individuals, 
it has been shown that when different bloods are compared, 
it is the serum, or rather, the opsonin in it, and not the 
leucocytes which are the variable factor. The following 
experiments show this. 

The blood of five persons was examined; some of these 
persons were known to be quite healthy ; some were known 
to be unhealthy (consumptive), 

(1) The serum of the same healthy man was used in 
each test. 

(2) The same tubercle emulsion was used in each test. 

(3) The corpuscles of the five different persons were 
used, the ordinary tests were made, and the number of 
bacilli engulfed in the leucocytes counted and the average 


struck. 

Result : 
(1) Serum plus bacilli plus corpuscles of A gave 9.8 
(2) ” ” ” B » 96 Bacilli 
(3) ” ” ” Cc » 9-7 per 
(4) ” ” ” DD» 99 leucocyte. 
(5) ” ” ” E 9-3 


A strange result. The leucocytes of these unhealthy and 
healthy individuals all entrapped about the same number of 
bacilli when those bacilli were acted upon by the serum containing 
the opsonin of a healthy person. 

The next experiment was still more conclusive. One inves- 
tigator took some of his own serum and his own corpuscles 
and some tubercle emulsion, and performed the usual experi- 
ment. Result: 

Own serum plus bacilli plus own leucocytes gave an average of 9.8 per 
leucocyte. 

He reckoned this figure of 9.8 as a standard, as he is himself a 
healthy man. Then he performed the usual test, using his own 
serum, but with it the corpuscles of two persons suffering from 
tubercular disease. Result : 


A. Own serum plus baciliz plus leucocytes of patient gave 9.7 


B. ” ” ” ” 9.6 
So that the result was about the same as with his own 
leucocytes, 


He next tried his own leucocytes with the serum containing the 
opsonin of the patients and the same bacillary emulsion. Result : 
A. Serum of patient plus bacilli plus own leucocytes gave 5.0 
B. * Pe -s * 4.8 

So that only half the number of bacilli were entrapped when 
VOL. XLVII 64 
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the sera of the diseased patients were used as when his own 
serum was used. 

Obviously, it is the serum and not the leucocytes which vary, 
or, rather, it is the opsonin in the serum which varies, No one 
has seen these opsonins ; the microscope does not reveal them. 
They are probably chemical substances in solution in the serum. 
We only know them by their work. We do not know in what 
part of the body they are manufactured, or how long they live. 
We know, however, that they are not the only protective bodies 
which we have in our blood. Others have been discovered which 
attack harmful microbes without calling in the aid of the leu- 
cocytes at all. 

It is here necessary to explain what is meant by a term con- 
stantly used in these experiments, viz., “‘Opsonic Index.” 

Suppose we have examined the blood of a perfectly healthy 
person with no history of consumption at all, and find an 
average of 8 bacilli per leucocyte after the test, having used a 
certain bacillary emulsion, Then we examine a sick person’s 
blood and find an average of 4, and another and find 2, with 
the same emulsion. Now, it is not simply the number we want 
to know ; this would be misleading, because it would vary with 
the thickness of the emulsion. What we do want to know is 
the number as compared with that of a healthy individual and 
with the same emulsion. So that if in this case the healthy 
individual with the average of 8 per leucocyte be called the 
standard, or 1.0, then one of these patients is half normal, or 
0.5, and the other is quarter normal, or 0,25. The ‘‘ opsonic 
index” of these three people is said to be 1.0, 0.5, and 0.25 
respectively. In each case the opsonic index is obtained by 
dividing the number of bacilli entrapped by the number en- 
trapped by the leucocytes of the normal individual, 

Thus: 

The healthy person was 8, and 8 divided by 8—1.0 
The first patient was 4, and 4 divided by 8—o 5 
The second patient was 2, and 2 divided by 8—o.25. 


Having learned that the leucocyte is unable to englobe the 
bacteria unless aided by the opsonins, and also that the opsonic 
power of the serum of different persons is variable, we are now 
led to inquire how this opsonic power varies in health and 
disease, and how far it is possible to increase it. 

The opsonic index of seventy-one cases of healthy individuals 
from different parts of the country was taken, reckoning a 
normal man’s index as 1.0., the average of these seventy-one 
cases wis .98; we may take it, therefore, that the “ resisting 
power” of all healthy individuals is about the same. 
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Next, the opsonic index of the same man—a healthy one— 
was taken daily for many weeks, It varied only between 0.9 
and 1.1. We may assume therefore that in a healthy person 
the resistance is a constant. 

There had been examined at a certain date at this hospital 
113 cases of patients known to be suffering from lupus, a form 
of tubercular disease produced by the same bacillus. The 
average opsonic power of them all was only 0.7. Further, 
it was shown in many cases that there exists a definite relation 
between the height of the opsonic index and the rapidity of 
the cure. 

The case with a low opsonic index is difficult to cure. In 
the cases where the index is high the infection has probably 
taken place owing to a /ocal deficiency of protective substances.* 

Similar results were obtained in other tubercular infections— 
tubercular joints, glands, lungs and throat. 

Having thus obtained a certain method of measuring a 
patient’s resistance against tuberculosis, the next step was to 
discover a method of raising the patient’s opsonic index where 
it was found to be subnormal. Long before anything was 
known about opsonins it had been a matter of common know- 
ledge among medical men that, when man or animals recover 
from certain diseases, their resistance against that disease is 
increased for a long or short period. 

This increased resistance is the result of the infection and the 
means by which recovery is brought about. In cases where 
death instead of recovery results, the reason is to be found in 
the fact that this increase in resistance has failed to occur 
either owing to an inefficient call on, or a lack of response by, 
the protective mechanism of the individual infected. These 
facts have for some years been used in attempts to manufacture 
antitoxic and antibacterial sera. Animals have been given a 
series of increasing doses of bacterial toxines or bacteria until 
their serum had attained a high anti-toxic or anti-bacterial 
power. Their serum has then been drawn off and injected 
into human beings who were suffering from the disease. 

The results of this passive method have been of great service 
in diphtheria and tetanus, where anti-toxines are required ; 
but where anti-bacterial serum is required, little has been 
achieved. 

* It is possible to have a local infection although the general resistance is 
found tobe high. Thisis due to bad circulation, by which cause the protective 
bodies do not reach the seat of infection. It is noteworthy that lupus 
nearly always attacks patients on exposed surfaces, and that their circulation 
is bad. Possibly one explanation of the good results obtained by the Finsen 
light is that it draws blood to the part affected. 
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Can we not take a lesson, however, from the immunisation 
of these animals? Was not the animal’s “ resistance” against 
the disease increased by giving him a series of doses 
of the organism of that disease? But would it be safe to 
infect a person with the tubercle bacillus in order to increase 
his resistance against consumption? Obviously, no, it would 
be much too dangerous. The bacilli might increase more 
rapidly than the protective bodies. And yet the fact remains 
that by so infecting him the result might be to increase his 
resistance. Is there no way out of the difficulty? Can we 
infect him with tubercle so as to draw out his powers of 
resisting tubercle without letting him run the risk of being 
killed by the tubercle ? Yes, a way has been discovered. 

If tubercle bacilli be grown and collected (this dangerous 
product is actually grown by the pound nowadays) and the 
mass of bacilli be ground up with water, a sort of milky pro- 
duct is formed called an “emulsion,” If this were injected 
into a human being the result would probably be fatal except 
with a patient of very high resistance. But the emulsion may 
easily be killed by raising it to a temperature which kills the 
bacilli, but is not high enough to alter its physical condition ; 
just as you can raise an egg to a temperature which will kill 
the embryo and not “set” the white. If this sterilised emul- 
sion be injected subcutaneously into a patient, it supplies the 
wanting stimulus for the increased production of protective 
bodies, just as if they had to fight living bacilli. This fact has 
been known for some time, and yet patients have undoubtedly 
been killed by the injection of this sterile tubercle emulsion, 
called tuberculin. Why have they died ? Some were benefited, 
but why have some died ? 

Since a method has been devised of testing a patient’s opsonic 
power, we have found out why some died. This is the reason. 
For a day or two after the injection of tuberculin the opsonic 
power is reduced. This is termed a negative phase. Its extent 
and duration will depend largely on dosage. It is followed by 
an increase in the opsonic power, which is known as a fositive 
phase. 

Suppose the patient’s opsonic index before treatment to be 
8, and we give an injection of tuberculin on the first day. If 
we test on the second day, we shall probably find that the 
opsonic index has fallen to, say .65. If we gave another dose 
now, we should drive the opsonic index still lower, and that is 
just what we do not want to do. If we test the blood daily, 
we shall find that the index rises again in a day or two; and 
when it has reached its highest point—which is sure to be a 
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little higher than when we started—it falls again gradually 
towards the original level, we then give another dose; the fall 
and rise follow, and again after the top of the rise, another 
dose is given; the top of the rise is a little higher than the last, 
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and so the “resistance” is gradually worked up to 1.0. A 
patient with a constant resistance of 1.0 is not likely to become 
infected with tubercular disease of any kind. When a patient’s 
index has been kept up to normal for some time, the injections 
are given less frequently. The high index may become per- 
manent for six weeks or two months, Patients died previously 
because they were given injections during the ‘‘ negative phase,” 
and resistance was thus driven lower and lower until the patient 
succumbed. The importance of continually watching the 
resistance when treating by inoculations will, therefore, be 
manifest. 

The above is an outline of the new treatment for bacterial 
diseases by imitating nature’s way of causing an increased 
elaboration of the protective bodies of the blood. It will be 
apparent how little is really known, but, so far, the results have 
been most encouraging, and several of the London hospitals 
now have departments where the blood of patients is 
systematically tested, and the injections given at suitable 
intervals, Such a department will doubtless in future be 
attached to all Sanatoria for the treatment of consumption. To 
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fatten people up and get them sunburnt is of little avail unless 
their resistance is at the same time increased. 

We have spoken chiefly of tubercular infection, but this is by 
no means the only one which has been investigated in this way. 
Similar methods are applicable to all bacterial infections in 
which the organism is culturable outside the body. Already, 
by the opsonic treatment, Malta fever, typhoid, boils, car- 
buncle, pneumonia, and certain forms of cystitis have been 
cured, as well as the various forms of tubercular disease. 

Would that somebody would endow research laboratories for 
these investigations at some of our great hospitals, where there 
issuch abundance of clinical material! It would benefit not 
only England, but the whole world. The public demand alow 
“cost per bed,” and laboratories of this sort drive up the “ cost 
per bed” of a hospital. 


E. W. MorRIS. 


SALMON-RIVERS AND TROUT-STREAMS 


SINCE the beginning of last century running waters in every 
part of the United Kingdom have been gradually suffering a 
change of character. Long ago they were full and fresh at 
all times of the year, not often alarmingly high and never 
alarmingly low; but now the extremes are commonplace, 
Revisiting almost any familiar river or brook, the shade of 
an angler of a hundred years ago would find cause for 
astonishment. Now the water would be much higher than 
he had ever seen it in his earthly days; anon it would be so 
low as to be scarcely recognisable. Looking about, he would 
behold the countryside pretty much as it used to be. What, 
he would ask, has come over the scene of his well- remembered 
exploits among the salmon or the trout? It is the same 
water-course ;‘but it is not the same water, He would 
notice that the stream rises in time of rain, and falls in time 
of drought, as is natural; but it rises more rapidly and to a 
much higher level than it used to do, and falls more rapidly 
and much farther. Has the climate changed since his young 
days? Havethe rain and the rate of evaporation become 
tropical ? 

It is not the climate that has changed, All that has 
happened is that agricultural drainage has been thoroughly 
established. The rains, which used to filter through the land 
to the rivers slowly, are now rushed off in haste. 

From the angler’s point of view, the change is in every 
respect deplorable. The running waters are never now in 
what may be called a state of Nature. When they are high, 
they are far higher than Nature ordained ; when they are low, 
much lower ; when they are normal, as they must needs be 
at some point in the process of rising or falling, they are not 
normal long enough. In saying this I am not thinking about 
what is the most convenient or promising depth when one 
casts for salmon or trout. The trouble is much more serious. 
It concerns nothing less than the question whether the subjec- 
tion of the rivers and streams to abnormal fluctuations is not 
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rendering them unfit to be haunts of the fish. Consideration 
of this problem will be helped by the presentment of a typical 
example. 

Any one coming upon the Eden, which rises in the Lomond 
Hills and falls into the sea at St. Andrews, would not, in time 
of drought, think of it in association with salmon. The flow 
is not larger than that of the stream running through the golf- 
course at Bushey Hall Park, ten miles north of London, In 
Fifeshire, as at Bushey, the wanderer would see a good many 
trout ; but he would never dream of looking for a salmon. 
Now, Once upon a time salmon were plentiful in the Eden, 
There are still resident by its banks ancients who can remem- 
ber constant and splendid sport with them from the Lammas 
Flood until the beginning of winter. These changed years 
are saddening. Every autumn, when heavy rains come, a few 
salmon still go into the stream from the North Sea; leaping 
over three or four weirs, they run for about fifteen miles, after 
which they are stopped by a weir so high as not to be made 
passable by even the wildest flood. These few fish are the 
survivors of a tribe that was once great. Year by year their 
number dwindles. Why? Is it that too many of them are 
caught? That is not the explanation. We hear much, on 
many a river, about over-fishing ; but I question whether it 
be possible to over-fish a river that has fair-play. Too many 
tackles continually on a water may scare the fish into refusal 
of invitations to rise ; but that tends to preserve the stock, 
not towards thinning it out. The explanation of the gradual 
decline of salmon in the Eden is quite other than a casual 
observer would readily imagine. It is that, although in most 
years the fish can get up the river in autumn, in most years 
they cannot get down in spring. We can rely upon having 
floods in autumn, but not upon having them in February or 
March. Thus, very often, the salmon, having spawned, cannot 
obey the prompting of Nature and regain the sea. There is 
not enough water to allow them to drop over the weirs. 
Perforce, then, most of them stay in the river, unclean fish ; 
and they die. Knowledge of their unhappy presence lessens 
the charm of the Eden as a trout-stream. Probably, apart 
from preying on the trout, they do no harm; but it is not 
pleasant to think of any uncleanness in a river on which you 
are seeking sport. 

The trout themselves suffer from the unnatural fluctuations 
of the river, Long ago large ones, some of them five- 
pounders, were so common as to be almost the rule; but 
nowadays any fish over rib. is so notable that it calls for 
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special mention in the daily newspapers. The trout are still 
very plentiful ; but the average size of those caught is much 
less than it was in the days of Sir Walter Scott or even in 
those of Mr. Stewart. Here again the explanation is other 
than a casual observer would arrive at readily. It is not that 
the anglers have multiplied so greatly that most of the trout 
are caught before they reach 1rlb.; it is not that, having 
attained the age and experience which that weight denotes, 
the fish are cunning enough to detect the artifice of your flies. 
It is that only a few of the trout ever grow to be 1lb. The 
normal size of the river has been reduced, and the average 
size of the fish has fallen in proportion. These facts are not 
directly in the relation of cause and effect. It cannot be said 
that large rivers always hold large trout and small streams 
small ones. The trout in the Wey, a small stream, are on the 
average larger than those of the Ness, the flow of which is 
very heavy. Still, our facts are indirectly in the relation of 
cause and effect. Disturbance of the order of Nature on a 
river has many results that do not meet the eye. In the 
typical case we are considering it has deprived the trout of 
certain food. The Mayfly, which used to flourish on the 
Eden exceedingly, is now very rare. Its scarcity is attribu- 
table to the change in the character of the stream. The 
Mayfly lays its eggs in the water. If all goes well, the eggs 
develop into grubs, which live and move about in the mud 
at the bottom of the stream, and in due time, said to be two 
years from the laying of the eggs, hatch out into the exquisite 
large insects that the trout and we know and love so well. 
They give joy and great sustenance to the trout, and emable 
the trout to confer similar favours upon ourselves. Now, 
what is to befall the Mayfly eggs that are laid in the shallows 
of a water that at one time is a raging torrent and at another 
little better than a common sewer ? I grieve to put the case 
thus shockingly ; but I do it with a hopeful purpose. If the 
British people at large, and the Irish, can be thoroughly 
shocked over the present state of the rivers and streams, they 
will give favourable attention to the suggestion about to be 
submitted. Well, then, the answer to our question is that 
when the river is in the monstrous flood which agricultural 
drainage promptly produces, many Mayfly eggs and grubs are 
swept away; and that when it is in unseemly attenuation, the 
reaction, refuse from mills and other deleterious matter settle 
slimily on the bed of the stream and suffocate those which 
remain. Whatever happens, the eggs of the Mayfly are pre- 
vented from coming to maturity in natural numbers, There 
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can be no doubt that the artificial conditions of the stream 
have the same effect upon the eggs of many other flies, such 
as the March Brown, the Gravel Bed, and the Grannom. The 
change in the character of the stream, that is to say, has been 
accompanied by a serious diminution in the supply of very 
rich food. It is not astonishing that the trout have been 
gradually assimilating to the puny fish of the mountain burn. 

What class of the community has benefited by the change 
in the character of the rivers and streams? As the country 
has not yet allowed Mr, Chaplin to ensure better prices for the 
produce of the fields, the farmers have not benefited. They 
might have been better employed in rearing, on drainless acres, 
snipe and partridges and wild duck. The landowners have not 
benefited. Rents have fallen corresponsively with the prices 
of corn. The people at large have not benefited, Salmon 
have become fewer; trout have become fewer and smaller ; 
and many a stream, naturally a thing of beauty, has become 
an eyesore. Contemplate the Tyne at Newcastle, the Clyde at 
Glasgow, or the Liffey at Dublin. A sense besides that of the 
eyes will be offended. 

It seems to be generally taken for granted that the Tyne, the 
Clyde, and the Liffey are examples of a class of streams that in 
the character of sporting waters are ruined of necessity. -I 
deny the assumption. Itis refuted by the fact that the Thames, 
which flows through a town much larger than Newcastle and 
Glasgow and Dublin considered as a unit, has been purified. 
What can be done on the Thames can be done on any stream 
or river. 

That is in the meantime a thought apart. It is not only, or 
even primarily, purification that the running waters need. It 
is restoration to normal conditions of flow. When that has 
been achieved, purification will follow almost automatically, 
This 1 will in due course endeavour to show. At present it 
may be well to make clear that, although, for the purpose of con- 
centrating attention, we have been studying the subject by the 
banks of a single stream, and that a small one, we have been 
in no way falsifying things. The great rivers are as seriously 
injured as the smallstreams, They are violently deranged. On 
the afternoon of March 16, the Tay was in a state that was 
unknown in the days before scientific agriculture. Its course 
was not to be seen. The river was far out above its banks, and 
the broad valleys through which it flows were asa turbulent lake. 
Two evenings before, a wind from the south-west had begun 
to riddle the snow on the mountains, and the result was as has 
been mentioned. The Tay had burst all bounds. In times when 
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the catchment area was still unseamed by artificial channels 
the snow-water soaked its way to the river gradually and 
kept itin reasonable amplitude for many weeks ; but the Tay 
was sedate and fishable two days after the last great flood, and 
by the end of the week it waslow. During the same period all 
the salmon-rivers of Scotland, where winter lasts longer than 
in England or in Ireland, were in similar plight. Speyside was 
convertedintoachain of lakes; and there was a continuous lagoon 
all the way from Balquhidder, where the naturally placed Teith 
has its source, to the turbid estuary of the Forth at Stirling. 
Deeside is slightly exceptional. It is, I understand, believed 
that, there being no agricultural drainage at or above Balmoral, 
the Dee is not affected as other rivers are. Is there not an 
oversight in this content? Below Balmoral the whole valley 
of the Dee is drained just as other valleys are: rains and melted 
snows are rushed off just as quickly. What does it matter that 
the upper reaches of the Dee are normal when the reaches 
below are abnormal? At all times there is a natural flow at 
and above Balmoral; but that is not sufficient. Every stream 
grows larger, receiving other streams, as it progresses ; and, as 
regards fish, the stretches near the source, however 
little tampered with they may be, are injuriously affected by any 
tampering below. For example, if the Dee be too small at 
Banchory when the run of grilse is due, the Dee at Balmoral 
and beyond will derive no benefit from being normal. 

This argument from the Dee is of much more than local 
interest. A river is a very peculiar thing. The conditions 
that are necessary to the life within it are such that, pondering 
them, one is almost obliged to doubt whether separate pro- 
perties in land and water were in the design of Nature. Injure 
a river at any point of its course, and you shall injure it from 
source to sea. Sufficiently pollute it in the head waters, and 
it will be without fish everywhere, Sufficiently use nets at the 
mouth, and the stock of migratory fish, salmon and sea-trout, 
will be wholly destroyed within three years or so. If we were 
writing about economic politics, we could here draw a very 
fine moral, making it manifest that, from the unchangeable 
facts of the case, rivers, instead of being divided into private 
properties practically absolute, should be wholly possessions 
of the State or of the Crown, and that thus, on the unquestion- 
able authority of the Nature of Things, our only rational 
alternatives are a Socialism more businesslike than any yet 
heard of and Sovereignty more comprehensive than our own. 

Rivers are peculiar things in another regard. Either they 
are respected and well-treated by all classes of the residents 
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in their neighbourhood, or they are ill-treated by some of the 
classes and neglected by the others. Within recent months I 
have had occasion to make close inquiry as to the states of the 
more considerable waters in the United Kingdom. The results 
are various ; but they can be summed up in a general state- 
ment. In the few cases where a river is the undivided property 
of a single person the stock, whether it be of salmon or of trout, 
or of both, is well maintained ; and in practically every case 
where a river is the subject of divided interest the stock has 
been going down. The immediate causes of decline, as I have 
mentioned, are various, Pollution, by sewage and the refuse 
of mines and factories, is common to many streams in England ; 
in Ireland certain rivers are poisoned by flax-water or by spurge, 
while poachers are aggressive in all parts; in Scotland until 
about four years ago, when Parliament decreed a close-time, 
many thousands of trout were annually killed out of season ; 
and all over the kingdom there is too much netting in the 
estuaries or just beyond. These evils are in direct con- 
sequence to the establishment of agricultural drainage. That 
modified the character of the running waters so much that 
gradually, half-unconsciously, people of all classes came to 
regard the rivers and streams as practically doomed: Dida 
riparian owner on an estuary learn that hardly any of the 
salmon that ran up to spawn ever came down again? What 
was the use of trying to preserve a water of that kind? Why 
not net and sell as many of the fish that came into the estuary 
as the liberal law allowed? Thus he argued, and thus he 
acted. Then persons of poaching instincts, seeing with what 
little respect an owner himself treated the river, felt encouraged 
to seek sport while still there was any tobe found, It was open 
to the upper owners to institute hatcheries, from which to 
maintain the stock ; but, these reasoned, what encouragement 
had they to do that while the fellow near the sea would net 
in the grilse stage nearly all the salmon they might turn down 
as smolts? In this inexorable way, what was the business of 
so many people became the business of nobody in particular. 
There were, as there still are, Acts of Parliament capable, if 
enforced, of dealing effectively with pollution and every other 
evil to which rivers are subject, such as the building of weirs 
unprovided with proper fish-passes, or the abstraction of water 
through mill-leads, or the taking of supplies by municipalities 
that do not arrange “compensation ” overflows ; but wherever 
a river was a much-divided property the interests concerned 
could not be reconciled, and the water, in many a case, was 
allowed to go from bad to worse. 
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Is it not time that the rivers and the streams had a more 
effective attention than the proprietors as a rule have been able 
to give? Very many persons, especially in England, think so. 
A gratifying outcome of the inquiry to which I have referred is 
the discovery of an earnest and spreading public sense of the 
desirability that the injurious influences, not one of which is in 
the interest of a single person or of a single class, should be 
arrested. Already, within recent years, working through in- 
vigorated Boards of Conservators or through newly formed 
Angling Associations, this sense has made itself felt in parts of 
England ; Scotland, in which there are many waters open to 
all-comers, is taking heed; and I am authoritatively informed 
that the streams of Ireland would be speedily regenerate if only 
the Lords Lieutenant would refrain from temptation to cancel 
the sentences which Magistrates impose upon breakers of the 
law. In short, there is everywhere a distinct revival of interest 
in the salmon-rivers and the trout-streams. 

It is, therefore, with considerable hope that I endeavour to 
make generally known a simple means by which the whole 
complicated trouble may be successfully attacked at the roots. 
The running waters can be restored to something like a state 
of Nature without abolition of the agricultural drainage that 
disorganised them. The experiment has been made, and has ~ 
proved completely successful. The subject is the Helmsdale, 
a salmon-river belonging to the Duke of Sutherland, In 
common with practically all other running waters, it had ceased 
to yield sport so amply as in days of old. Indeed, for the 
greater part of the season it yielded no sport at all. That was 
because during the comparatively dry months the water was 
too small to entice the fish from the sea. The sporting tenants 
of the river, of whom there are six, perceived that if the loch 
out of which the river flows were raised a few feet there would 
always be a reserve of water against times of drought. They 
had a dam built at the outlet of the loch; it added six 
feet to the depth of the still water; 3,300,000,000 extra 
gallons were stored at the source of the river. This vast 
quantity is in reserve for the time of need. Whenever 
the flow over the dam shows signs of being too small the 
sluices are manipulated, and lo! the river becomes normal. 
Salmon now run up exactly at the times when instinct prompts, 
and all through the season sport is as good as it ever was. 

The storage system, which has proved an unqualified success 
in Sutherland, could be applied to any river or stream in the 
United Kingdom, It is not costly. Only £700 were spent on 
the works in the Far North. Elsewhere, to be sure, there is 
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many a river or stream that has not a lake as its source, and 
in such case a lake would have to be formed. It may at first 
be thought that in some places the land to be impounded 
would be costly ; but nearly everywhere, I think, that difficulty 
would disappear on examination. Land suitable for the purpose 
of storage will generally be found to be land that, already liable 
to flooding, is of little value for any use to which at present it 
can be put. 

All this is to say that there is not a single salmon-river or 
trout-stream that could not be restored to natural and equable 
flow within a very short time. Revival of the fish would follow 
speedily, Whenever they have a fair chance salmon and trout 
multiply as if by magic. Hatcheries are not needed then. It 
becomes a general interest to prevent pollution and to suppress 
poaching. A riverthat is in astate of Nature commands respect 
and thereby protects itself. Any one who doubts the assertion 
is invited to reflect on the illuminating fact that, while sport on 
most of our running waters has been falling off for many years, 
the still waters have not suffered similarly. Being dependent 
on rivers flowing out of them, certain salmon-lakes have had 
adversity ; but there does not seem to be a single trout-lake which 
is not now as good as it was of old. Why? The explanation, 
I think, is that, although, in common with rivers and streams, 
lakes, their water-sheds being drained, now rise, in time of 
rain or melting snow, to abnormal levels, they never fall below 
the normal minimum, About a water that is equable, or never 
unnaturally attenuate, there is something that exacts the 
instinctive respect of men. 


W. EARL HODGSON. 
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IF to-day we were living two years hence, that is to say, if this 
were July 1908, instead of July 1906, and if conditions then 
were what they are now, it would not be a difficult matter to 
name the two Presidential candidates. Mr. Bryan would be 
the Democratic candidate and Mr. Roosevelt the Republican 
candidate. To use Mr. Roosevelt’s name in this connection 
does not impugn the sincerity of his declaration made on the 
night of election that he would not again accept a nomination, 
nor does it in the smallest degree challenge his good faith. 
Men may frequently shape circumstances, but circumstances 
govern men, Mr. Roosevelt declared before the National 
Republican Convention of 1900 met that he was not a candidate 
for the Vice-Presidential nomination, and that he would not 
accept it. No one doubted Mr. Roosevelt's sincerity then any 
more than any one questions it now, yet in the grasp of 
events he was powerless, and he was forced to accept the 
nomination. 

It is a political axiom that no man has ever refused a 
nomination for the Presidency. It is true that at one time 
General Sherman was prominently “mentioned” as a Presi- 
dential candidate, and he frowned upon the suggestion ; but 
Sherman was a soldier and never a politician, and, as he 
remarked to me once, he left politics to his brother, the then 
Senator and later to be Secretary of State, who more than once 
saw the nomination in his grasp, but who died a disappointed and 
embittered man because his great ambition was never realised. 
But to be suggested as a possible candidate is one thing ; to be 
nominated by the Convention and to refuse that nomination 
is quite another thing. It seems almost impossible to conceive 
that any man, for the sake of squaring his consistency, would 
do that, It may also be questioned whether he would be 
justified. 

Both the Republicans and the Democrats at the present time 
possess a single over-towering figure. I have before this paid 
full tribute to the admiration I have for the intellectual capacity 
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and high character of Secretary Root and Secretary Taft; both 
men statesmen in the true and best sense of the word, either of 
whom would make an admirable President and maintain the 
high traditions of that great office. Yet it does not reflect on 
them to say that neither has gripped the popular imagination as 
has Mr. Roosevelt ; that neither commands a fraction of his 
personal following. Submitted to analysis the result would be 
that both Secretary Root and Secretary Taft are Mr. Roosevelt’s 
intellectual superiors ; both are more profound, more logical, 
more lucid than the President ; and yet to the country at large 
both are little more than names, while Roosevelt is a personality, 
the most vivid, scintillating, prismatic personality in the history 
of American politics. And having said this of the two foremost 
men in the party their would-be rivals may be dismissed with 
aword. There are several respectable men of mediocre abilities 
who have not been able to make any strong or lasting 
impression. 

On the other side Mr. Bryan occupies a position equally 
commanding. Like Mr. Roosevelt he has a large and enthusi- 
siastic personal following ; precisely as Mr. Roosevelt stands 
above his party, Mr. Bryan, to the rank and file of Democracy, 
is the Democratic Party ; he embodies in his person all that 
Democracy stands for, or is supposed to represent. He has 
only one serious rival, Mr. Hearst; but Mr. Hearst would not 
be dangerous if now we were in the throes of the Convention. 
I write to-day not of two years hence, for to attempt to cast 
the American political horoscope two years in advance is to 
juggle with the planets. 


Mr. Bryan’s position at the present time is not without its 
difficulties, The country, as I have pointed out in previous 
issues Of this Review, is more Radical than perhaps it has ever 
been in its history, and Mr. Roosevelt is looked upon as the 
exponent of Radicalism. It is not easy to make the English 
reader understand precisely what the term connotes, which has 
a different meaning in America to what it has in England. 
Entrenched capital, which has fattened on monopoly, made of 
law a mock and with cynical levity sneered at popular protest, 
regards any attempt at regulation as “ Radical” which is 
synonymous with ruin and the destruction of organised society, 
just as so many men loosely and incorrectly talk about Anarchy 
and Socialism in the same breath and as if they meant the 
same thing. 

To the men on the other side who contribute to the con- 
stantly growing power of capital—the great mass—Radicalism 
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could better be expressed by the word Justice. Conscious that 
in the past justice has not been done them, that they have been 
exploited, that from them a heavy tithe has been exacted, they 
have now reached that stage when mentally they are in a state 
of revolt. In its efforts to obtain justice the mass often does 
injustice. 

Sometimes the crowd a proper judgment makes, 

But oft they labour under gross mistakes. 

This interesting development of American character is not 
of mushroom growth, but, like many other things that come to 
maturity slowly, the evolution is ignored, It really began, or 
perhaps it would be more proper to say it first found its con- 
crete expression, ten years ago, in that memorable campaign 
when the people turned to Mr. Bryan as their champion to do 
them justice. I claim to have been one of the first to have 
understood the significance of that election, and to have ap- 
preciated that while on one side men shouted silver and on the 
other side gold, to the great majority these were merely words, 
empty words that had no meaning, but were unconsciously the 
voice of desire. The real merits of the currency question were 
understood by the few; the many were for gold or silver 
according as they were for the maintenance of the existing 
order, or ardently longed for a change—any change that 
would offer a promise of justice. I think we are all agreed as to 
that now ; I am inclined to believe that not even Mr, Bryan 
would now dispute the correctness of that analysis. 

Seemingly with the election of McKinley and the defeat of 
Bryan the past was forgotten, the great moral questions no 
longer disturbed men and peace, and contentment prevailed— 
a deduction as superficial as it was inaccurate. Conscience 
was not dead, although it slumbered. With the election of 
McKinley came good times, there was great industrial activity, 
and men were too busy and working too much under 
forced draught to give heed to anything except the thing of 
the moment. ; 

Mr. Roosevelt has undoubtedly given new impetus to passions 
and aspirations that have lain dormant. He has created 
nothing. He is not the cause of so-called Radicalism. He 
came into power when the natural swing of the pendulum was 
carrying men back from the intense materialism of the few 
years immediately preceding, and again they were groping for 
that intangible thing which they called justice. Roosevelt, 
no less than Bryan, like Loyola or Wesley, and other men of 
that stamp from the days of Peter the Hermit, is a pro- 
pagandist, who loves to exhort, and necessarily must preach 
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against the existing order of things, for a propaganda to 
uphold the established canons can make no converts. Mr. 
Roosevelt, therefore, has taken up the work where Mr. Bryan 
laid it down; and as there has been ten years more of monopo- 
listic oppression, ten years in which to cry for justice, and to 
have it denied them, it follows logically, and as a matter of 
course, that at heart the United States is more Radical 
to-day than it was ten years ago, when the Radicalism 
of Mr. Bryan convicted him of his unfitness to be elected 
President. 


This brings us back to Mr. Bryan and the difficulties con- 
fronting him. As there are no means known to science by 
which an exact census can be taken of the emotions, it is 
impossible to determine with any approach to mathematical 
accuracy whether a majority of the fourteen odd million voters 
are Radicals or Conservatives, but every indication would in- 
cline to the belief that the balance is on the side of Radicalism. 
That being the case, the next President must be a Radical, or 
at least more sympathetically inclined toward Radicalism than 
Conservatism. If Mr. Roosevelt, through one circumstance or 
another, is again a candidate he can feel sure of the Radical 
vote, not alone the Radical vote of his own party, but also the 
Radical Democratic vote, even as against the opposition of 
Mr. Bryan. 

Although the majority of the electorate may be Radical 
there is a large and influential Conservative minority, not solely 
composed of men of great fortune, but also of men of moderate 
means, who honestly believe that the present tendency is 
dangerous and must be checked if worse is not to happen; in 
a word, those men who voted against Mr. Bryan because they 
feared him as an enemy of the Republic. Now they turn to 
him to be saved from the menace of Roosevelt on the one 
hand and Hearst on the other, 


Mr. Hearst aspires to be President. He has always appealed 
to the ultra-Radical element, and shrewdly, recognising that 
this is a day of Radicalism, he is prepared to go to almost any 
lengths. There is a possibility that he may be nominated by 
the Democrats, and to make that impossible respectable 
Democrats, who look upon the Presidency as something more 
than a political football, and who demand that its occupant 
shall measure up to a high standard, are endeavouring thus 
early to commit the party to Mr. Bryan so as to make 
opposition powerless. In this I think they will be success- 
ful. “ Hearst has mide Bryan respectable and Roosevelt has 
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made him conservative,” was the epigrammatic observation 
of a Cynic. 

Mr, Bryan’s friends, some of them at least, fear that he may 
become so excessively “respectable” and so unduly “ con- 
servative” that he will alienate the great mass of his sup- 
porters, and they ask how shall it politically profit a man to 
obtain the shadow of respectability and thereby lose the sub- 
stance of the votes of the people? Personally I do not believe 
the fear is well founded or that the argument is sound. The 
great mass of Democrats will take Mr. Bryan for what he is 
and follow him loyally ; and a certain element in both parties, 
who formerly opposed him, but now more justly judge him, 
will throw their influence for him rather than take chances 
elsewhere. Mr. Bryan’s enemies and opponents, Hearst 
especially, will of course try to create the impression that he is 
now the representative of “conservative respectability,” and 
will no doubt accuse him of being the tool of the trusts and 
the creature of capital; but these attacks will do him little if 
any harm. 


The New York 7imes, which always opposed Mr. Bryan, and 
now opposes Mr, Roosevelt, commenting on Mr, Bryan's 
Trondhjem interview that “the next election will decide 
whether America is to swallow the Trusts or the Trusts are to 
swallow America,” says : 

Mr. Bryan has chosen the wrong issue again. . . . Mr. Roosevelt says that 
Secretary Taft is the only Republican who can beat Mr. Bryan in 1908. If 
Mr. Bryan comes to America to engage in a warfare upon the Trusts anybody 
can beat him. He will be fighting, not windmills, but the ghosts of dead 
things. It is the conservatism of Mr. Bryan in comparison with the Radicalism 
of Mr. Roosevelt that has newly commended him to attention and dawning 
confidence. Possibly he might make headway as a friend and protector of 
distressed corporations. The work of Trust-smashing has been swift and 
rude. Mistakes have been made of which time and experience will suggest 
the needed correction. Inevitably there will be a reaction against Radicalism. 
It is in the field of safe and sane statesmanship rather than in belated and 
sterile imitation that Mr. Byran will find his opportunity. 

It is not quite fair to accuse the 7zmes of holding a brief for the 
Trusts, but it is always ready to give them encouragement. Its 
suggestion that two years hence the Trusts will be so badly 
smashed that there will be nothing more left to smash is not 
without significance. The mania for reform may have spent 
its force by then, and in that case Conservatism would again 
be popular. But no one ventures to predict ; I least of all, 

Between the New York Jimes andthe New York IVorld the 
distance is almost polar, but the [World offers Mr. Bryan 
similar adyice to that of its contemporary, 
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Between the Roosevelt and the Hearst extremes [the World says] is the 
old safe trail blazed by the fathers. If the reunited Democratic party under- 
takes to follow it there will be an effective campaign against the evils which 
have grown out of extreme Protection as represented by the Dingley Act. 
There will be a battle against Government by corporations through contribu- 
tions to campaign funds. There will be demand for a graduated income tax 
and a progressive inheritance tax. And there will be a return to the old- 
fashioned principle that guilt is always personal, and that the best way to 
discourage crimes, whether of high financiers or pickpockets, is by a relentless 
enforcement of law. 

If this is the kind of campaign that Mr. Bryan is coming home to conduct 
he may yet be a real leader of his party. But if he is coming home to fight 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Little Fatherism and Mr. Hearst’s Socialism with his own 
Triple State-Socialism, it will be quite ancther matter. 


All this agitation against the Trusts and monopolies, the 
prosecution of corporation officials, the control of the railways, 
and the proper inspection of the Chicago packing-houses, are 
evidence of a moral awakening, we are told, and a new 
ethical spirit in the American people. Senator Beveridge, who 
has already had a brilliant career, and of whom even more bril- 
liant things are predicted, recently said : ‘“‘ What you are seeing 
is a national movement for the moral regeneration of business,” 
and the view he takes is this: After the Civil War the nation 
plunged into money-getting. Its whole energy was wrapped 
up in that pursuit. Broadly speaking, the question of how 
the money was got was a minor matter ; the important thing 
was for the nation to growrich. The nation did grow rich ; it 
succeeded beyond the wildest dreams of the past. Now the 
time has come when the nation can set itself to the considera- 
tion of how money should be made, and it is vastly to the 
country’s credit that it is grappling with that problem in a stern 
and remorseless manner. 

But even in this time of exaltation, when the spirit is lifted 
up and morality has become fashionable, ideals are shattered. 
The President’s most intimate friend is Senator Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, who knows how to butter his political bread. 
As the business of slaughtering and packing meat is nota 
Massachusetts industry, Mr. Lodge denounces in the most 
approved style of morality the sins of the packers, and then 
vigorously opposes a Bill to prevent the use of preservatives in 
packing fish, which is an important Massachusetts industry. It 
is so flagrantly shameful that the New York Sum satirically 
reminds Mr. Lodge of “ these little differences about gored oxen,” 
and the Springfield Repudlican in the same vein remarks : 


Mr. Lodge’s spirited attack upon the beef packers was in his best style. 
There is no meat packing industry in Massachusetts. If the Gloucester 
herring or mackerel trade were under fire, we should see what we should see. 
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And that reminds us. Is it certain that Gloucester codfish is packed in a 
thoroughly sanitary style? Some of those fish-houses along shore smell 
across the Atlantic. 


Secretary Hitchcock, a member of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet, 
publicly testifies to his belief in the moral conversion of Mr, 
Lodge and his fellow-Senators. Asa measure of administrative 
reform, Mr. Hitchcock asked to have the places of one hundred 
and ten useless officials abolished, and gave convincing reasons 
why this should be done. “ But the Senate side-tracked the 
Bill,” he said to an interviewer. ‘There were too many place- 
holders to be affected. This is not the kind of legislation that 
is wanted at the Capitol. This will answer your question as 
to how much Congress has done to improve the laws so that the 
carnival of frauds recently uncovered in the land service may 
be less easily perpetrated.” 

Mr. Lodge having made a speech “ in his best style” certify- 
ing to his own purity, and deprecating assaults on the Senate 
for having “ performed the duties for which the Constitution 
designed it,’”’ Collier's Weekly cynically asks if one of these duties 
was “the mutilation of the Newfoundland reciprocity treaty, 
when the Senate, led by Mr. Lodge, turned our best friends in 
the Western world into enemies, and checked the development 
of our national destiny for the profit of the owners of a few 
Gloucester fishing-smacks.”’, 


In connection with the remarks made last month on the loan 
for £10,000,000 negotiated by the Pennsylvania Railway 
Company in Paris, my attention has been called to the general 
financial position of the United States. Only a few years ago 
it was triumphantly said that the phenomenal prosperity of the 
United States had changed it from a debtor to a creditor nation, 
and not only was it able to take up its great debt to Europe, 
which had been accumulated through a long period of industrial 
development, but it had surplus capital enough to lend money 
abroad, What gave colour to this belief were the returns of 
the Treasury Department, showing month after month a large 
excess of exports over imports, aggregating in round figures a 
balance of £100,000,000 a year in favour of the United States. 
How was this balance settled ? Obviously there are only three 
ways by which international balances can be paid—by the im- 
port of gold, the purchase of commodities, or the return of 
securities. The gold movement offered no explanation, and 
merchandise exports exceededimports. The conclusion, there- 
fore, was ineluctable that Europe’s debt to America was being 
liquidated with securities ; and when America took part of the 
war issue of Consols, German bonds, and subscribed to 
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Japanese bonds, it was proof to the public that the United 
States was an important factor in European finance. 

But the Paris Pennsylvania loan shows the unsoundness of 
this theory. ‘‘If in the boom times of 1899-1905,” one 
observer points out, “‘our own supply of capital was so over- 
flowing as this idea represented, we should not now be hunting 
out a new European market for American securities, or have 
reason for caring that such a market had been found.” The 
truth is, it will probably be ascertained, that instead of the 
United States having reduced her European indebtedness by 
the repurchase of her own securities and investments in Govern- 
ment loans she has, on the contrary, largely increased her 
obligations in the international money market. It is known 
that the purchase of Consols and Japanese war bonds was 
purely speculative, partly, I believe, influenced by political and 
sentimental considerations ; but whatever the reason they were 
resold shortly after their flotation. The nominal trade balance, 
instead of liquidating indebtedness, must have been absorbed in 
increased dividend and interest charges on American securities 
held in Europe. No other theory is tenable. There has been 
an enormous ‘‘ boom” during the last seven or eight years, 
which has locked up stupendous amounts of fixed capital, much 
of which has been supplied from abroad, and a nation, like an 
individual that is compelled to borrow, has no surplus with 
which to reduce prior indebtedness (unless it is done out of 
the new borrowings) or to invest in non-speculative securities 
at nominal interest. “ The close working of our money markets 
for half-dozen years,” says the observer already quoted, “ tells 
the story beyond all dispute. It.has been a time rather of debt 
creation than of debt liquidation,” a belief coincided in by a 
great American financier, who said to me that the Pennsylvania 
was compelled to go to Paris, as it was impossible to float a 
bond issue in the United States. 


Nothing perhaps better illustrates the enlarging American point 
of view and its escape from the deadly blight of parochialism 
than the passage by Congress a few days before the close of 
the Session of the Bill appropriating {5000 a year for the 
payment of the President’s travelling expenses. This signifies 
very little, if anything, to the Englishman, but to those of us 
who have watched the gradual change that has come over 
the American people it is little short of revolutionary, 

Mr. Cleveland was very fond of shooting and fishing, and to 
gratify his love of sport and obtain a relief from importunate 
office seekers, when he was President he used to sail down the 
Potomac a few miles. On these occasions he made use of a 
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small lighthouse tender, and paid out of his own pocket the 
actual living expenses of himself and the two or three men who 
were his guests and companions. Yet Mr, Cleveland was most 
savagely and virulently abused by the newspapers for what 
they termed his illegal use of Government property, and had 
he dipped lavishly into the Treasury and taken out money 
for his own benefit he could not have been more viciously 
attacked, Even his own supporters regarded his use of a small 
lighthouse tender as somewhat irregular, and as a dangerous 
precedent. 

Mr. McKinley went to the Pacific Coast on a pleasure trip. 
He travelled across the Continent in special trains, and every 
penny of the expense was borne by the railway companies, who 
not only paid the cost of the train service, but also furnished 
free the meals and wines on the dining cars for the President 
and Mrs. McKinley, several members of the Cabinet and their 
wives, the official staff of secretaries, newspaper correspondents 
and servants. But no one said a word. No one criticised the 
President for accepting favours from the railway companies, 

Mr, Roosevelt has travelled more extensively than any other 
President, and like Mr. McKinley he has always been the guest 
of the railway companies, When he began the agitation in 
favour of the enactment of a Federal law to regulate freight 
rates, and insisted that the railways must be denied the power 
to discriminate in favour of certain individuals, some of his 
critics charged that it came with ill grace from him to denounce 
favouritism when he had accepted so many favours at the 
hands of the railways. This led to a discussion of the expense 
entailed on the President by semi-official visits to various parts 
of the country, and resulted in the appropriation by Congress 
of £5000 to pay the travelling expenses of the President and 
his guests and attendants. 

Mr. Cleveland used a wretched tub of a tender, and was 
unmercifuily excoriated for ‘‘annexing ” Government property. 
Mr. Roosevelt has at his command one of the finest yachts in 
American waters. Bought at the time of the Spanish War and 
officially classed as a despatch boat, it is placed at the disposal 
of the President for his sole use, and is practically a “ royal 
yacht.” This disposition of a naval vessel excites no adverse 
criticism. Ten years or so ago the American people considered 
that their duty was done when they paid their President 
{10,000 a year and furnished him with a dignified, but not 
magnificent house, and it tickled the spirit of democracy that 
the President was permitted no privileges not possessed by the 
ordinary individual. The spirit of democracy has not been 
weakened, but Americans now take a more generous view of 
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the Presidency. Democracy and dignity, they see, are not 
inconsistent, and they realise that the President is rightfully 
entitled to enjoy certain privileges that properly appertain to 
his high position. 


Equally significant of the new and broadening spirit is the 
announced intention of Mr. Roosevelt to make a visit of inspec- 
tion to the Panama Canal zone in the autumn. No President 
has ever left the country during his term of office, not because 
there is a constitutional inhibition or statute to oppose it, but 
because it is contrary to tradition ; and no President has been 
courageous enough to defy precedent. Following the example 
set by Mr. Roosevelt, other Presidents may be induced to spend 
a portion of their holidays in Europe, which would be a good 
thing for them, their country, and the rest of the world; it 
would lead to an interchange of ideas that would be beneficial. 
Think of it, when Mr, Cleveland was elected President he had 
never been farther west than Buffalo, which would be much 
like saying—if such a thing were possible—that the Prime 
Minister had spent all his life in the Home Counties. By actual 
observation Mr, Cleveland knew less of his own country than 
hundreds of Englishmen who “run over” to America for a 
vacation, and of all other countries he knew even less. Mr. 
McKinley’s knowledge of the United States was wider but not 
thorough, and I do not now recall that he ever crossed the ocean, 


One of the greatest scandals in American politics is the un- 
blushing and corrupt use of money ; virtually the buying of 
elections and the wholesale debauching of the electorate. It 
is not often that the boss-ridden New York Legislature does 
anything to commend it to popular approval, but it has recently 
passed an Act that will do much to purify elections. This law 
prohibits, under severe penalties, corporations from contributing 
to campaign funds, and limits the contribution of an individual 
to asum not exceeding £40, which in America is a bagatelle. 
Recently the United States Senate passed a similar Bill pro- 
hibiting any corporationjchartered by Congress from contributing 
to campaign funds for the election of President and members 
of Congress, which Bill, if enacted into law, will still further 
restrict the illegitimate use of money in elections. Unfortunately 
the House took no action on the Bill in the Session just closed, 
so that it will not be operative at the election to be held this 
autumn for members of Congress ; but it is reasonable to expect 
that before the next Presidential election is held, two years 
hence, the law will be in force, so strong is the feeling against 
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the buying of elections, and more than one President has owed 
his title not to the convictions of the electorate but to the 
shameless use of money. If in the campaign of 1908 there 
are no huge corruption funds on which to draw, and the use of 
money is confined to legitimate ends, then the election, which 
now promises to be of extraordinary interest, will have added 
interest as being an honest expression of American belief rather 
than the subversion of belief to the argument of money. 
Hitherto the electoral majority has always been on the side of 
the largest purse. 


There are no Test Acts in America; the Constitution makes no 
recognition of religion or a Supreme Being ; no man’s religion 
must ever be made a subject of political discussion ; religion is 
kept out of politics as it is out of the schools supported by the 
State ; and yet itis a fact, an admitted although unacknowledged 
fact, that the time has not yet come when a Roman Catholic 
can be elected President of the United States, which is proof 
again of the complexity and contradiction of American politics 
and the American character. There is a Catholic on the bench 
of the Supreme Court of the United States; there is a Catholic 
member of the Cabinet ; there are Catholics in both Houses 
of Congress ; in no country in the world is there such tolera- 
tion for religious belief and respect for religion as in the 
United States, and yet no party to-day would nominate a pro- 
fessed Catholic for the Presidency. To one who is not a 
Catholic, but who knows how much America is indebted to the 
Catholic Church, and that the voice of the Church has always 
been on the side of law and order and respect for constituted 
authority, this is incomprehensible. 

Mr. Roosevelt owes his election in no small measure to 
Catholic influence. The majority of Democrats are Catholics, 
but in the last election such political influence as could be 
properly exercised by the Church was exerted in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s behalf, and has since been loyalin his support. Because 
at the recent corner-stone laying of the House of Representa- 
tives office buildings, at which Mr. Roosevelt was the central 
figure, the ceremony was largely a Masonic one, the Mew 
World of Chicago, a leading Catholic paper of the middle West, 
evidently oblivious of the fact that Mr. Roosevelt is himself a 
Mason, thus addresses him : 


The New World, more than any other newspaper in the nation, has 
systematically held you up to its readers as the ideal American citizen 
“without fear and without reproach.” Shall we in the future have to render 
homage to the Roosevelt of a former date, to an unblurred image in our 
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memory, as the Irish people strove to picture to themselves the great 
Irish Tribune O’Connell, in his meridian glory, before he learned to sub- 
ordinate his lofty ideals to compromise and expediency? The Catholics 
of the United States, increasing as they are in geometrical ratio, will for 
generations believe that you could have and should have averted this goading 
outrage upon Catholic sentiment... . 

Let us grant, Mr. President, for the sake of argument, that Catholic abhor- 
rence of Freemasonry is a gratuitous prejudice. Are not even the honest 
prejudices of 15,000,000 citizens in a democratic commonwealth entitled to 
consideration and respect ? Have not the Catholics on every battlefield in the 
country established their right to the largest measure of citizenship by 
shedding their blood copiously for the liberty, integrity, and honour of the 
nation? When the United States went to war with Spain, a Catholic 
country, did any section of the people respond so cheerfully to the call of 
patriotism as your Catholic fellow citizens? When you proved in storming 
San Juan that your heroism in the field was equal to your sagacity and fore- 
sight in the councils of the nation, did you not find Catholics in the posts of 
greatest danger by your side? Will you, Mr. President, force the Catholics 
of the United States, hitherto your most loyal comrades in every crisis of 
your life, into active opposition to you in the future ? 


In conclusion, remarks this paper, all Catholics “may be 
trusted actively to protest against the most notorious official 
insult that has ever been levelled in the United States against 
their Church,” 


The Session of Congress that has just closed has placed more 
important and far reaching legislation on the statute books 
than any Congress since the days immediately preceding and 
during the civil war. The great Bill of the Session is, of 
course, the Railway Rate Law ; noteworthy because it so greatly 
extends the Federal power, and also because it is the answer of 
the Legislature to the cry of the country for relief from the 
exactions and dishonesty of monopoly. Unfortunately, the 
greatest and most arrogant monopoly of all, the Standard Oil, 
managed to escape being placed under the restrictions of the 
Act. Second only is the Meat Inspection Bill, but it will have 
to be determined later how efficient that inspection is. It is 
to be regretted that the clause requiring labels on the cans to 
be dated was stricken out, which deprives the consumer of one 
great safeguard. An attempt to pass an Immigration Bill 
imposing an educational qualification failed ; but a Naturalisa- 
tion Bill was passed, which requires a knowledge of English 
as a condition for citizenship : an excellent requirement which 
will tend more easily to transmute the alien into an American. 
And finally Congress irrevocably committed the country to the 
building of the Panama Canal with locks, 

A. MAURICE Low. 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF 
PICTURE PRICES 


WuaT constitutes a far-seeing collector ? How may a man 
with a reasonably good instinct for art invest his money with 
a fair prospect of not losing the whole of it? In short 
‘‘What must I collect ?”—these, or very similar questions 
must be constantly in the minds of many people who attend 
Christie’s sales Saturday after Saturday for eight or nine 
months in the year. Such problems are more easily pro- 
pounded than satisfactorily answered. I may claim to be a 
hardened habitué of the sale rooms of Messrs. Christie and other 
auctioneers, and had I discovered a conclusive and convincing 
answer—a ‘dead cert ” as I think the sporting people would 
say—I fear that I should not be tempted to proclaim it from 
the pages of this Review. For if one could only foresee the 
tastes of the collectors of the next decade or two, a very 
handsome fortune would be within one’s grasp by the present 
outlay of quite a small sum of money. 

It may be urged that the safest guide to investment in 
pictures is the dealer whose business it is—like that of the 
stockbroker and the landscape gardener in their respective 
spheres—to know the past, the present and the possible future 
of the picture market, but it is just this uncertainty about 
everything that prevents so many of us from becoming rich, 
We have had quite recently a startling illustration of the 
fallibility of even the picture-dealer ; ten years ago a highly 
respected member of that body sold a client a picture for 
£1500, and a few weeks since had the mournful pleasure of 
seeing that very picture sell for 6000 guineas,—in effect he 
made his client a substantial gift of about £5000. Scores of 
similar if less striking instances might be quoted where the 
dealer has acted the part of a wise mentor. Cases to the 
contrary are also not unknown, 

Every man of average intelligence has a profound belief in 
his judgment of and taste for art, so far as regards pictures, 
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and very many refuse to act on the advice of experienced 
dealers—and sometimes they are right, but more often wrong. 
In law we have precedents which govern judgments, but in 
picture-collecting precedents have nearly always the misfortune 
to be wrong or perilously near it. Perhaps no path is more 
likely to lead to disaster than that of the man who rushes 
into picture-collecting with the avowed intention of making 
money out of it. The chances are all against him. The 
professional dealer sometimes makes mistakes, but he more 
than averages his bad purchases by the profit which he realises 
on the others, and the margin in his favour is usually a very 
substantial one. 

During the season just closed there have been many 
illustrations of wise investments made in pictures, by men 
who never regarded themselves as collectors, Two of these 
illustrations are quite remarkable. The late Mr. Woods, for 
over half a century associated with the great firm of Christie’s, 
always insisted that he was not a collector ; he had unique 
opportunities during the last fifty years of buying fine things 
at low prices, and he not only had the opportunities but he 
also had an intimate and far-seeing knowledge with which few 
men have been endowed. And yet he simply bought a 
picture now and then because he liked it, or because he 
happened to have a blank space on one of his walls. The 
result is that he scarcely ever made a mistake. I have been 
permitted to look over a note-book in which the prices are 
entered for most of his purchases, and the comparison of 
figures is truly enough to make one turn green with envy. 
He began collecting in 1852, his first purchase being a pair 
of pastels by Hubert of a young pierrot and a young girl, for 
which he gave 36s.; this pair realised 8 guineas at his sale in 
May. In 1859 he bought a Romney Head of Lady Hamilton for 
£10, which now realised 300 guineas ; in the sixties he gave 
£6 15s. for a Drouais portrait of Madame de Pompadour, and 
this now sold for 170 guineas; 25s. for a T. de Keyser 
portrait of a lady which now sold for roo guineas; and 7s. 
for a pair of vases of flowers by Baptiste which sold 
for 54 guineas. In the seventies he gave 26 guineas for 
Beechey’s portrait of Lady Whitbread, which now realised 
520 guineas; 50 guineas for Reynolds’ portrait of Mrs. 
Robinson—a version of the picture in the Wallace collection— 
and it has now realised 480 guineas, and so forth. But his 
greatest triumphs were Hoppner’s portrait of Lady Waldegrave, 
which he acquired in 1881 for {£23 as against 6000 guineas 
it brought at his sale, and Lawrence’s Miss Emily C. Ogilvie, 
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which cost about 200 guineas and now sold for 3000 guineas, 
Such examples as these are, it may be urged, extreme, but 
similar ones occur every season. The gentleman whose five 
pictures were sold at Christie’s on June 30, and included 
Turner’s Rape of Europa, was also not a picture-collector in 
the usual sense of the word. He bought a picture just now 
and then, at unextravagant prices, but with exceedingly good 
taste and apart from any consideration of future profit; the 
five pictures which cost him £1685 brought £8547, to say 
nothing of the intellectual enjoyment of possessing them for 
about thirty years—truly a brilliant illustration of wise buying 
and wise selling. 

There can be no doubt about the fact that the “ ups” and 
“downs” of picture prices form a very interesting and 
important factor in collecting. One might fill page after 
page with both the “ ups ” and the “ downs,” beginning with the 
most famous of all examples in the former class, the stolen and 
recovered Gainsborough Duchess of Devonshire, for which 
Wynn Ellis gave about £65, and which at his sale realised 
10,100 guineas. The enhanced value of pictures by the artists 
of the Early English School, and of the Old Masters generally 
has been a progressive one for the last quarter of a century, 
and affords such a volume of material that it is necessary to 
confine myself in this paper to facts and incidents of the last 
two seasons. Within about this period the supply of Romneys, 
Reynoldses, and Gainsboroughs has to some extent fallen 
off, and other phases have supervened. The _ idealised 
portraits by the three great artists of the Early English 
School have been succeeded by the somewhat hard and realistic 
examples of Sir H. Raeburn, whose work has made such 
gigantic strides in price and favour during the last few seasons. 
At the sale of his remaining works on May 7, 1877, forty- 
nine portraits realised {6000, but only one approached four 
figures, and it is well to remember this in glancing over the 
tabulated arrangement on p. 1006 of thirteen works by him 
sold during the past two seasons. 

We have here the amazing spectacle of thirteen pictures by 
Raeburn producing within two seasons a total of £42,g00, 
probably more than the artist made out of his sitters during the 
twenty best years of his life! This total gives an average of 
£3300 per picture in 1905-1906 as against an average of less 
than £120 realised at the sale in 1877. Raeburn apparently 
left no pocket-books such as those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
George Romney, and Sir William Beechey, from which we 
may gather the prices which he received for his portraits. 
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These prices were in all probability much less than those 
obtained by the leading contemporary artists in London. 


PRICES PAID FOR RAEBURNS, 1905-6. 


TITLE OF WorRK 


PREVIOUS SALES 


PRESENT PRICES 


Lady Raeburn, 58 x 44 


John Johnston, his sister and 
niece, 39 x 66 
Sir Henry Raeburn, 35 x 27 


Mrs. Oswald, 29 x 24 
Col. Lee Harvey, 94 x 59 
Mrs. Ferguson (zee Hutchinson), 


3° X 35 
Mrs. Lee Harvey and Daughter, 


94 X 59 
Mrs. Francis Fullerton, 35 x 27 
Mrs. Fergusson (zee Petrie), 
35 X 27 


29 X 24 
Mrs. Jobnston, 1791, 35 X 27 
Mrs. Robertson (zee !nglis), 
30 X 25 
Dr. Adam Fergusson, 49 x 39 
Sir Walter Scott when young, 
29 x 24 


Anna Maria, Countess of Minto, 


Artist's Sale, 1877, 950 gs. 


John Heugh, 1878, 650 gs. 
Sir W. S. Andrews, 1887, 810 gs. 


Artist's Sale, 1877, 510 gs. 
Sir W. S. Andrews, 350 gs. 
J. T. Gibson-Craig, 1887, 290 gs. 


W. Russell, 1863, £3 55. (b’t in) 


i] 


Tweedmouth, Jun. 3, 
1905, 8700 gs. 


May 26, 1906, 
5800 gs. 
Tweedm’b, Jun. 3,05, 
4500 gs. 
= 11 3600 gs. 
May 26, ‘06, 3000 gs. 


” 


2350 gs. | 


2200 gs. | 


July 8, '05, 1700 gs. | 


May 26, 'o6, 1650 gs. | 


June 3, ‘05, 1550 gs. 
June 30, ’05, 1500 gs. 


” ” 


1250 gs. | 


» » LILO gs. | 
Tweedmouth, Jun. 3, 


3S: 
” 1884, 150 gs. J 1905, 1000 gs. 


Romney’s prices, for instance, in the early nineties of the 
eighteenth century were: Head and shoulders, 30 x 25, 30 
guineas, kit-cat, 35 x 26, 40 guineas, half-length, 50 x 40, 
60 guineas, and whole length, 93 x 57, 130 guineas. It may 
be questioned whether Raeburn obtained anything like these 
prices until the latter part of his career.* 

Passing from the particular to the general, I have drawn up 
a representative rather than exhaustive list of pictures which 
have shown remarkable advances in commercial value during 
the seasons 1905-6. In some cases the previous prices have 
not been obtainable, but probably in every instance these may 
be taken to be much less than those realised during the last 
two seasons. Who, for instance, would have ventured to 
prophesy five years ago that a Crome would sell for 3000 
guineas in the open market, or that a Hogarth would fetch 
2750 guineas? And yet there are many such surprises and 
“records” in the following lists. 

* Since writing the above, my friend Mr. James L. Caw, curator of the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh, who has for many years 
been engaged on an exhaustive work dealing with Scottish painting, has been 
good enough to favour me with Raeburn’s charges at the latter part of his 
career ; these were, for a head size or bust (30 in. by 25 in.) 25 guineas; and 
for a three-quarter-length figure, 60 guineas, A whole length would probably 
have been about !00 guineas, These prices were not absolute but 
approximate 
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PICTURES WHICH HAVE GONE “ UP.” 


ARTIST TITLE PREVIOUS PRICE | PRESENT PRICE 
Bough, Sam Loch Achray, 1865 Artist’s price, 200 gs. Feb. 24, '06,980 gs. 
Clouet, F. Equestrian Painting of Jan. 28, ‘os, 

Henri II., 1559 _ 2300 ,, 

Constable, J. Salisbury Cathedral, 

| Sketch ) ~ May 20,’05, 1700 ,, 
| Salisbury(z.c..Harnham), | f March 30, ; 
| Bridge 1 194 £x800 } 2700 Ps 
Cooper, T. S. as sheep and goats, } Baring, 1840, 41 gs. { Maich 3 ‘06, 
Corot, J. B. C. | River Scene with Cottage — May 20, ’05, 2650 ,, 
a % River Scene with man in 
boat — } 99 ” 2000 ,, 
Crome, J. Landscape with figures a= |» 1 ©3000 ,, 
Cuyp, A. Landscape with group 
of dead swan, &c. — | Jan.28,'05,2200 ,, 
ee The Tulip Seller _ | 9 »» 1200 ,,i 
De Koning, P. Extensive view over | | 
landscape | — Dec. 9, '05, 2100 ,, 
Dyck, Sir A. Van | Pts. of Charles I. and} | July 8, ’os, 
Queen Henrietta M. - 17,000 ,, 
r Pt. of Queen Henrietta | | 
Maria. 1862, £11 | March 3, ‘06,180 ,, 

Fantin-Latour, H.| Roses Tremieres, Ex: | | Barnes, April 7, 1894, 

R.A., 1890 | 50 gs. May 13, ’06, 300 ,, 
i rr Two small pictures | Bought in 189 for r14gs. | March 10'06,190 ,, 
Gainsborough, T. | Pt. of Viscountess Tracy | Bought in 1895 for £1500 +» . 31 06,6000 , 
of Pt. of a Lady _ May 20,'05, 2900 .. Be 
Pt. of M. Vestris, the | 

dancer | ve 4550 ,, 

Drawing for Pt. of | ~ 
Duchess of Devonshire | | Cost 5s. os 1000 ,, 

Guardi, F. San Giorgio Maggiore | _ M’ch 17,'06,1700 ,, 

Hogarth, W. Beggars Opera, 1729 — | May 20,'05, 1000 ,, 
e é Taste in High Life, 1742 | -— + 1250 ,, 

; - An Assembly at Wan- ‘ 

stead, 1728 _ June 6, ’o5, 2750,, 
Holbein, .H (?) | William Tell | Miles, 1884, 155 gs- March 3, ‘06, 330 ,, 
Honthorst, G. | Pts. of Princess Mary of | Hamilton Palace,1882, 
| OrangeandWilliamII.| 440 gs. Denny, 1906, 
| of Nassau, 1639 | Mildmay, 1893, 400 gs: 950 gs. 
| Ruston, 1898, soo gs. 

Hoppner, |. Lady Waldegrave | 1881, 23 gs. Woods, ’06, 6000 
a is Pt. of a Lady in white | — June 3, ’05, 5800 ,, 
os .> Pt. of a Lady ” ” 375° »» 

Laquy, E. J. Lady in red Dress | June 3, 1836, 7% gs. June 30, '06, 240 ,, 

Lawrence, Sir T. | Miss E. C. Ogilvie | 1885, 195 gs.| May 26, '06, 3000 ,, 

Linnell, J.,Sen. | The Storm, 1853 | Fenton, 1879, 510 gs. June 16, '06, 720 ,, 

Maris, J. | On the Towing Path | B’ t for £5, sold for £100 | May 19, '06, 390 ,, 

Metsu, G. | Lady in blue dress Jan. 28,’o5, 1850 ,, 

Moreleeze, P. | Pt. of a Lady | 1856, 14 gs. March 3, ’06, go ,, 

Morland, G. The Deserter Pardoned | July 19, 1890, 130 gs. » 17,'06,1350,, 
ns w Morning, Higglers Pre- | 

paring for Market,1791 | 1861, 55 gs. May 24, ’05, 2000 ,, 

2 | Lucky and Unlucky | | 

Sportsman, Pair | 1890, 115 gs. ss » 820, 

_ Dancing Dogs _- June 3, '05, 4000 ,, 
Nasmyth, P. | View, Harrow Weald | 

Common, 1821 Hunt, om, 290 gs. March 30,'06,780 ,, 

ss - | Landscape, 1827 | es . » 09 »5, 

Nicol, E. |Shebeen House, 1858 | ee ey 1893,400¢5. May 5 mm a 680 ,, 

ms » |A Whist Party | Parker, 1863, 35 » 19, 06, 270,, 
Pickenoy, Elias | Lady and Gentleman, | 

Pair, 1632 | Cost £1200 Mch. 31,’06, 3100 ,, 

Rembrandt | The Evangelist Emmerson, 1854, 20 gs. | Jan. 28, ’05, 2100 ,, 

i. | Sibyl, woman in red dress | _ Pe 1» — B20Qy, 
Reynolds, Sir J. | Beechey’s copy of Mrs. | | 

Sheridan as St. Cecilia | Cost £120 | May 26, '06, 750 
Countess of Bellamont, | Artist received £150. } 
| whole length | Coote, 1875, £2520 | June 3, ‘os, 6600,, 


a —— re 
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PICTURES WHICH HAVE GONE “UP ”—continued. 


ARTIST TITLE PREVIOUS PRICE PRESENT PRICE 


Reynolds, Sir J. Simplicity : Miss Gwat- 
ki 


in Russell, 1884, 160 gs. June 3, ’05, 2000 gs. 
ss <p Col. Coussmaker sa 22 si sl 
7 Re: { | Gibbons, 1894, 670 gs. { March 31, ’06, 
= ~ Nelly O’Brien 1 1898, £2400 3 2500 » 
= es Mrs. Molesworth 1891, 280 gs. M’ch 31, 06, 1520,, 
- - Miss T. Palmer 1859, 7% gs. May 26, ’06, 176,, 
* 55 Master Coxe as Young 
Hannibal, 1759 Brooks, 1871, 380 gs. June 30, ‘06, 600,, 
Romney, George | Mrs. Mingay, 1786 Artist received 40 gs. May 26, ’06, 6200 ,, 
i ss Mrs. Siddons Given by artist toowner’s 
ancestor $a 99 2500 yy 
” ‘s The Stanhope Children | White, 1872, 28 gs. pe | NES 
~ ‘bs Head of Lady Hamilton | Auldjo, 1859, £10, * a 300 5, 
rs * Mrs. Dorothea Morley, 
1789 Artist received 30 gs. June 30, ’06, 2500 ,, 
% Pt. of alady (ot Princess 


Amelia) 


», probably 25 gs. May 6, ’o5, 2800 ,, 
Pm " The Horsley children, 


1793 »» Toogs. 1%» 9 44004 
. Mrs. Beresford, 1779 » 20 a6. ie 3»  1900,, 
is in Lady Emilia Kerr, 1779| ,, 18 gs. ne ss  2600,, 
se “ Mrs. Oliver, 1787 | 1897, 720 gs. M’ch 31,’06,1250 ,, 
a ‘i John Wesley, 1789 | Butterworth, 1873,530gs.| June 30, '06, 720,, 
Ruysdael, J. Waterfall | Denon, 1826, £748 Jan. 28, 05,1250 4 
Sandys, F. Valkyrie : | Leyland, 1892, 74 gs. M’ch 31, '06, 190 ,, 
Spinello, Aretino | Madonna and Child Wills, 1894, £7 55. April 7, '06, 115,, 
Stubbs, G. Gamekeepers Gratwicke, 1868, 370gs.| May 20, ’o5, 720,, 
Titian (?) Lorenzo de Medici 1876, 91 gs. 1» 12,'06,2100,, 

(This was not by Titian, 

nor did itrepresent the 

famous Lorenzo, but 

is a first-rate picture 

by a North Italian 

artist) 

Turner, J. M. W. | Rape of Europa 1871, 295 gs. June 30,'06, 6400 ,, 

| Ward, J. Miss Musgrave when a 
| child, 1797 - May 6, ’o5, 1600 ,, 
Watts, G. F. Daphne, 1872 _ 1» 20,’ 05, 1650 ,, 
mt a Love and Death _ June 24,'0541350 ,, 
Zucchero Lady in White Scarisbrick, 1861, 43 gs.| March 3,’06, 100 ,, 
Zucchero, Schoolof | Lady in Black & White * 28 gs. - » 280,, 


This tabulated list speaks for itself ; it may be taken as a 
fair guide to the artists whose works may be “collected” 
with a reasonable amount of safety. In many cases the prices 
are enormous, and perhaps not all would be fully maintained 
if the pictures were to come into the market ten years hence. 
On sucha matter, however, it is unwise to prophesy, for they 
are just as likely to advance as to decline. Of course no 
artist is always at “his best,” so that all his works cannot be 
masterpieces. There are the periods of his immature youth and 
of his decline. All great artists have painted poor pictures, 
and it is obvious that they cannot all have the same commercial 
and artistic value—there is even a wide difference between the 
two extremes, and it is this fact which the general public never 
has been able to realise. 

A picture may be in every respect interesting from an 
artistic point of view, and yet be of small commercial value. 
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The difference between interesting pictures and popular ones 
is a Strangely irreconcilable one. Mr. Harry Quilter’s collec- 
tion sold at Messrs, Christie’s in April last was a striking illustra- 
tion of the former, Mr. Quilter is a man of taste and judgment, 
and he formed his collection with discretion, rarely, however, 
paying ‘‘fancy ” prices, and yet nearly every one of his pictures 
brought less than he had given, There may have been other 
reasons—for some of the big dealers did not support the sale— 
into which it is not necessary to enter here, but the fact of a 
work having appeared in his collection gives it a stamp of 
authority. We have had, on the other hand, and at the 
opposite extreme, the illustration of a gentleman engaged in 
the prosaic, if profitable, business of bacon-curing, and with 
probably little or no time for art study, forming a collection 
which proved to be a splendid investment. Does too profound 
a knowledge of art obsess the collector? It would seem so. 

Some of the advances indicated in the above tabulation are 
remarkable in more ways than one. They are for the most part 
progressive. Sam Bough and Fantin-Latour are among those 
whose ‘‘advances” are the most striking of the last year or 
two. It is open to doubt whether the future will ratify these 
leaps and bounds. For the moment both these artists rank as 
great, but when the fashion passes in some other direction 
perhaps we shall be wondering how it came about that the works 
of these two men produced such sensational prices, We are, 
however, dealing more with facts than problems. ‘A curious 
work might be written,” says Croker in one of his superfluous 
notes to Boswell, “on the reputation of painters, Hayley 
dedicated his lyre (such as it was) to Romney. What isa 
picture of Romney now worth?” Well, we have the answer in 
the foregoing list. But perhaps the next generation or two 
will be ranking the collectors of to-day as short-sighted, 
either for neglecting to pay high prices for Mr. Harry Quilter’s 
pictures, or for paying fancy sums for those which he did xot 
collect, and they may be tempted to re-echo Croker’s profound 
inquiry linked with the names of some of our gods of to-day. 

The “ other side” of our illustration of “ups” and “downs” 
may be seen in the following tabular statement. Here, again, 
our list might have been greatly extended by the addition of 
other names. 

This list also tells its own story. It will be observed that a 
few names occur in both lists. Gainsborough, for instance, is 
here with two pictures. The case of the portrait of /ndiana 
Talbot is exceptional. It belonged to one member of the family, 


and was bought by another who was fired with excitement and 
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PICTURES WHICH HAVE “FALLEN.’ 


TITLE 


Bonheur, Rosa 
Boucher, F. 


1 ° 
; Bronzino, A, 


Browne, Henrietta 
Burne- Jones,Sir ©. 


Cole, Vicat 
Egg, A. L. 


{ 

, ® 

| Faed, T. 
Frith, W. P. 


” ” 


| Frost, W. E. 
Gainsborough, T. 


” 


| 
| 
} 


| Goodall, F. 

| Hannah, R.’ 
Herkomer, H. 

| 


| Hilton, W. 
Huysmans, C, 


| Leslie, C. R. 
| Lewis, J. F. 
' 


| Linnell, J., sen, 


| Millais, Sir J. 
Muller, W, 


| Phillip, john 


| ” » 
Sant, J. 
Ward. E. M. 


Watts, G. F. 


Group of Sheep, 1870 
Madame de Pompadour 


Leonora d Yroledo 


Jewish School, Cairo, 
1876 

Mary Magdalen at the 
Tomb 

Showery Weather, 1870 

Pepys Introd. to Nell 
Gwyn, 1851 


Past and Present, set of 
three, 1858 

From Dawn to Sunset, 

Pope and Lady W. 
Montagu, 1852 

Hogarth and the Gov. 
of Calais, 185t 

Euphrosyne, 1848 

Indiana Talbot 

Repose 


Raising the Maypole, 


1851 


The Novel, 1852 
The Guards’ Cheer, 1868 


Neptune & Amphitrate 
Woody River Scene 


Juliet 

Commentator of the 
Koran, 1869 

The Return of Ulysses, 
1848 

Romans Leaving Britain 

Lago Maggiore, 1843 

Port of Rhodes 

Going to the Fountain, 
1863 

Scene from the “ Heart 
of Midlothian,” 1852 

Little Red Riding Hood 

John Gilpin and the 
Customs, Sketch 

The Rainbow, 1884 


| 
| PREVIOUS PRICE 
| 


PRESENT PRICE | 


Bolckow, 1891, 1260 gs. 

Williams, 1862, £30 

Clifden, 1895, 500 gs. 

Hamilton Palace, 1882, 
1750 gs. 

Mildmay, 1893, 780 gs. 


Bolckow, 1888, 660 gs. 


Artist's sale,:1898, 135 gs. 
| Dixon, 1873, 700 gs. 

| Artist received 1200 gs. 
Bolckow, 1888, 400 gs. 


| Artist’s sale 1863, 330 gs. 
| 1867, 1700 gs. 

| Hargreaves, ’73, 1350 gs. 
| Holdsworth, ’8r, 1190 gs. 


| Brooks, 1879, 1000 gs. 
Bicknell, 1863, 781 gs. 
May 6, 1905, 2000 gs. 
British Gallery, 1854, 


960 gs. 
Bicknell, 1863, 780 gs. 
Gillott, 1872, goo gs. 
Price, 1895, 1400 gs. 


Hammond, 1854, 805 gs. 
Brassey, 1873, 1400 gs. 
Bolckow, 1891, 540 gs. 
Dickens, 1870, 100 gs. 
Artist said to have re- 
ceived £3000 
Bicknell, 1863, 300 gs. 
Blenheim Palace, 1886, 
270 gs. 
Turner, 1878, go gs 


| Bowman, 1893, 2550 gs. 
| J. Graham, 1887, 1400 gs. 
| Turner, 1878, 320 gs. 
| Matthews, 1891, 610 gs. 
| Gillott, 1872, 350 gs. 


Addington, 1886, 335 gs. 


Holdsworth, 1881, 450gs. 
| Prater, 1882, 135 gs. 
Greenwood, 1875, 190 gs. 
Carver, 1890, 510 gs, 


M’ch 31,'06,1020gs. 


April 7, ’06, 310 ,, 


620 ,, 


” ” 


» 28, 06, 460,, | 


June 25, ’06, 32,, 
M’ch 4,’05, 340 » 


May 5, ’06, 150 ,, 


» 19,06, 6, 
» «55 06, 00s, 


460 ,, 


” ” 


June 16, ’06, 310., | 


May Ig, ’06, 110 .,, 
» -26, '06, gSo.,, 


April 7, 06, 11c0,, | 


May 5, '06, 400,, 
April 7, ’06, 6 ,, 


May 27, ’05, 280,, | 


no 39). 06,85 5 


March 3, ’06, 30 ,, 
» £6, '05, 26, 


June 3, ’05, 1650 ,, 
July 1, '06, 250 ,, 
March 18,’05,110 ,, 
»y ,24, 06,220, 
pi » 450 
May 5, ‘06, 145 .. 
. * 105, 
April 28, ’06, 74,, 


May 5, ‘o6, 19 ,, 


| April 7, ’06, 400 ,, 


exhibited no restraint in the gentle art of bidding. He carried 
off the picture at 2000 guineas, and died after enjoying its pos- 
session for a few months only. It was again sold after his death, 
at Christie’s, on May 26 of this year—just twelve months after 
its previous sale—and brought only 980 guineas, so that for the 
privilege of retaining the picture in the family the late Mr. C. T. 
Garland paid over £1000—truly a very costly sentiment. 
Another curious feature is furnished by this list, and shows that 
sentiment countsfor nothing in the sale-room. Hannah’s picture, 


UPS AND DOWNS OF PICTURE PRICES torr 


The Novel, painted for Charles Dickens to commemorate the 
publication of Bleak House, produced 100 guineas at his sale 
in 1870, and now went for 6 guineas! 

The ‘‘ burden” of the list, however, is the decline and fall 
of the mid-Victorian artists. The list might be five times longer, 
but the story would be the same. Time has indeed had his 
revenge, and the Academy sensations of the fifties and the 
sixties of the last century are now for the most part the despised 
and rejected of the auction-room. These pictures possess 
every merit which conscientious craftsmanship could give them, 
but they have lost the saving grace of popularity. They are 
archaic, and may be collected a thousand years hence as illus- 
trations of times and manners of a period which even to-day 
seems remote; they came in with the crinoline and died with 
it,and so we may be pardoned if we draw a veil over this unin- 
spiring chapter of modern English art. 

We have dealt almost exclusively with pictures, but there are 
‘ups” and “downs” also with drawings, as the two following 
sections of tabulations will show, and which we will leave to tell 
their respective stories to the incipient collector. 


DRAWINGS WHICH HAVE GONE “UP” 
| 


ARTIST TITLE | PREVIOUS PRICE | PRESENT PRICES 
eve See | | 
| 

Bough, Sam Landisfarne, 1867 3arlow, 1875, 60 gs. | M’ch a4, 06,175 gs. 
Cosway, R. George IV. when Prince | Beckett, Denison, 1885, | 

of Wales 72 gs. | June 30, '06, 306,, 


9» ss The Fair Stepmother & | 
Loftus Children 


». «2860s 
Cox, D. Carthage | Quilter, 1889, 165 gs. | M’ch 31, 06, 205», 
Downman, J. John Elwin and Mrs. | | : 
Wells, 1787 | _ e June 30, ’06, 820,, 
. F - — in white, 
= ” ”» 499 »” 
. ‘i Pt. To Cnataiinte, 1783 | 1886, £2 158. 95» 
Gardner, D. Ballad Seller July 8, "05 1050 » 
Humphry, QOzias | Mrs. Abington in white | Addington, , 1886, 42 gs. | June 30, ’06, 390 ,, 
Russell, J. Lady (probably Lady | | : 
I. Erskine) | 1874, £5. | March 3, '06, 40,, 
—E — Bae. ie — —— | —s-. 


DRAW INGS WHICH HAVE GONE “DOWN” 


ARTIST TITLE PREVIOUS PRICE | PRESENT PRICES 


Browne, Henrietta | Coptic gentleman dic- Greenwood, 1878, £280 | 


| tating Addington, 1886, 68 Bs. | April 28, '06, 38 gs. 

Burne-Jones, Sir E. | The Choristers Graham, 1886, 185 g | Feb. 24, '06, 86 ., 

Dodgson, G. | St. Paul’sfrom Lambeth | Duncan, 1883, 120 = | March 3, ’06, 36 « 
Doré, Gustave | Church Door, Seville, | , 

1868 | Potter, 1884, 150 gs. May 5 06, 21 ,, 

; , Spanish Peasants 65 gs. 20, 

Gilbert, Sir J. Duke ofGloucester, 1851 Quilter, 1889, = gs. March 31, 06, 82 ,, 

Turner, J. M. W. | The Splugen Pass | 1862, 100 gs. May 19, ‘06, 80, 

|» es | Brinkham Priory | Gillott, 1872, 1060 gs. June 25, ’06, 260 ,, 

Killiecrankie, vignette | Novar, 1877, 200 gs. » ” 160 ,, 


W, ROBERTS. 


THE GAELIC LEAGUE AND ITS 
OPERATIONS 


IN the July number of the National Review the Rev. James 
Hannay publishes, under the title ““A Word for the Gaelic 
League,” an article which, to judge from its opening sentences, 
is intended to be a reply to, and a refutation of, what I wrote 
in the April number on “ The Deanglicisation of Ireland.” I 
wish to say, at the outset, that Mr. Hannay displays consider- 
able ingenuity in missing the point and purpose of my com- 
ments on the “deanglicising” declarations of Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, the President of the Gaelic League, of Mr. O’Daly, its 
general secretary, and of many other conspicuous supporters 
of the organisation, lay and clerical. I cited the actual words 
of these persons, and allowed the readers of the Review to 
draw their own conclusions. It was no part of my object to 
argue the question whether the “ deanglicising” policy is right 
or wrong, a point upon which Mr, Hannay’s own language is 
rather nebulous and doubtful. Mr. Hannay starts with this 
description of my method: “A sentence or two from a speech 
of the President of the League is quoted, an interpretation is 
put upon them which they were never intended to bear, and as 
a matter of fact will not bear.” I thought, and still think, that 
Dr. Hyde’s words in New York eight months ago, when he de- 
nounced “the devouring demon of anglicisation in Ireland, 
with its foul and gluttonous jaws,” and called upon the Irish 
Americans to join with the Gaelic League in crying ‘ Back, 
demon, back,” were plain and unmistakable. Mr. Hannay 
says they bear another meaning, but he omits, curiously enough, 
to say what that meaning is, while at the close of his defence 
he condemns the “ anglicisation” of the country as resulting 
in “the unmaking of Irishmen,” because all, except a very few, 
speak and read only English, and this seems to him much the 
same as if Englishmen were brought up to speak and read 
French only ! 

But surely we do not need Mr, Hannay’s cryptic suggestions 
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to explain Dr. Douglas Hyde’s meaning. A great many other 
persons beside Mr. Hannay have lately come foward on Dr. 
Hyde’s behalf, though it would appear without any commission 
from him, as his apologists, interpreters, and witnesses to char- 
acter, The testimony of one person, however, is conspicuous 
by its absence, and that is Dr. Hyde himself. During the eight 
months that have elapsed since the “ demon of anglicisation” 
speech was delivered in the Carnegie Hall, and throughout the 
controversy that turned upon that appeal to the anti-British 
feeling among the Irish-Americans, not a single word of repu- 
diation or apology has come from the President of the Gaelic 
League. This silence seems to me more significant than Mr. 
Hannay’s mysterious hints of another meaning. Mr. Hannay 
is a clergyman of the Church of Ireland, the rector of West- 
port, who, at one time, it is said, was highly popular with his 
Nationalist neighbours on account of his Celtic sympathies, 
until he entered on another line of business, as a professional 
manufacturer of romans ad clef, so advertised—novels written 
under a pseudonym, in which living persons are brought on 
the stage. The identity of the writer was disclosed in a recent 
attack upon him in the House of Commons—when Mr. Bryce 
admitted that he found one of his books “ readable ’’—by the 
Irish Parliamentary party, apparently because he introduced a 
Roman Catholic priest as one of his characters, not in the most 
favourable light. 

Mr. Hannay’s favourite method of explanation is what I 
venture to call the “ water-tight compartment ” system. When 
Dr. Douglas Hyde, or Mr. O’Daly, or any organiser of the 
League, says anything to which Mr. Hannay does not at that 
moment find it convenient to assent, he contends that the 
Gaelic League should not be identified with the policy avowed. 
Thus when one of the chief officials of the League applauds 
the National School teachers for “having pluck enough to 
ignore a certain toast” at the Sligo banquet, Mr. Hannay’s 
comment is, “ Mr. O’Daly does not sacrifice the ordinary rights 
of a private citizen by becoming Secretary of the Gaelic League.” 
No doubt he would dismiss in the same way Mr. Macmanus’s 
vindication of the right and duty of National School masters 
to “teach treason” to children, a process that will be greatly 
stimulated and facilitated by the encouragement given to the 
artificial culture of the Irish tongue. But the public, though 
unofficial, utterances of these “ private citizens” show the aim 
and drift of the tendencies they represent and manipulate. 
Even the “water-tight compartment” theory, however, can 
hardly be adduced to bring down to the level of private 
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and irresponsible od¢ter dicta Dr. Hyde’s statements when 
collecting funds for the Gaelic League in America. ‘We aim,” 
he said, during his recent stay in California, ‘‘at nothing else 
than establishing a new nation upon the map of Europe ”’ ; and 
again: “If we can retain the language the other things we 
want will come in their due time.” Not less difficult is it for 
the League to escape responsibility for declarations by others 
closely connected with the inner life of the organisation. I cite 
a few recent specimens, but, as Mr. Hannay himself admits, the 
list ‘ might be increased considerably.” 

In a pamphlet, by the Rev. P. J. Kavanagh, which the 
Gaelic League has published authoritatively, under the title 
Ireland's Defence, Her Language, the hope is expressed that the 
language movement “ will create an atmosphere in which the 
anti-Irish Irishmen ”—a common designation of any loyalist or 
Unionist—“ will breathe with difficulty.” Father Kavanagh 
boasts that he is “ one of those whose hopes are fixed on the 
uprising of an independent Irish nation in the future.” The 
language movement, as worked by the Gaelic League, “is as a 
barrier, the strongest that can be erected against the Anglicisa- 
tion of Ireland,” and the fact to his mind constitutes the 
principal claim of the League to popular support. Mr. John 
Sweetman, formerly a Nationalist M.P., and a member of the 
Council of the Gaelic League, in a letter published in the 
Freeman's Journal (May 7, 1906), writes : 

The one movement that is leading to the creation of a real Irish nation is 
the revival of the Irish language. Englishmen who are living in Ireland, 
and those who wish to be West Britons, are quite right in thinking that the 
revival of the Irish language is most dangerous to the Union of England and 
Ireland. 

Mr. Kielly, one of the “ organisers” of the Gaelic League, 
said at Killea : 


You have heard of the Gaelic League, and now I will tell you as clearly as 
I can what it wants to do. We want to reverse the engines in favour of 
our own language. . . . We want to do away with English influences. . . 
If we had our own language the English people would be unable to do the 
business of this country.* 
This is entirely in the spirit of Dr. Hyde’s “ Deanglicisation ” 
harangues, by every word of which, despite Mr. Hannay, he 
stands. The Gaelic League has never disavowed or attempted 
to extenuate this and other avowals of the same sort. A 
tableau representing the resistance of the League to the 
“Demon of Anglicisation” figured in the “ Language Pro- 
cession” in Dublin two or three months ago, and a picture 


” Clonmel Nationalist, March 31, 1906. 
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postcard on the same subject, with an illustration in the same 
vein, as well as with Dr. Hyde’s “burning words,” has been 
actively disseminated by the promotors of the language 
movement. 

It is worthy of remark that Mr. Hannay’s “ Word for the 
Gaelic League ” carefully ignores the most recent and significant 
development of that organisation, Dr. Douglas Hyde, the 
President of the League, returned to Ireland on June 23, 
after a visit extending over just seven months to the United 
States and Canada. He spoke at length at Queenstown, in 
Cork City, and, later, on several occasions, in Dublin. He 
boasted that he “ did not come back empty handed.” On his 
reception in Dublin at the rooms of the Gaelic League, Dr. 
Hyde gave a great crowd of sympathisers an account of his 
“mission,” It lasted (he said) precisely seven months, and he 
had in his pocket a cheque for {£10,000, contributed during 
that time almost exclusively by the American-Irish settled on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The donors have stipulated 
that this sum must be spent in exactly five years in promoting 
the objects of the League. ‘‘ But,” he added, “‘ we cannot relax 
one jot of our endeavours at home.” “A voice” here ex- 
claimed, “Sinn Féin” (a phrase equivalent to ‘“ Ourselves 
alone”), and Dr. Hyde repeated “Sinn Féin! I am more 
convinced than ever that Sinn Féin is the watchword of the 
Gaelic League.”* During the whole period of Dr. Hyde’s 
mission, starting with the “ Deanglicisation ” speech in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on November 26, 1904, from which I 
quoted textually in my article in the National Review for April, 
his proceedings and his utterances were the subject of 
eager curiosity and incessant controversy in the Irish news- 
papers. Why does Mr. Hannay “ boycott” this branch of the 
question ? 

Perhaps an inquiry into the origin of Dr. Hyde’s mission 
may throw some light on this and other perplexing features 
in Mr. Hannay’s argument. The Irish-Americans seem to have 
taken little interest in the earlier career of the Gaelic 
League. But about the beginning of 1904 their leaders 
apparently discovered that the so-called “ non-political’ body, 
controlled by Dr. Douglas Hyde, Mr, (’Daly, Mr. Concannen, 
and the like, was not so entirely absorbed in linguistic and 
archzological studies as to destroy its utility in the eyes of 
those who aim at creating an “Irish Ireland,” extirpating all 
English influences, and accomplishing the disintegration of 
the British Empire. The first steps to the development of 


* The Freeman's Journal June 25. 
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a common policy on these lines were taken in the spring 
of 1904, when the Clan-na-Gael—which the Special Com- 
mission found to be a part of “one and the same con- 
spiracy”’ as the Irish Republican Brotherhood in Ireland, 
commonly known as the Fenian Society—sent a contribution 
of £300, which was gratefully accepted, to the funds of the 
Gaelic League. This was followed by a further contribution 
of £400 from the “ Ancient Order of Hibernians,” another 
anti-British organisation having a very large membership in 
the United States. It is, perhaps, not unimportant to note 
that it was just at this time that Mr. Redmond went out of 
his way to offer Dr. Hyde a Nationalist seat in the House of 
Commons, and to assure the Gaelic League that its work had 
the “complete sympathy” of the Irish Parliamentary Party. 
But a further approximation took place in March 1905, when 
the Clan-na-Gael issued a circular to its members, in which 
it was pointed out : 


The work of the Gaelic League is in line with the objects of the Clan-na- 
Gael. ... It is preparing the mind of the country for that supreme effort 
which will lead to the final triumph of the Gael. Although a non-political 
organisation and acting strictly within the existing law, it is steadily creating 
the conditions that will make a free Ireland possible. The work of the 
Gaelic League is our work. 

The successive developments at this time of the spirit 
fostered in Ireland by the Gaelic movement, such as the insults 
levelled at the King, the anti-recruiting campaign and the 
avowal of the objects with which the school teaching of Irish 
was pushed on, were hailed with exultant satisfaction beyond 
the Atlantic. 

The ground was thus prepared for the enthusiastic welcome 
which Dr. Douglas Hyde met with in New York in the 
following November, and which was mainly organised by the 
Clan-na-Gael and by Patrick Ford’s newspaper, the Jrish World. 
The “Ancient Order of Hibernians,” through its organ, the 
Hibernian Banner, \ent its aid to secure a stirring reception to 
Dr. Hyde, describing the Gaelic League as “ the only straight- 
forward organisation that is made up of all classes of Irishmen, 
who are adopting that policy which made Hungary the 
independent nation she is to-day.” In another article the 
same paper wrote: ‘Away with the policy of expediency 
preached by cowards «id traitors. Ireland is the home of the 
Gael, and none but the Gael shall rule it. No concession can 
meet our demand but one—the abrogation of the power of any 
alien to make any concession to us.” * 


* Hibernian Banner, October 7 and November 4, 1608. 
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It was when the whole history of Dr. Hyde’s mission, as 
well as of the Gaelic League propaganda during the previous 
three years, was fully known and publicly recorded, that Mr. 
Bryce chose to commit himself deliberately to the further 
encouragement of the teaching of Irish in the elementary 
schools, regardless of the risk of crippling primary education 
of an indispensable and practically useful kind. The following 
official letter, which appeared in the Irish newspapers recently, 
might have given the Chief Secretary pause, but strong influences 
have been, and are, at work the other way. 


OFFICE OF NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
DUBLIN, JZay 23, 1906. 
Killitiane National School. 

REV. SIR,—I am directed to call your attention to the following extracts 
from the Inspector’s report of his visit to the above-named school on the 
Ist inst. : 

“Too much prominence was given to Irish, commands and explanations 
being almost entirely given in that tongue. The consequence was that the 
Third Standard, who read very indifferently, could make no attempt at 
explaining anything in English, except one little girl, and not one could do 
either of two very simple problems in arithmetic. Fifth Standard did better, 
but were also very backward at explanation.” 

I have to inform you that unless the next report shows a marked improve- 
ment in the proficiency of the pupils, the Commissioners must reconsider the 
question of sanctioning the use of a bi-lingual programme in this school. 

I am, rev. sit, your obedient servant, 


W. I. DILWORTH, Secretary. 
Rev. J. Corbett, P.P., Partry, Ballinrobe. 


The claim, too, put forward on behalf of the National School 
teachers who give instruction in Irish, is alarming in its 
proportions. 


If the Gaelic League demands 5s. in the /, or the expenditure of one- 
fourth of the money raised for education in Ireland, on the education of the 
people in their own language, it will be demanding considerably less than 
the Poles are demanding at the present time from the Russian Government. 
We take it that the Gaelic League desires this country to bea bi-lingua 
country, and to become a bi-lingual country /r7sh must be made compulsory in 
all the schools of Ireland. 


I may remark, once more, that almost the whole cost of the 
Irish elementary schools, so far from being “ raised in Ireland,” 
falls on Imperial taxation. 

Dr. Hyde, accepting the contributions and the compliments 
of the leading representatives of the Irish American “Extremists,” 
who assured him that his League had “accomplished the 
difficult task of bringing a new soul to Erin,” responded in his 
diatribe against “ Anglicisation.” He has had his reward in 
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the generosity with which the members of the Clan-na-Gael 
and of the Ancient Order of Hibernians and other Irish- 
American devotees of an “ Irish Ireland,” have contributed to 
the substantial sum of over 61,000 dollars, which he has 
brought back, after paying the expenses of his mission, to 
extend the operations of the League. Another distinction was 
in store for him. He was appointed by the Irish Government 
a member of the Royal Commission which is to inquire into 
the government, revenues, organisation, and possible reform of 
Trinity College, Dublin. This was done in face of the fact 
that, before Lord Robertson’s Commission, Dr. Hyde had 
prejudged the case, when examined as President of the Gaelic 
League, avowing that he and his friends wanted an “ Irish 
Ireland” University as their headquarters. More than this, 
during his American tour, he had indicated his bias on the 
subject into which he is now to inquire judicially, and to 
report for the guidance of the Government. He said: 


We (the Gaelic League) have the good-will of all well-wishers of Ireland, 

and against us we have only race hatred, anti-Irish bigotry, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the time has gone by when that combination from which 
nothing constructive ever yet emanated—the time has gone by when they 
shall win any more battles in Ireland.* 
He has, moreover, published an acrimonious and insulting 
pamphlet asserting, without a tittle of evidence, that the Irish 
chair in Trinity College is subsidised by and used for the 
purposes of Protestant proselytism, and that the college 
authorities are guilty of meanness and comspiracy. But Mr. 
Bryce does not see, in these facts, any reason why Dr, Hyde 
should not be chosen to pronounce judicially upon the reforms 
needed in the University of Dublin. 

Mr. Hannay talks of “ tracking” my quotations ; but only 
in relation to one does he even attempt correction or challenge, 
passing over the rest without notice. The resolution of the 
Strokestown branch of the Gaelic League, defying and 
denouncing the Government, was, he admits, passed, but 
he says it was withdrawn in deference to a request from 
the central body and Dr. Hyde. The important point is 
that it was adopted, and that its reversal was avowedly 
based on the expediency and convenience of maintaining the 
nominally non-political status of the League. This does not 
bamper the active work of the League, for other Gaelicising 
bodies—mainly composed of those who are also members of 
the League—are free from any pledge against politics, and 
through these the anti-enlistment campaign and the move- 


* San Francisco Chronicle, February 19, 1906. 
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ment for painting names in Irish on carts, street corners and 
so forth—the latter having been expressly recommended as a 
corollary of the Strokestown resolution—are defiantly and 
continuously carried on. I do not see any reason for ceasing 
to point to this resolution as most significant. 

I have said that Mr, Hannay altogether mistakes and, no 
doubt unconsciously, misrepresents the purpose and effect of 
my article on the “ Deanglicisation of Ireland.” His error is 
associated with some quite gratuitous guesswork about my per- 
sonal position and convictions, which is grotesquely wide of the 
mark. He says, “In Ireland politicians, and ‘ Vigil’ seems to 
be a politician of the purest breed, seldom do mean quite 
what their words imply. . . . People like ‘ Vigil’ don’t expect 
the Irish public to take them literally, and the Irish public 
quite understand that they are not to do so.” In another 
place he says: “ In the sense in which ‘ Vigil’ uses the word, 
we have nothing whatever to do with politics.” My identity 
is a matter of no importance whatever, especially as I dealt 
with matters of fact, the zpsissima verba of Dr. Hyde and 
his associates, and not with any political controversies or 
speculations, I am not an “Irish politician,’ nor did I 
address, except indirectly, the “Irish public.” Knowing 
Ireland well, and having been in close touch for many years 
with Irish affairs, my desire was to bring under the notice of 
thinking men in Great Britain the grave significance of a pro- 
pagandism which was, and is, avowedly working to create a 
deep gulf between Ireland and the greater island, to force the 
inhabitants of Ireland, a large proportion of the best of whom 
are of English and Scottish descent, into an intellectual and 
industrial back-water, and to destroy the constitutional unity 
of this kingdom. I never suggested that the Gaelic League 
was concerned with the making or unmaking of Ministries or 
Ministers. The task it is attempting is far more daring and 
dangerous. It rests with the English and Scotch Electorate, 
who discerned and withstood the peril twenty years ago, to 
say whether ignorance and sentimentality shall be allowed to 
promote a policy of national disruption by sap and mine. 


VIGIL. 


THE ART OF INVESTMENT 


I ESTEEM it a great compliment to have been selected by the 
National Review to write an article on the General Principles 
of Investment, and particularly on the functions of the banker, 
solicitor and stockbroker in domestic economy and finance. 
Whilst readily responding to the invitation I realise the initial 
difficulty of the task, as the subject is so wide that one could 
write many chapters without touching the same ground twice, 
and also because I must necessarily raise questions involving 
the personal interests cf great professional classes who are 
particularly sensitive to criticism. 

To be of interest such an article must be a frank and fearless 
expression of opinion; and if I say things which may be 
unpleasant to some of my professional friends, I trust they will 
at least hold me guiltless of malice, or of wishing to attack any 
body of men, much less any individual person. I will merely 
endeavour to put forward a few broad guiding rules for 
investment, which experience commends to me, and the 
disadvantages of certain of our financial methods and customs, 
as compared to those I have seen in practice in the Colonies 
and abroad. . 

In the first place, I will imagine myself to have been asked 
the questions—to whom shall I go to invest my money ?—by 
whom shail I be advised ?—how am I to select my investments ? 
—and I will assume the inquirer to be one of the many persons 
with savings of from £1000 to £5000, who is forced to depend 
for investing on the advice o! others either from lack of com- 
mercial experience and educaticn, or because his time is too 
fully occupied with other matters for him to be able to satis- 
factorily investigate for himself the merits of the various 
investments offered. 

I think there can be but one answer to such questions : be 
guided by a carefully selected stockbroker. 

The banker has in England constituted himself purely a 
receiver of, and custodian for, the floating funds of the country. 
The heads of our great banking-houses are inaccessible to the 
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general public. They will see their principal customers for a 
few minutes at a time, but always in surroundings of disin- 
terested and studied apathy, as if to emphasise the consciousness 
of their dignity, and complete lack of interest in anything so 
sordid as commerce; lest apparently any outward demonstration 
of business vitality might convey the impression that the banks’ 
deposits were being used in commercial speculations. 

I have no wish lightly to criticise the British banking system, 
but merely to consider the part that the English banks play in 
our economic scheme. 

The system possesses the immense advantage of providing a 
means of depositing money with absolute and definite safety, 
and as it remunerates the banker richly he cannot be blamed 
for pursuing it. At the same time, one cannot help deprecating 
the lack in this country of any responsible body of persons to 
organise and control the general lines uf commerce from a 
public standpoint, removed from the immediate influence of 
self-interest, and regretting that the English banks do not see 
their way to adopting a more happy mean, which, without in 
the least degree endangering their stability, would render them 
of infinitely greater value to the country. 

This apathy of our bankers, together with our expensive 
railway transportation, has always struck me as imposing a 
prohibitive handicap on British industry. 

In other countries, especially in Canada, the United States 
and Germany, the bankers are the very lifeblood of the various 
trades, and no one can suggest that there is among the great 
Canadian banks any lack of the most absolute and definite 
security. In these countries the bankers are consultative 
specialists, They study foreign competition; they master the con- 
sular reports; they bring trade rivals together where trade rivalry 
is unhealthy, and thus do away with much ruinous competition. 
They form such trade amalgamations as are useful to the 
general success of trade, and in Canada they resolutely defend 
the public at home and abroad from the flotation of undesirable 
promotions. 

{ once knew a president of a great Canadian bank, who from 
purely public motives got together in his bank parlour two 
great rival manufacturers, who were at each other’s throats in 
a bitter trade lawsuit, and one of whom was previously almost 
unknown to him. He kept them there for five hours until they 
had not only settled their quarrel, but had agreed on the heads 
of a general working agreement, which has remained in suc- 
cessful operation for some years and has attracted considerable 
wealth to the country and given much employment, 
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In England, since the absorption of the majority of the 
private banking-houses into the great inanimate joint-stock 
banks, there is no one to exercise this organising, and withal 
controlling hand on our industries, or rather, I should say, 
there are very few, and their time is pressed, and their scope 
limited. There are a handful of financial leaders of investment 
and enterprise, home and foreign, and we may well be proud 
of, and grateful to them. They consist of one or two individual 
bankers in Lancashire, Yorkshire and Northumberland, and 
especially the group of men who used to be referred to as the 
““ Merchant Princes of London,” and who, for the most part, 
are to be found more or less hereditarily represented on the 
Board of the Bank of England, and from whom the central 
institution no doubt gets the vitality and vigour for which it is 
conspicuous in comparison with the joint-stock banks, Even 
in their own interests and that of their shareholders, it is 
regrettable that the banks show so little enterprise, 

Some twelve months ago a leading banker, speaking against 
Tariff Reform, stated that it was thanks to Free Trade that 
commerce centred in London to such an extent that the 
English banks did not even need to issue dollar drafts, as the 
great preponderance of all trade naturally settled in sterling. 

Iam not concerned to discuss the merits or demerits of 
Tariff Reform ; but a more ludicrous perversion of fact, as far 
as the exchange business is concerned, cannot be imagined, 
The only effect of the refusal of the majority of our banks to 
issue drafts in dollars has been to drive this business into other 
hands. The great foreign banks, the Credit Lyonnais, the 
Comptoir d’Escompte, the Credit Industriel, the Dresdner Bank, 
the Deutsche Bank and the Swiss Bank, have come into our 
midst mainly to secure it, and, in fact, live on it, and with one 
or two great foreign bill and bullion dealing-houses, the bank 
of Montreal, the Canadian Bank of Commerce, and the 
Morgans, Speyers, and other great American houses, actually 
own and control it; and yet here we had a responsible banker 
making himself believe that, for ethical reasons, every time an 
Englishman wishes to pay $5 in New York, he would send an 
English bankers’ cheque for £1 os, 10a. and, I suppose, let 
the messenger wait for the change ! 

Another great injury which the English joint-stock banker is 
apt inadvertently to inflict on the community is through his dis- 
position to stamp out enterprise and push among our young men. 
Owing to his environment, any new departure, or even any extra 
energy on old lines, is distasteful to the banker, and hence young 
men are afraid to branch out and “hustle,” as the Americans call 
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it, for fear their credit be impaired. We have, however, got the 
system, and until a really great man and leader of men appears 
among the bankers we can probably do little to alter it, but there 
is a kindred misfortune which it is perhaps possible to remove. 
We might all assist in placing our financial organisation on a 
better footing if we cease to point the finger of scorn at all 
company promoters indiscriminately, and, on the contrary, use 
our moral influence to encourage the better class of men to take 
up this business. Because a few notorious scoundrels have 
swindled the great foolish and irresponsible British public more 
or less frequently, we have made the very name—‘ Company 
Promoter”—one of shame; and driven reputable men from the 
ranks of a most necessary and important body. The banks take 
no part in joint-stock organisation, and the company promoter is 
labelled as a scoundrel,and,as a result,the whole of our joint-stock 
enterprise, now nine-tenths of the whole enterprise of the country, 
remains disorganised and without leadership, each company con- 
cerned in following only its own particular rut, This touches 
another side of the investment question. It answers the 
inquiry as to why British industrial enterprise absorbs so 
small a proportion of the invested capital of the public, and 
why industrial investments are rightly so unpopular with in- 
vestors. The great cry against the company promoter seems 
to be that he makes large profits. If he honestly fulfils his 
functions, surely years of patient labour, involving many dis- 
appointments and risks, and requiring the utmost skill and 
diplomacy, which are greatly for the general good, are deserving 
of high remuneration. - 

In the United States, promoters, or “captains of industry,” 
as they are more frequently termed, have amassed vast profits, 
not always by the cleanest methods; but whocan doubt that 
the people of this country are generally happier, and generally 
more prosperous, for the enormous trade, the high position in 
the world’s commerce, which the powerful. organisations 
formed by these men have enabled it to attain in competition 
with other older and more firmly established commercial com- 
munities. What would Canada be to-day if there had been 
no Strathcona, no Van Horne to promote the great Canadian 
Pacific ? and yet I can recollect well when these men were 
regarded as the wildest dreamers, and when they had to carry on 
the struggle in face of adverse public opinion, and consequent 
financial difficulty. 

Can anybody doubt that Canada to-day is happier and 
greater for the enterprises of William Mackenzie and Donald 
D. Mann, of Frederic Nicholls and his associates, and many 
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others, in opening up, with marvellous determination am: 
genius, great stretches of new territory, in developing gigantic 
electrical, iron, steel, coal, and other enterprises to make the 
conditions of life easier, even to make life itself possible for 
many thousands of men and women. 

The company promoter, perhaps more than other men, 
requires careful controlling, but he also needs encouragement, 
and certainly we can ill afford to exterminate the class. 

The great enemy of the promoter is ‘learned counsel,” 
possibly because “ learned counsel” sees more of the dishonest 
schemer than of the hard-working patient organiser ; but, after 
all, if there are many dishonest promoters, we have heard of 
counsel who take large fees to plead their clients’ cause, and 
never show their faces in Court, or who sit silently in the House 
of Commons and allow Acts to pass which they know no human 
being can possibly interpret, and the struggle to interpret 
which they are keenly aware will bring high remuneration to 
the learned brotherhood. 

From the foregoing it will be gathered that the English 
banker is not the person from whom to seek advice as to invest- 
ment, There are exceptions to every rule, and there are a 
few able bank managers not far from St. James’ who have the 
time and the ability to advise their customers well ; but as ¢ 
rule the branch bank-manager has from his boyhood never 
had the slightest opportunity of studying commercial condi- 
tions, and has been trained as a mere automaton, in whom 
any evidence of intelligent enterprise should be promptly 
suppressed, 

If you go to your banker for advice concerning investments 
what occurs ? 

He either invests your money along the line of least 
resistance, or in accordance with certain ancient formule 
handed down from father to son, which explains the vast 
sums of money lost by the public in purchasing Consols, 
Corporation Stocks, and Indian and English rails, at obviously 
inflated prices, a few years ago ; or he passes your letter on to 
the bank’s stockbroker, who is not always selected for his 
ability and skill, but more often because his firm have been 
the hereditary brokers of the bank for generations, or because 
some member of the bank’s family has an interest in the 
stockbroker’s business. The banker takes half the commission 
paid by the investor, for which he does absolutely nothing, and 
the investor does not get the careful attention from the stock- 
broker which he would give to his own personal clients. 

I have used the words “English bank” throughout the 
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preceding paragraphs advisedly, because in my experience the 
Scotch banker shows infinitely greater vitality and skill, and 
the Irish banker takes infinitely greater care and trouble over 
clients’ investments; but I am writing primarily for the 
English investor, and it is curiously enough the fact that 
London gets a larger share of the Scotch and Irish invest- 
ment business direct, than Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin or 
Relfast retain. 

I believe that perhaps the finest and most versatile financial 
intellects in the country, and almost the only parallel to the 
Canadian and American bankers, outside the Bank of England 
Board Room, are to be found at the head of three or four of 
the great Scotch banks in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and London. 

The solicitor also, to my mind, is not the right man to invest 
his client’s money. I have the highest admiration for the 
general body of solicitors, who furnish, I believe, one of the 
strongest and most vital forces of the country, and of the 
country’s commerce; but they are primarily lawyers, and not 
financiers, and with the exception of the members of a few 
leading firms in London, and the great provincial cities, they 
are not, as a rule, “men of business”—nor do they possess 
the wide experience and general knowledge of the broker 
which is necessary to a successful selection of investments, It is, 
therefore, not surprising that solicitors almost invariably advise 
investment in mortgages, as a rule an unsatisfactory invest- 
ment, because through an artificial demand for this class of 
security, the yield is usually ridiculously small in proportion to 
the risk taken, and the mortgage affords no possiblility for an 
appreciation in capital value. It is also difficult and expensive 
to handle, and has opened the gate to the vast amount of 
fraud perpetrated by a few solicitors, which has cast a slur on 
the good name of a body of most able and highly honourable 
men. If the solicitor advises any other investment, he usually 
merely passes the client’s letter on to a stockbroker, whose 
advice the client had better seek at first hand. 

I therefore come back to my original answer, and un- 
hesitatingly advise investment through a carefully selected, 
properly qualified stockbroker, under proper safeguards. The 
stockbroker should not be chosen haphazard, but with the 
greatest care, for his real ability and mastery of the conditions 
affecting investments. 

The most competent stockbrokers are by no means always 
either the oldest established or the best known firms, and it 
may cost the investor a little trouble to find the right man. 


Only a member of the London, or one of the recognised 
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provincial Stock Exchanges, should ever be resorted to; and 
as there is a strictly enforced rule on most of these Exchanges 
against any form of advertisement, they are undoubtedly 
difficult to find; but although they hide themselves away, there 
exist, nevertheless, scores of very able men assiduously prac- 
tising the profession of stockbroker, men of trained judgment, 
wide knowledge and experience, and withal, hard workers, 
who keep in daily touch with the conditions affecting the 
investments they advise, 

An investor should always in the first instance see his broker 
personally, and endeavour to ascertain that the man really does 
know, at first hand, what he is talking about. It would therefore 
be well to see three or four brokers and choose the one whose con- 
versation inspires most confidence ; indeed, two or three different 
brokers may be selected for different classes of investment with 
advantage. The investor should not neglect to take up the 
brokers’ bankers references, through his own banker, and, 
where possible, find out his reputation for brains, solvency, 
and steadiness of character from some jobber in the investment 
markets. Any broker who spontaneously advises or discusses 
speculation should be rigidly avoided, as a man whose brain is 
full of the excitement of speculation is not in a state of mind, 
nor can he have the time, to study and value investments. 

Having chosen the broker, he should at all times be required 
to give his full reasoning in writing for advising an investment, 
and when the investment is selected, the investor should 
absolutely insist on the jobber’s name being on the contract, 
and the contract should read: “Bought by order and for 
account of,” and not “sold to” or “bought from,” excepting 
for special reasons previously made clear, when some particular 
security only obtainable from a particular broker is especially 
desired. The jobber is the wholesaler in stocks and bonds, 
and the stockbroker merely the investor’s agent, who is for- 
bidden to make any other profit out of the business than the 
commission shown on the contract, in order that he may be 
perfectly free and disinterested in making the best possible 
bargain for the investor on the floor of the house. 

Many brokers, in perfect good faith, seek to save their client’s 
money by putting the sale of one client against the purchase of 
another, but it is very undesirable that the investor should 
allow this. It leaves an opening for the broker to favour one 
client, generally some big City house, at the expense of the 
other ; it does the investor out of his right of recourse to the 
jobber if any doubt arises in connection with the transaction, 
and the fact of the jobber dealing is some indication that the 
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security may be resold again on fair conditions, and of its 
general suitability as an investment. A security which the 
jobbers will not deal in is certainly unsuitable for the general 
investor, and it is far better to pay a trifle, perhaps +, or 4 per 
cent. more, to maintain these safeguards. 

As to the investment itself, no ordinarily intelligent person 
should invest his or her money to yield less than 3# per cent. 
and on the other hand not more than 5 per cent. should be 
aimed at; but a clever investor may set aside a certain portion 
of his money, say one-fifth (where the loss of income on that 
one-fifth for a year or two would not seriously embarrass him), 
with which to buy securities yielding a higher rate, with a view 
of increasing his capital. When securities, guaranteed by the 
Government of Canada, actually as good as Consols, or guaran- 
teed by Ontario and Manitoba, of scarcely less credit, can be 
had to yield 3} per cent, it is absurd to put money out at a 
lower return. 

It is impossible to lay down a general rule, but securities 
judiciously selected yielding about 5 per cent. will usually in- 
crease in value in the course of a few years, until they reach a 
4 per cent. basis, when they should be sold; and thus the 
investor may, without gambling or speculating in the least 
degree, gradually improve his position. On the other hand, 
the purchase of securities yielding over 5 per cent. ipso facto, 
means entering the realms of speculation, which the ordinary 
investor is bound to eschew with the bulk of hismoney. There 
is no reason, however, why he should not put a small propor- 
tion of his capital into an ordinary share or the bond or 
preference stock of a well-considered project, in its earlier 
stages, thus sharing in its success. 

In the selection of investments, the first thing I look at is 
the names of the men on the directorate, and the investor 
should make certain by reference to the Directory of Directors 
and the ordinary handbooks, and by inquiry through his banker 
or broker, that there are on the board at least two substantial 
responsible men of good commercial standing who have been 
previously connected with one or two other successful enter- 
prises of a high-class nature. 1 say advisedly men of com- 
mercial standing, and not men of social or political standing. 
This is probably the very best and most infallible test that can 
be adopted, and it is open to every member of the public who 
will take the trouble to adopt it, but few do ; men generally 
take far more trouble to ascertain the respectability and moral 
qualifications of their cooks and housemaids than they do 
of those to whom they entrust the care of their money. 
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Next to this, if the security is not that of an English com- 
pany, the investor should be sure that the company has, if not 
an English board, or English committee of directors, or an 
English office, at least some responsible corporation or firm in 
England with English partners or a Board of Englishmen 
acting as its financial agents, and an English transfer registry. 
If the security be a bond or debenture it should be a 
sine quad non that there is an English as well as a foreign or 
colonial trustee, and that that trustee is of good standing, and 
in no case would I advise the ordinary investor to purchase 
or hold any stock or shares that are not registered in Great 
Britain. If he does he has no one to turn to for information, 
or to hold responsible in case his investment turns out badly, 
and no means of reaching his English fellow shareholders, and, 
as he is unable to act in the foreign country without great ex- 
pense, the concern fizzles out, and the English investor hears 
no more of his money. Especially does this apply to invest- 
ments in the United States, where a year ago the Supreme 
Court decided that it was contrary to law and public policy to 
allow foreign shareholders to combine into a voting trust and 
act in unison, through an agent, for the defence of their pro- 
perty. The mere fact that a responsible English corporation 
or firm is willing to undertake the financial agency of a 
foreign or colonial undertaking, is prima facie evidence that at 
least the organisation surrounding the investment is in order 
and the connection respectable. 

Bond and bearer securities of all sorts, are, I think, 
quite unsuitable to the general investor ; registered stocks 
only should be purchased. 

The advantages registered stocks carry of control and inter- 
communication amongst investors, exercise a powerful 
influence against slackness, and irregularity, on the part of 
the directors ; and the safeguard of having one’s stock in one’s 
own name, entirely removed from the control of any other 
persons, alone amply compensates for the comparatively 
trifling expense of stamp duty and extra brokerage. 

Above all, Canadian, South African and American shares, 
registered in the names of other parties, however responsible 
those parties may be, should be avoided, as when trouble 
comes it is invariably impossible to get a transfer through in 
time to be of use, and the parties in whose names the shares 
stand may then use the vote to please themselves ; and in 
several notorious instances in the United States resolutions 
have been carried by the holders, in spite of, and against the 
interests of, the owners. 

One point I wish especially to emphasise, and I should like 
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to see it advertised at the head of every prospectus by law. 
English bankers, deliberately and avowedly, are at pains to 
take no responsibility, either financial or moral, direct or in- 
direct, for the merits or prospects of the investments on the 
prospectuses of which they place their names, They merely 
consider themselves to be announcing the fact that they are 
the mechanical means by which the would-be investor may 
place his money in the advertised security. This is not 
grasped by investors, whom I have heard again and again say, 
“It must be all right ; Safe and Company’s Bank is on it.” 

I believe this misunderstanding on the part of the public 
has been a greater cause of loss of savings than all others put 
together, not excluding even Stock Echange gambling. 

Solicitors and auditors should be considered in much the 
same light. It is of the first importance to ascertain that 
reputable solicitors and auditors are connected with one’s 
investments; but one must bear in mind that they consider 
themselves responsible for the law, and the accuracy of the 
accounts only, and not as endorsing in any way the value of 
the investment. 

The same thing applies to the association of Government 
names with a prospectus. Because some colonial or foreign 
Government, or even municipality, has given a subsidy, you 
will almost invariably hear it said that “such and such a 
Government is behind it ;” and this is a card that the very worst 
class of company promoter delights in using for all that it is 
worth. In nine cases out of ten it covers a multitude of sins, 
The fact is, that it is the business of Governments and munici- 
palities to secure railroads, electric railroads, power and water 
works, and even industries, for the development of their 
country, the prosperity, health, or convenience of their people ; 
and where enterprises themselves are not sufficiently attractive, 
or the risks are too great to attract capital, or there is a con- 
siderable waiting period to be gone through, the governing 
authorities step in, and make the cheapest bargains they can to 
secure them by subsidy; and thus, instead of Government 
being behind the enterprise, it is the duty and interest of the 
Governments to make a bargain as little favourable to the 
investors as possible. Then steps in the adventurous promoter, 
seeking to cast a still further burden of responsibility on to the 
investors, and to keep a portion, and generally no small portion, 
of the subsidy for himself. 

Here again rises the necessity for the investor to make sure 
of his directors and brokers, who alone can protect him. 

I have before me two prospectuses, exacily illustrating the 
above state of affairs. They relate to colonial enterprises, 
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both having considerable monetary assistance from Govern- 
ment, granted for purely political and development reasons, 
and neither offering any security or advantage to investors. 
In fact, to the man with local knowledge, it is transparently 
certain that money invested in either of them will be largely, 
if not entirely, lost. Both bear the name of well-known 
English banking houses, and of respectable solicitors and 
accountants, but it is noticeable that neither has secured the 
names on the Board of a single substantial local commercial 
man. 

Next, the investor should make sure that there is a market 
in the securities, and that under ordinary circumstances they 
can be readily bought and sold. 

This is a very important factor indeed to the average 
investor, and can be ascertained by a direct question of his 
broker, whose assurance may be taken on the subject. There 
is all the difference between being able to get out with a small 
loss, should anything unforeseen occur to make the investment 
undesirable, and having the money irretrievably locked up 
with all the attendant worry and annoyance of meetings, 
circulars, voting, &c. There is also another point which 
must mainly be left to the advice of the broker, namely, 
that of price. Is the security cheap or is it dear? It must be 
borne in mind that however attractive the security may appear, 
its price may be too high in comparison with others offering. 
It is not enough that an investment be good, it must be good 
and cheap. 

I believe that, as a general rule, ordinary investors would 
be well advised never to touch a new enterprise; I do not 
refer to new issues of old enterprises. There are always 
plenty of attractive investments available in well-matured 
undertakings with a record of some years, and it is better 
to leave the risks attendant on new ventures to skilled and 
experienced City men. 

As to the class of investment to be selected, I prefer 
Colonial Government or State or Provincial Government loans 
and guarantees, the debentures and preference stocks of rail- 
ways (other than English), electric railways, electric light and 
power companies, water companies, shipping companies, where 
the debenture or preference interest is abundantly covered, 
but there are a great number of other safe and desirable 
classes of enterprise. The countries that seem to me to offer 
at present infinitely the best field for investment are Canada, 
parts of South America, and, subject to political developments, 
Egypt. 
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I do not like municipal securities, home, colonial, or foreign, 
as 1 believe that within ten years, anything from fifty to one 
hundred million sterling will be lost in them, as a result of the 
money being launched into enterprises of which the men at 
the helm know nothing. 

I am convinced that as city corporations are becoming 
more and more trading concerns, their credit will shortly go 
from a 4 per cent. to a 5 per cent. basis, and that eventually 
an extremely serious crisis must be precipitated all over the 
world, as the result of a vast sum of capital being placed in 
the hands of the chosen of the people to waste in attempting 
enterprises which they lack the special training, life’s experience. 
and frequently the ability to understand. 

A most important thing to be guarded against, even with 
the best and most qualified directorate, is over-capitalisation, 
which springs more often from that necessary and most desir- 
able quality in a director, “optimism,” than from any lack of 
honest intention; and the great test to be applied to avoid this 
is to see that the debenture or preference interest, as the case 
may be, has been covered by the profits two and half to four 
times over, for two or three years preceding, and this should 
be certified by a competent firm of chartered accountants. 
The necessary margin varies as the nature of the enterprise 
involved is of a more or less staple character. 

The general investor should not invest in ordinary stocks, 
and I am convinced that ordinary stocks should never be pur- 
chased under any circumstances to yield less than 5 per cent., 
no matter what their nature, or where the enterprise may be 
situated, be they English railways, breweries, or anything else, 
except in the rare instances where, for some clear, definite, 
concrete reason, it is practically certain the income of the 
immediate future will increase, and, in other words, where the 
future is being bought. 

Ordinary stocks, however stable they may appear, are 
necessarily, from their nature, subject to all the risks, unfore- 
seen and unforeseeable, springing from new and improved 
methods, human prejudices, and political influences, climatic 
conditions, and commercial fluctuations. 

On the other hand, it is to the ordinary stockholder that 
the reward of successful enterprise and for taking these 
risks first comes, and therefore whilst the general investor 
should stick rigidly with the bulk of his money to debentures 
and preferences, and preferences most carefully considered as 
to their exact rights and as to the amount and value of the 
ordinary stock ranking behind them, he may use the small sum 
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he has set aside for capital improvement judiciously in the 
purchase of well-selected ordinaries. 

The income upon which he depends to live should be derived 
from debentures and preferences ; with any surplus he may, 
with advantage, buy ordinaries. 

It may be said that debentures and preferences do not yield 
enough, but with a little patience and care such stocks, 
yielding 5 per cent., with good assets and large sums 
(at least equal to their own total amount) of paying ordinary 
capital behind them, and with their interest covered three to 
five times over, can be generally picked up. A very great 
number of people are in the habit of what they call 
“ averaging ” their investments, which generally means, having 
bought something dangerously speculative, they seek to salve 
their consciences by buying something with a very low yield 
and probably at an inflated price with the rest of their money ; 
two wrongs which certainly do not make aright. Troublesome 
as it-may be, each security must be carefully selected for its 
own merits, and no number of good investments will improve 
or justify one hazardous one. 

In conclusion I may say that I have over and over again 
noticed in England a strong idea prevalent that to change 
one’s investments is speculating, and that money should be 
invested once and for all. This is very stupid prejudice. 
No broker or financier, however clever, can confidently 
foresee the future two or three years ahead; and advice 
given with the best intentions and based on the soundest 
principles, will more often than not cease to hold good 
in the course of a few years. Alli that the broker can do is to 
watch his customer’s stocks and advise the customer of 
the changed conditions, and if then the customer will not 
change his investment he must lose his money. I have per- 
sonally known thousands upon thousands lost through this 
strange idea of “seeing the thing through.” On the other hand, 
a very frequent change of investments is decidedly to be 
avoided, Excepting under very exceptional circumstances, 
the broker ought to be able to foresee the future of an 
investment for at least a year or two ahead. 

If you have a relative or a friend or even an acquaintance 
whom you know to be a man who takes care of his investments, 
don’t ask him for advice, but ask him to give you the name 
and address of his broker. 


R. M. HORNE PAYNE. 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


THE celebration of Mr. Chamberlain’s birthday has been an 
object-lesson urbi et ordi, and nowhere was its significance more 
appreciated than in Canada, where, it must be confessed, not 
a few minor politicians of the Hamar Greenwood type have 
been under the impression that the General Election had 
checked the movement in favour of Tariff Reform and its 
corollary, Imperial Preference, instead of merely destroying the 
party of ca’canny Conservatism. The great demonstration of 
affectionate regard at Birmingham, at which all the “ younger 
nations” were represented, was as happy an omen of ultimate 
success as the electoral victories which came in the darkest 
hour of the Unionist débacle; and the people of Canada—a 
nation not lacking in the imaginative insight which is the 
essence of national statesmanship—have not overlooked it. 
The ulterior significance of ‘‘Chamberlain Day” has been 
explained by the vote of the Sixth Congress of Chambers of 
Commerce of the Empire, on the resolution moved by a 
prominent Canadian delegate to the effect that : 


Whereas in the resolution of the Fifth Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
of the Empire, held in Montreal in August 1903, it was stated that the bonds 
of the British Empire would be materially strengthened by a mutually 
beneficial commercial policy ; whereas it is the opinion of this Congress 
that it is in the interests of the component parts of the Empire that steps 
should be taken towards consummating such an arrangement ; whereas there 
are in the United Kingdom, her Colonies and dependencies, natural resources 
and industries which, if developed, would be sufficient to provide the British 
Empire with its food-supply and all other necessaries and requirements of 
life—therefore resolved that this Congress urges upon his Majesty’s Govern- 
ments in the United Kingdom and in the various Colonies and dependencies 
the granting of preferential treatment in their respective markets on a 
reciprocal basis, each to the other, believing that thereby the bonds of union 
would be strengthened and the British Empire largely freed from dependence 
on foreign countries for food and other supplies. And that this Congress 
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further urges upon the Governments of the Empire that they treat this matter 
as of present practical importance, and that each organisation represented at 
this Congress pledges itself to press their respective Governments to take 
such action at the Colonial Conference of 1907 as will give effect to the 
principle advocated in this resolution. 


The resolution was moved by Mr. George E. Drummond 
(Montreal Board of Trade), who represented all the leading 
Canadian Boards, and also their national organisation, the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, After a lengthy discus- 
sion, in which Lord Avebury—one seems to remember that, 
under another name, he was once a quasi-authority on 
the manners and customs of ants—and other apologists of the 
Academic policy of J/asser-faire repeated the old dreary shib- 
boleths, the motion was accepted by a three-to-one majority. 
The most ridiculous of all the Cobdenite utterances was the 
speech of Mr. Hamar Greenwood, which was deeply resented 
by his fellow Canadians, Forgetting that he had signed the 
manifesto addressed to the people of Australia by three hundred- 
odd Members of the British Parliament (the three Tailors of 
Tooley-street multiplied by a hundred), warning them not to 
accept Mr. Deakin’s suggestions in regard to Imperial Preference 
—a form of intervention in Australian politics which is too 
futile to be resented—Mr. Greenwood had the impudence to 
advise the Canadian delegates not to pass the motion for fear 
of offending the British nation. When he lived in Canada 
Mr. Greenwood was known as a parochial Boanerges—one of 
those self-assertive persons who “ make a noise on town meeting 
days.” He is still capable of making a noise, and that seems 
to have been all the Radicals of York, intellectual protozoa for 
the most part, required of their Parliamentary candidate, 
Evidently Canada’s trade in soft woods is capable of further 
development, if the National Liberal Club wants such candidates, 

From the ridiculous to the sublime is only a step—Mr. Green- 
wood being disposed of, let us consider the Canadian conception 
of Mr,Chamberlain, It often happens that the popular conception 
of an outstanding political personage is utterly unlike the reality. 
The people’s Gladstone, for example, resembled the actual 
personage about as closely as the mountain “ spectre” resembles 
the climber whose shadow is cast on the fleeting mists about 
him, In the case of Mr. Chamberlain, however, the difference 
between the man as he is thought of both in Great Britain and 
in Greater Britain is almost a quantity to be neglected. His 
power of incisive speech, his sedulous avoidance of ornamental 
verbiage, and his obvious sincerity—these are the gifts which 
have prevented the growth of a Chamberlain myth, For the 
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Canadians even the late Marquis of Salisbury, a character 
rough-hewn out of English granite and easily understood by 
the home-keeping Englishman, was an occult personality— 
a grim and portentous figure never thoroughly appreciated in 
the Colonies, where, rightly or wrongly, people thought that 
he was interested in nothing save the foreign relations of 
England and her /mperium of dependencies. But the trans- 
planted Briton always understood the personality of Mr. 
Chamberlain and sympathised with his aspirations, and it may 
be said that the man-in-himself is more vividly present to the 
Canadian or Australian or New Zealander—the last-named once 
described him as “a Seddon in fine training’’—than to the 
people of his own native land. What do they know of Cham- 
berlain who only England know ?—is a question which every 
Englishman who has lived in one of the great self-governing 
Colonies must have asked himself at onetime or other. Before 
Mr. Chamberlain had been twelve months at the Colonial Office 
(which Department he has changed into the “ Imperial Office ”) 
it was generally known in the Colonies that their relations with 
the Mother Country were in the hands of a new species of 
British statesman—a man “ without frills” (to use the Canadian 
phrase for the make-believe of insular-minded departmental 
chiefs), who was anxious to learn, did not cultivate the mnz/ 
admirari attitude which causes the average Englishman to be so 
unpopular in all new growing countries, talked little, listened 
much, had an instinct for getting at the crucial facts, and was 
obviously not seeking to accumulate popularity. Canadians 
went to see him on business—sometimes the matters discussed 
were microscopic, the merest dust of circumstance—and found 
him much more accessible than a young clerk newly arrived at 
his competency from Oxford or Cambridge. He was always 
willing to hear “what they had to say; he was always 
courteous, but never obsequious like the political maids-of-all- 
work who had held his office in the past. They went back to 
Canada and told their friends that “there was a man at the 
Colonial Office, a man who will listen to the truth, a man who 
wants to know.” As the years went on their relations with 
Mr. Chamberlain became confidential and even affectionate, 
and they tried—not without success, as they think—to convert 
him to their own way of thinking about the great problem of 
the consolidation of the Empire. They taught him (so they 
think) the theory of Imperial Preference, and they learned from 
him (as they will cheerfully admit) the bearings of that theory 
on other great questions of Imperial policy. Then came 
the South African crisis, which was a test not only of Mr. 
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Chamberlain’s will-power and ability for choosing the instruments 
of purpose—he chose Lord Milner, and that alone was an historic 
achievement—but also of the new true Imperialism which he 
had been teaching them. When the war began some of them 
hesitated to act on its principles. But the Canadian nation, 
the gigantic pupil of these pupils of the great Imperialist, insisted 
that the war was a struggle for Empire and Liberty (Disraeli’s 
Latin has long since been translated into the vernacular), and 
that all the members of the Imperial partnership must share 
the burden of extirpating the oligarchical slave-power established 
by Paul Kruger. That the younger nations saw the truth and 
took prompt action was the outcome of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
teaching. Had any other living politician been Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, England would have been left to fight 
alone, and a great object-lesson addressed to Germany and all 
other world-powers would have been lost. At any rate, such is 
the belief of the statesmen of Greater Britain. 

That Mr. Chamberlain’s abandonment of the time-confuted 
policy of free imports has added to his prestige throughout 
the circuit of Empire goes without saying. It is unneces- 
sary to enlarge on this theme. It is true that his alliance 
with Mr. Balfour, whom no Colonial politician can under- 
stand, has not gratified his friends beyond the seas. Yet 
confidence in him is practically unabated, and all his contem- 
poraries in British politics vanish into nothingness when set 
by his side in the colonist’s broad survey of the Party struggle 
in this country. Colonial students of the Party system as 
worked out here and in the Colonies regard Mr. Chamberlain 
as the forerunner of a new generation of British statesmen— 
men who, like Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the late Mr. Seddon, 
will find no difficulty in combining the tenets of the social 
reformer with those of the practical Imperialist. It may 
be so; for, once we awake and arise from the bed of 
Procrustes known as Cobdenism, there is no reason why we 
should not reconstruct society at home, and at the same time 
consolidate the Empire by assuring the future of British 
commerce, Canadians see no inconsistency in combining social 
reform (up to the very verge of Socialism) with a robust form 
of Imperialism. But they have been trained in thinking 
federally—and so they know the elements of thinking 
Imperially, 


2 
The Session of the Dominion Parliament which came 
to an end the other day has not produced any measure 
of the first importance. The Laurier Administration has 
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done little more than mark time since the passing of the 
North-West Autonomy Acts of last Session which was the 
last episode in the long history of the interpretaton of the 
Constitutional compromises between (1) the two races 
and religions of the Dominion, and (2) the Federal and 
Provincial authorities. The efforts of the Opposition, which 
has been admirably led by Mr. R. L. Borden and his chief 
lieutenant, Mr. G. E. Foster, who is a financial critic of 
undoubted genius, have been mainly devoted to the drastic 
criticism of various public departments, and there is no deny- 
ing that the prestige of the Government has been appreciably 
diminished as a result of the half-proved charges of corruption. 
The truth is that some of the minor leaders of Canadian 
Liberalism, foreseeing the end of the present régime, have been 
in too great a hurry to realise the assets to which they think 
themselves entitled under the “ spoils system ” and the improve- 
ment of their financial position—the outward and visible sign—is 
generally the appearance of a palatial villa in the environs of 
some sectional metropolis—has been a thought too sudden to 
please the average good citizen who has no “ pull” at Ottawa. 
There can be no doubt that the feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the disposition of certain Ministers and their friends to consider 
public revenues as Party funds is growing throughout the 
country. But past experience has convinced the Canadian 
elector that the “Outs” shed their horror of boodling when 
they become “Ins,” and it is highly improbable that the 
Conservatives would prove more virtuous than their opponents 
if the latter were dismissed into the cold shades of Oppo- 
sition at the General Election of 1908. As yet no political 
personality of outstanding force has appeared to advocate the 
purging of the Canadian Party system from the Protean forms 
of corruption, though it is certain that such a platform would 
find support in every section of the Dominion. Perhaps the 
hour is not come for the creation of a party of the optimates ; 
at any rate the man of that inevitable hour is conspicuously 
absent. Meanwhile Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s popularity is prac- 
tically undiminished, certain incidents of the past Session 
having restored his waning prestige in the British Provinces. 
Recently Mr. Foster cited a French-Canadian journalist, who 
had described him as a bitter and relentless enemy of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and of all other institutions of Quebec, 
to answer for his foolish and malicious attack at the Bar of the 
House of Commons, The French-Canadian Liberals and a 
majority of the English-speaking supporters of the Laurier 
Administration resented Mr, Foster’s action, and it seemed 
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likely that an opportunity for improving the tone of the 
Canadian Press and enhancing the dignity of Parliament would 
be lost. But Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself moved the vote - of 
censure on the offender, compelled his Party to endorse Mr. 
Foster’s action, and so made a stand for the decencies of 
public life and the vanishing decorum of the House, It was 
high time that an attempt should be made to arrest the 
contagion of grossly personal attacks, exhibitions of unreason- 
ing animosity only to be paralleled in the American Yellow 
Press, which have become so common of late years in all save 
three or four Canadian journals, Again, in his attitude in 
regard to the Lord’s Day Observance Bill—an unpopular 
measure in Quebec—he did much to regain the confidence of 
the English-speaking electorate. In this case he paid more 
attention to the Protestant opinion of the English-speaking 
Provinces than to the wishes of the Roman Catholics of Quebec. 
On the whole it must be said that he has regained much of the 
ground he had lost since 1904 in Ontario and the Maritime 
Provinces, As long as Providence—a Minister without port- 
folio in all Canadian Cabinets—continues the sequence of 
fat years, as long as immigrants and immigrant capital flow 
into the country in ever-increasing volume from Great Britain, 
the Western States and Europe, as long as the annual expendi- 
ture of many millions on the Grand Trunk, Pacific and other 
great transportation schemes acts as an assurance against the 
possibility of a check in the country’s development—so long 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Party should remain in power, though 
it grows weaker year by year in personnel. This season’s 
harvest is already safe, and with an additional area under 
cultivation of fourteen per cent. should run to something 
between ninety and a hundred million bushels, The critical 
period of the spring and early summer was not unfavourable, 
and the rain came at the psychological moment. It is curious 
how these “ million-dollar showers” affect the people of the 
West. Here is an anecdote which contains the key to the 
economic dynamics of the Dominion. At a time when the 
much-desired rain was overdue in a certain district, a farmer 
rode to town to arrange for the purchase of certain machinery. 
Returning homewards a drop of rain fell on his hand out of a 
sky suddenly veiled with gossamer-mists. He turned on the 
trail, and rode back to town, and bought his wife a piano. So 
the rain-drops are scattered over the high prairies, and forth- 
with business houses in Winnipeg, in the manufacturing towns 
of Eastern Canada, and in the North of England, where the 
real significance of the 334 per cent, preference is beginning to 
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be understood, find their books full of orders from the most 
rapidly expanding market in the Empire. In 1908 these 
raindrops, if they fall in due season, will be votes for Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. E. &: 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


AMAZEMENT has been aroused in England and amusement in 
Australia at the arrogant action of the Cobden Club in presuming 
to dictate to the Australian electors as to how they shall exercise 
the franchise. The Cobden Club is an egregious body accus- 
tomed to blunder, but that it should actually have induced 274 
members of the House of Commons to attach their names to this 
so-called “ Appeal from members of the Imperial Parliament to 
the electors of the Commonwealth of Australia” is a striking 
comment on the present intellectual level of the Mother of 
Parliaments. 


You are in a few months to elect your representatives to the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth ; and we see that fiscal preference as between the Com- 
monwealth and the United Kingdom is to be one of the questions submitted 
to your judgment. The question gravely affects us in the Old Country, and 
we therefore earnestly ask you to consider its bearing on our interests before 
you give your vote uponit. Our people have recently elected their repre- 
sentatives to the Imperial Parliament, and the question of preference which is 
now about to be submitted to you was by far the most important question 
submitted to them. Their judgment was against the proposal, and against it 
by a majority more decisive and overwhelming than has ever before been 
recorded in our history as a people. Why was this? Not certainly because 
of any lack of good will towards you. On the contrary, we are proud of the 
connection between you and us, and proud of it because it is a free and unpur- 
chased connection resting upon common blood, common traditions, and 
common aspirations. We must therefore look to some other cause for the 
rejection by us of this proposal. That cause will be found in the fact that it 
would make the food of our people both dearer and scarcer. It would not 
have this effect upon your food. You produce from your own soil a larger 
supply than you consume, and you export from your abundance. We, on the 
other hand, have to import the larger part of all we consume. And we were 
asked to submit to a tax upon this, in order that you might have a preference 
for so much of it as yousend to us. Can you wonder that our working classes 
should strongly object to such a proposal? We know that the proposal did 
not come from you, but from certain politicians among ourselves. And we 
were told by them, as an inducement to us to accept it, that you offer to us 
something in return. If so, we do not doubt that your offer would be a large 
and generous one. But we maintain that there is no offer within your power 
to make that could compensate us for a tax upon our food. Think of it, and 
you will see that there is no tax that can be devised or imposed that presses 
so constantly and so grievously upon the people of a country as a tax upon 
their food. You, happily, do not know this from experience. But we do. For 
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there was a time within the memory of men still living among us, perhaps 
within the memory of men still living among you, when the life of the work- 
man in this country was daily embittered by a sense of the wrong done to him 
by a tax upon his food. Would it not, then, have been to our discredit as a 
people had the majority against the proposal, in our recent elections, been less 
overwhelmingly great than it actually was? We ask you, not for your own 
sake, for we have no desire to criticise or interfere with your fiscal system, but 
for our sake, for the sake of the working classes, and above all, for the 
sake of that good will between you and us which we hope will become con- 
stantly stronger and more binding, not to encourage, from your side, those 
amongst us who are proposing to put a tax upon our food. 


The Compatriots’ Club, which numbers among its members 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Milner, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Lord Ampt- 
hill (late Governor of Madras), and many other distinguished and 
representative men who are entitled to a hearing in Australia, 
lost little time in disposing of this effusion. We make no 
apology for reproducing their admirable reply in extenso, as we 
believe it will be read with equal interest at home and abroad. 


Certain members of Parliament, belonging to one of the political parties in 
these Islands, have seen fit to address an appeal to you, the electors of the 
Australian Commonwealth, urging you not to express yourselves in favour of 
the policy of Imperial Preference at your next elections. We notice that the 
appeal assumes that the judgment of the people of the United Kingdom has 
been pronounced in an overwhelming and unmistakable fashion against the 
policy in question. Even if that had been the case there would have been no 
reason for regarding the judgment as a final one; on the contrary, the fact 
that on the first occasion when that issue has ever been raised in this country 
over two-fifths of the votes cast were given in support of the policy would be 
striking testimony to the extent to which the idea of Imperial Preference has 
taken hold of our people. But, as you are no doubt well aware, the question 
of Imperial Preference w2s by no means the only, or even the most prominent, 
issue in the recent elections, which turned largely on questions of local English 
politics and not of Imperial policy, and resulted in the overthrow of a Govern- 
ment which in the course of ten years’ continuous administration had com- 
mitted its due share of mistakes and had offended many powerful interests 
and prejudices. The members of Parliament who have signed the appeal are 
no doubt fully entitled to convey their own views to Australia ; they may even 
claim to represent the present views of the bulk of one of the political parties 
in the country, or possibly the permanent and unchangeable views of the 
Cobden Club, which has published the appeal here and presumably also col- 
lected the signatures for it. But they have no right whatever to speak in the 
name of the people of this country as a whole. 

Apart from the question of the authority with which they speak, the 
signatories of the appeal justify their action on the ground that the policy of 
Imperial Preference would make the food of our people here dearer and scarcer, 
and would, therefore, prejudicially affect the goodwill between the different 
parts of the Empire. The assertion that Imperial Preference involves dear 
food is one which they do not endeavour to prove. Beyond attempting to 
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raise prejudice by suggesting that Imperial Preference would mean a return 
to the conditions of sixty years ago in this country—they might as well 
suggest that it would mean a return to the conditions of sixty years ago in 
Australia—the only argument they advance involves an admission of the very 
contrary of their assertion. They admit that a duty upon food-stuffs can be 
no burden upon a community like that of Australia which produces more 
than it requires for its consumption. Do they doubt the capacity of the 
British Empire to produce enough food-stuffs for the consumption of the 
people of these islands? And, if not, are they not forced by their own argu- 
ment to admit that Imperial Preference need involve no burden upon our 
people? That, indeed, is the view taken by one of their own leaders, Lord 
Rosebery, who has declared that the chief result of Preference would be to 
stimulate an illimitable area of competition in the Empire and cheapen the 
food of the people. That the food of the people—those practical necessities 
of life and simple luxuries which are consumed mainly by the working classes 
—is already enormously taxed in this country by the Parliament of which the 
signatories of this appeal are members is a fact upon which they do not dwell. 
Still less do they dwell on the fact that Imperial Preference would enable 
these present burdens to be reduced and the ordinary necessaries of life to be 
consequently cheapened. For that reason alone, if for no other, Imperial 
Preference would be worth securing. But you know well that the real object 
of the policy is not merely to shift the incidence of taxation either in this 
country or in Australia, but to utilise the vast resources and the powerful 
economic demands of the different parts of the Empire in order to build up 
each other’s prosperity and to promote the welfare and unity of the whole. 
As a further argument against the policy of Imperial Preference the appeal 
published by the Cobden Club informs you that the policy is not your own, 
but has been suggested to you by “certain politicians among ourselves.” As 
Englishmen we might wish that the credit of originating the great conception 
of mutual development and strengthening of our Empire in this way could be 
assigned to a statesman of these islands. But the fact remains that the pro- 
posal originated with Colonial and largely with Australian statesmen. The 
present Prime Minister, Mr. Deakin, so far from being influenced by 
politicians in England, was actively advocating the same policy at the first 
Colonial Conference nearly twenty years ago. We conceive that the admira- 
tion for Mr. Chamberlain in Australia is not because he has found a new 
policy for you,{but because he has been the first leading British statesman 
with the courage to bring the Colonial policy before the people of this 
country in defiance of the inveterate prejudices and superstitions which have 
paralysed and befogged English political and economic thought. We would 
add, lastly, that we strongly deprecate the underlying suggestion of the appeal 
that you should refrain from considering this great question because it would 
affect people in this country. Ifthis were a purely local question in England 
we might be disposed to agree with the appeal. The closer union of the 
Empire which we desire is not one intended to lead one part of the Empire 
to interfere with the local concerns of another. But the question of 
Preference is not a local question, it is a great question of Imperial policy. 
As such the citizens of all the partner States of the Empire have fully as much 
right to form their own judgment upon it and to endeavour to carry their con- 
clusions into effect as the citizens of these islands. And in exercising that 
right we confidently believe that they will consider the interests of the people 
of this country, and of the Empire as a whole, with as genuine a regard for 
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their needs, and at least as intelligent a comprehension of the means of 
benefiting them, as have been manifested by the supporters of the Cobden 
Club who have appealed to you. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


THE TRANSVAAL CONSTITUTION 


THE Ridgeway Committee has been to South Africa and has 
returned from what always seemed to the onlooker a most 
superfluous expedition. There are no new facts about South 
Africa, The century-old contest between British and Boer 
ideals of Government still prevails, and is not to be dissolved 
by any number of painstaking Radical gentlemen. Any 
one who knew anything of the sub-continent could have 
told Sir West Ridgeway and his colleagues that the root 
difference of political thought between our British and Dutch 
fellow subjects in the new Colonies is far too deep to be 
done away with after a hundred years of fighting by the per- 
suasive manners of a partisan Committee. Nothing shows more 
clearly the want of grip of realities of the present Government 
than that they should have imagined that the members of the 
Constitution Committee could—as we are told they endeavoured 
to do—bring about any change in the political aspirations of 
the British in South Africa; for it is understood that at 
least three of them had far too much sympathy with the 
ideals of the Het Volk to have attempted to modify the Boer 
point of view. 

It is inconceivable to the ordinary mind that the British 
point of view can still be misunderstood by any one who really 
wishes to do justice to it, but it may be briefly stated again. 
We fought the war in order that the two white races in South 
Africa should have equal power of self-government under our 
flag. We won the fight, and we have the right to claim for 
those of our people settled in the new Colonies a franchise, the 
terms of which will make their votes carry as much weight as 
those of former burghers of the ex-Republics. That, in short, 
is the British position, and it is an ominous sign of the pro- 
bable recommendations of the Committee that Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick, Mr. Abe Bailey, and Sir William van Hulsteyn 
should have been delegated by the Transvaal Progressive Asso- 
ciation to travel to England in order to lay before the 
Colonial Office the views of British settlers in that Colony. For 
the Transvaal is the key to the situation, and if we have headed 
these notes “ The Transvaal Constitution ” it is because the terms 
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of franchise granted to the Transvaal will decide whether or not 
South Africa is to settle down under our flag. The Orange River 
Colony is solidly Dutch, and nothing shows this more clearly than 
the fact that no large section of her population wants Responsible 
Government. Of the other Colonies, Natal is British, which is 
no doubt why she has incurred the animosity of the present 
régime ; Rhodesia, it is hoped, will keep her British character 
when she supports a larger population; Cape Colony is about 
evenly balanced, and if her seats were more fairly distributed 
she might hope to be an asset on the British side, because of 
the fair number of Dutch people who look to England for their 
political ideals. Therefore the future of South Africa depends 
upon the number and prosperity of British settlers in the 
Transvaal, and these can only be induced to live there by a 
stable administration according full weight to British interests, 
and by the development of the great resources on which the 
well-being of the country depends. A year ago the whole 
population was working, irrespective of race, towards this latter 
goal; a year ago the Milner-Lyttelton Constitution gave every 
promise of the former being attained; a year ago South 
Africa was on the high road to prosperity and her proper 
powerful position as one of the great nations of the Empire. 
But eight months of Liberal administration and of sensational 
threats have shaken the edifice which Lord Milner’s fine insight 
and admirable devotion had created. We are once more 
face to face with the unknown, not in South Africa, the factors 
there are perfectly known to all who care to understand them, 
but not the minds of the men who, at this end, unfortunately 
control the situation. What will they do? The problem is 
a psychological one, and to understand it we must study the 
human factors, 

The committee sent out to acquire the information, which 
was already in the hands of the Government, are believed, 
with the exception of Colonel Johnston, whose politics are not 
known, to be all Gladstonian Liberals. They went to South 
Africa on as futile a political errand as may well be imagined, 
and they may be trusted to have gone deeply imbued with every 
Majuba prejudice. But, during their stay in South Africa, and 
in spite of the very much greater length of time that they 
devoted to Dutch as against British centres, their evident anxiety 
to go fully into the matter in hand, impressed the witnesses they 
examined, while their courtesy and their desire to listen to ail 
sides of the electoral question has been frequently referred to 
in telegrams from South Africa. This being so, some impres- 
sion will no doubt have been made upon them, They will have 
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learned that in spite of the ineffable blessings which it is sup- 
posed to confer, the Orange River Colony does not want 
Responsible Government ; she greatly prefers to yo on as she is 
now. They will also have learned that there is no anti-Dutch 
party among the British, and that the much-abused Johannes- 
burger has created the wealth of the Transvaal by his industry. 
They will, according to their several capacities, have assimilated 
more or less, these, to them perhaps, startlingly new facts. They 
will have formed various theories about the electorate, and the 
advisability of being fair to the British settlers. But now comes 
another point: how much of this will they put in their report, 
how much of what they say, supposing them to have 
learned that the conditions of South Africa differ from other 
countries that they are acquainted with ; how much of this truth, 
can be expected to penetrate to the minds of Lord Elgin or Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. And Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s supporters! If they have not believed the law and 
the prophets, are they likely to believe newly-converted and 
enlightened Liberal gentlemen? If they have lived through the 
great events which have followed each other in South Africa 
during the last eight years, the effects of which are felt all over 
the world, without learning anything, are they likely to be more 
apt pupils now, even supposing that Sir West Ridgeway and his 
colleagues are anxious to teach them? Moreover, the Colonial 
Office is represented in the Government by a weak man, whom 
Unionists have agreed to call well-meaning; he cannot control his 
Under-Secretary, and it is not even certain that he tries to do so. 
We have no ground for supposing that the report will be a fair 
one, but if it were, it is certainly not likely that it would be 
adopted. 

There is still another factor in this tangle, the Government 
as such, that is to say, the particular group of Mandarins who 
now hold office and wish to keep it at all costs, know that to 
them South Africa is very valuable as long as she is disturbed. 
If this Government had been sincere in their protestations about 
placing Transvaal affairs on a sound electoral basis, they would 
have granted Responsible Government last March, on the basis 
provided by the Milner-Lyttelton constitution, but they know 
the value to them, as a party, of the rallying cry of “slavery.” 
They know that the strange assemblage of cranks and 
perfectly ignorant men who form the majority of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s supporters can always be diverted 
by the word “ Randlords” from inconvenient alarums and 
excursions into Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s, Mr, Burns’, or Mr. 
Birrell’s department. That men holding high office should be 
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capable of such calculations is depressing, but patriotism is 
not given much honour in the “strongest Government of our 
time,” And so, while we hope until the last moment for some 
favourable turn, we confess that things look black for the 
future of South Africa, and our deepest compassion goes out 
to our fellow subjects who, after helping us to win a three years’ 
war, still find themselves in a state of ayonising uncertainty 
concerning a country which we with them have secured 
at the cost of so much sacrifice and devotion. 


THE NATIVE REBELLION IN NATAL 


On June to, Colonel McKenzie’s column operating in Natal 
against the rebels inflicted so signal a defeat upon the enemy 
that many people thought he had given a death-blow to the 
Rebellion. The chief, Bambaata, was killed. Another chief, 
Sigananda, who is said to be 107 years old, was taken prisoner, 
350 natives were killed, and over 600 taken prisoners on the 
field of battle or within a few days afterwards. The Colonial 
troops behaved with great gallantry, and in their long envelop- 
ing movements showed remarkable powers of endurance. Their 
losses were very slight—only one killed and nine wounded. 
The brunt of the fighting fell on the Transvaal Mounted Rifles, 
which has caused a gallant envy of their corps among their 
brother colonials who were less fortunately placed. Imme- 
diately after the battle, Colonel McKenzie issued a proclamation 
offering terms to those rebels who were willing to surrender 
at once. This policy, which is no doubt dictated from Pieter- 
maritzburg, has been criticised by Colonial opinion as tending 
to show the natives that the white men are afraid of them. 

A few days after this signal victory, Natal was startled to 
hear that armed impis had been seen in the district of Mapu- 
malo, some distance away from the earlier scenes of the 
rising. Rebellion seems, in fact, to have broken out among 
tribes hitherto not openly disaffected, and although the alarmist 
rumours of native plots, steadily fostered in the halfpenny Press, 
are probably without serious foundation, still the condition of 
things is very far from satisfactary. Colonial feeling seems to 
be steadily in favour of settling the whole business without 
calling for the help of Imperial troops, South Africans know 
that they cannot trust the present Home Government, and that 
they had better give Mr. Keir Hardie, whose infamous letter to 
an African chief has caused deep indignation among the white 
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races from the-Zambesi to Cape Town, no title to interfere in 
their affairs. 

The last mail from South Africa, arriving before we go to 
press, contains news to the effect that volunteers from Cape 
Colony were being accepted by the Natal Government. Since 
then (June 27) we have to rely upon telegraphic news of a very 
meagre kind, and from this we know that fighting has been 
continual in the Mapumalo district. On July 13 Reuter tele- 
graphed, however, that the operations had been again suspended 
in order to give the rebels a further opportunity of surrendering. 
On July 15 the rebel leaders Mesini and Ndhlovuktimini were 
stated by the same authority to be in the camp of Colonel 
McKenzie at Mapumalo, where Mr. Watt, the Minister of 
Defence, has gone to confer with the officers commanding the 
troops in the field on the best plan of campaign for the future ; 
while at the same time we are given to understand that some 
of the reserves have been demobilised, 

It is impossible to gather, from the disconnected items of 
information which reach us, much of the military history of 
the past few weeks. What we can better realise is the fine 
spirit with which Natal is meeting her difficulties, and the 
gallantry with which she is determined to see her own troubles 
through without fuss or complaint, and without recourse to 
the no longer “Imperial ’”” Home Government. Mr. Haldane’s 
reduction of the South African garrison will make Natal even 
more certain that she must fight her own battles without ref- 
erence to the majority who at present hold power in England, 
She will suffer no doubt, financially, from this cause ; but the 
strain she is bearing, and the fortitude which is required of 
her citizens, cannot but render her people finer and more 
worthy of our best traditions even than they are now. They are 
being forged in the fire which made England into Great Britain 
and Great Britain into a vast Empire. It is to our lasting disgrace 
that we, in this island, are letting Natal bear this heavy burden 
with no help from our great resources. It is to Natal’s 
enduring credit that she is willing to fight gallantly for her 
country, and thereby that she is ensuring the safety of white 
races throughout South Africa, 

We cannot end these notes without reference to the appeal 
made by H.R.H. Princess Christian for money to provide 
comforts for our Colonial troops in the field. Her Royal 
Highness’s appeal has deeply moved the people of South Africa, 
and that she should have made it when she did, shows once 
more how closely our Royal Family is in touch with the real 
mind of the British nations, ‘The fund deserves the support 
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of all those who wish well to our South African Colonies. 
Donations may be sent to H.R.H. Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Cumberland Lodge, Windsor. 


INDIA 


(By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA) 
Mail of Fune 30. 


THERE is no idea more misleading than that embodied in the 
phrase “the changeless East.” Age-worn Asia is no more 
exempt from the laws of change than the rest of the world. 
This continent, which was the cradle of the human race, has 
witnessed more revolutions, more upheavals, more strange 
metamorphoses, than any other region of the globe ; and the 
process continues steadily, and must always continue. Eight 
or nine years ago the traveller in China was frequently assured 
by eminent sinologues that the Chinese would never tolerate 
great trunk lines of railway, because the locomotives would 
disturb the spirits of their ancestors. To-day the Chinese are 
not only encouraging the construction of railways, but are 
straining every nerve to find the capital in their own country. 
They do not want to repeat the mistake of the Indian peoples, 
who would not invest in railways, and left British capitalists 
to build the lines and take the profits. That is only one 
symptom ofthe changes at work in the East, which collectively 
constitute that great awakening of Asia in response to the 
pressure of Western influence, which is destined to be one of 
the dominant factors of world-politics in the twentieth century. 
We English cannot expect India to remain outside the vortex 
of new ideas and new aspirations quickening among the peoples 
of Asia, India has emerged from her centuries of isolation, 
and the eternal barrier that hems her in on the North is no 
shield against the impact of novel thoughts and unwonted 
desires, in these days of quick transport and the electric 
telegraph, when every little up-country town has its own ver- 
nacular newspaper. For good or for evil, new forces are astir 
in India, and it behoves her rulers to recognise the changing 
conditions and to seek gradually to adapt their methods to them. 
Lord Curzon truly said, on the eve of the day on which he 
laid down the crushing burden of the office of Viceroy, that 
“the one great fault of Englishmen in India is that we do not 
look sufficiently ahead,” If we did, we should foresee that our 
patriarchal conception of our rule must ultimately be slowly 
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modified in various respects through sheer force of circum- 
stances. It is not enough to say that the ryot at the plough 
typifies India ; that truism has too often led policy astray. It 
is the odd 20 per cent. of alert, receptive, but often ill- 
balanced minds, that has also to be considered. 

The effect which the rise of modern Japan has had upon 
the thought of India is hardly suspected in England; perhaps 
it is not very clearly realised even in this country. I asked an 
intelligent and observant Hindu the other day whether he could 
define it. ‘TI should say,” he said, “that it is something like 
the effect of the French Revolution on England and other 
European countries where the rule was stable. It has not had, 
nor will it have, any very definite results. The ideas it evokes 
are vague, Nevertheless, it has produced a certain restlessness, 
and it makes people think.” No doubt that fairly accurately 
sums up the position ; and there are some competent observers 
who hold quite seriously that the agitation about the “ parti- 
tion” of Bengal would not have been half so pronounced had 
it not been for the half-unconscious influence of the spectacle 
of Japan stepping, mail-clad and serene, into the ranks of the 
great Powers. And this phenomenon, by a somewhat unfor- 
tunate coincidence, occurred at a time when the relations 
between rulers and ruled showed certain signs of strain. 
Experienced Englishmen, revisiting India after a prolonged 
absence, have been able to note the change of mental attitude 
more correctly than those who have lived amid its almost 
imperceptible evolution, They perceive that in so far as 
tendencies have altered, the new inclination is to oppose 
Government measures, whether right or wrong, for the mere 
sake cf opposition. Such a situation cannot be described as 
altogether healthy. Critics of Lord Curzon, and they are 
neither few nor restrained, have been eager to ascribe this subtle 
feeling of political hostility, which is felt rather than seen, to 
the results of his administration. In reality itis nothing of the 
sort. Itis due to a variety of other causes, chief among which 
is the permeation of ideas derived from Western literature, 
still more to that “stirring of dry bones” now visible among 
many Asiatic peoples, to which must be added the reflex 
influence of the appearance of New Japan. Beside these 
reasons, the most thoughtful of native journals, the Judian 
Spectator, places yet another contributory cause which it de- 
scribes as ‘a very old political force—and that is human nature. 
Love of power and love of equality are embedded in the nature 
of man all the world over.” One hesitates to describe these 
new tendencies very literally, from fear of being misunderstood, 
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after the manner that the much-discussed letter of the special 
correspondent of the 7zmes upon Army Administration was at 
first misunderstood in India. A perfectly accurate but very 
brief summary of the letter was cabled out, which, nevertheless, 
created an entirely erroneous impression. It was _ hastily 
assumed that the correspondent had hinted at a possible 
mutiny in the Native Army, and the letter was, therefore, 
vigorously controverted in many quarters. When the full text 
arrived, it was seen that no such construction could be placed 
upon the letter, but the original impression had then become 
too widespread to be entirely effaced. In the same way, I 
suggest no more than that the spirit of change which is passing 
over Asia is bound to affect, and unquestionably is affecting, 
many of the educated natives of India. It is a change that 
must be reckoned with, and although its first result has been 
to produce a feeling of deepening antagonism, there is no 
reason to suppose that it cannot be overcome if regarded with 
patience and handled with cautious care. The gulf has 
widened a little, but it can be bridged. And the most articulate 
natives of India are not always the most representative. Witness 
the remarkable, if perhaps too forcible, speech recently de- 
livered in Bombay by Mr. Shapoorjee Broacha, the Chairman 
of the local Stock Exchange, in which he urged upon his 
fellow countrymen that “ India needs an arbiter to see that no 
one class supplants the other,” and that “ of all the conquering 
races that have swayed the destinies of subject peoples, the 
English, and the English alone, are trying to govern in the 
interests of the governed.” 

Those who know India will perfectly well understand that 
the existence of the phases of feeling to which I have alluded 
was nevertheless perfectly consistent with the enthusiastic 
reception everywhere accorded to the Prince and Princess of 
Wales during their tour. To the native of India, the Crown 
is a thing apart. Probably a truer conception of the right 
relations between throne and people exists in India than in 
England. Reverence for hereditary power is_ instinctive, 
willing, and even ardent; the divine right of kings will find 
few questioners in India. The strongest link between India 
and England is not the justice of our rule, or its efficiency, or 
its moderation, but the personal influence of, and the venera- 
tion felt for, the King-Emperor and the Royal Family. This 
may sound like mere lip-loyalty, but those who have lived 
long years in India, and witnessed the genuine outpouring of 
sorrow when the late Queen-Empress died, will know how 
true it is. Such antagonism as exists discriminates with 
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admirable clearness between the Crown and the machinery of 
administration, The real and living influence of the Crown 
in India is nowhere more visible than in the Native States, 
and the chivalrous princes and chiefs who vied with one 
another in the fervour of their welcome to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales were actuated by the sincerest of motives, 
Some of them may have their own views of their relations 
with the British Government ; they may sometimes even chafe 
under restraint; but the spirit which led them to entertain 
their royal visitors with lavish splendour was that of genuine 
pride in their direct association with a Ruler greater and more 
powerful than India has ever known, One is constantly being 
asked now whether the Royal Tour “did any good.” Unques- 
tionably it has had great and very definite results, for in every 
part of the Indian Empire it has deepened the real sense of 
personal devotion to the Royal Family, it has strengthened the 
principal tie that binds India to the British Empire, and it has 
left behind it no memories that are not pleasant. The 
impression created has since been increased by the remarkable 
speech delivered by the Prince of Wales at the Guildhall, 
which has received an extraordinary amount of attention in 
the native Press. 1 am bound to confess that the passage in 
the speech upon which native writers have chiefly dwelt is 
that wherein the Prince said that “the task of governing India 
will be made the easier if we, on our part, infuse into it a 
wider element of sympathy.” Rightly or wrongly, it has been 
interpreted as indicating a disposition to criticise the spirit in 
which the country is now governed, and eager native publicists, 
while applauding the Prince’s sentiments, have not been slow 
to improve the occasion in very pointed terms. On the other 
hand, Englishmen engaged in the difficult task of administra- 
tion, who know how swiftly such an utterance is seized upon 
and magnified, show some inclination to criticise. It is notice- 
able, however, that nowhere is there any disposition to question 
its accuracy; yet it would be a mistake to suppose that those 
who now rule India are less sympathetic in intention than 
their predecessors. The desire is as strong as ever, but 
sympathy springs from personal contact; and the growing 
tendency towards bureaucratic government, with its masses of 
reports and correspondence, leaves less and less time for that 
personal intercourse which is the foundation of a good under- 
standing. Lord Curzon valiantly attacked the overgrown 
system of reports, and his “ pruning knife” was wielded with 
excellent effect. He reduced the number of pages of obligatory 
Annual Reports to Government from 18,000 to 8600; yet it 
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is doubtful whether even his energetic onslaught has appreciably 
curtailed the vast volume of official correspondence that pours 
forth unceasingly. Moreover, his passion for uniformity led 
him to translate into action his belief in “a strong government 
of India gathering into its own hand and controlling all the 
reins.” Many people hold that the strongest criticism that 
can be brought against his Administration is that he over- 
centralised. He wanted to see all the provincial governments 
revolving obediently around the central constellation at Simla. 
The theory has much to support it, but it multiplies work 
enormously, it breeds interminable delays, it is responsible for 
many mistakes through inability to appreciate varying local 
conditions, and it deadens the initiative of provincial officials. 
Above all, it takes too little into account that great truth 
enunciated by the Prince of Wales at the Guildhall, that 
‘India cannot be regarded as one country.” 

Though the advent of the monsoon has brought with it the 
usual period of comparative stagnation in public affairs, the 
numerous controversies concerning the new province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam continue to arouse a great deal of public 
interest all over India. Attention chiefly centres upon the case 
of Mr. Surenda Nath Banerjee, the editor of the Bengalee, the 
most influential native newspaper in Calcutta. Mr. Banerjee 
went to Barisal, a town in the new province with a significant 
reputation for unruliness, to attend the Bengal Provincial Con- 
ference, a local offshoot of the Indian National Congress, The 
authorities, fearing a disturbance, had prohibited processions 
and also ordered that the Bengali cry of “ Bande Materam” 
was not to be shouted in the streets. “ Bande Materam” may 
be roughly translated as “ Hail, Motherland,” and in itself is a 
harmless cry enough ; but there can be no doubt that in some 
parts of Bengal it has been shouted by street mobs in a pro- 
vocative manner, On the day of the Conference, it was cried 
in the streets, and it is clear that there was an attempt to form 
a procession. The police intervened, Mr. Banerjee was arrested 
and fined for a breach of the official orders and also for con- 
tempt of Court. The resultant appeals and other legal pro- 
ceedings need not be traced here, for it has just been announced 
that the prosecution of Mr. Banerjee has been abandoned. 
His acquittal by the higher court was in any case tolerably 
certain. The whole episode, which is too complicated to 
explain in detail, has left an unfortunate impression of bungling 
and mismanagement. The subsequent withdrawal of the pro- 
hibition of processions and of the cry of ‘Bande Materam,” 
the reinstatement in schools and colleges of dozens of school- 
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boys and students who had been suspended for shouting it and 
for participation in political movements, and the evidence given 
at the trial of Mr. Banerjee, have strengthened the impression 
that the situation at Barisal was badly handled. Mr. Banerjee 
is a melodramatic orator with a tendency to inflated language, 
who does not usually carry much weight with the more 
thoughtful of his countrymen; but the methods adopted 
towards him appear to have been irregular, and the charges 
made were imperfectly supported, so to-day he is a popular 
hero. The real cause of the indignation meetings held in many 
parts of India was not, however, the “martyrdom” of Mr. 
Manerjee, of which he manifestly made the most; it was the 
subsequent prohibition of the Conference proceedings through 
an alleged fear of renewed disturbances. These Conferences 
are held annually in every province ; and it was feared by the 
Congress party, rightly or wrongly, that if the events at Barisal 
were not made the subject of united protest, they might become 
a precedent for official intervention elsewhere. Of course the 
blame for the whole affair has been visited by the native Press 
upon the devoted head of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the new province, who is at present the best-abused 
man in India. The truth seems to be that he was badly served 
by his subordinates. His administration during the last few 
months has not been free from mistakes, but an archangel 
placed in the position he now occupies would nyt have escaped 
the malignant animosity of the Bengali Press. For instance, a 
hardened criminal convicted of murder was executed before a 
reply had been received to his petition to the Viceroy for a 
reprieve, The condemned man had no prescriptive right to 
petition the Viceroy; his appeal was forwarded by Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller as an act of grace; in point of fact it was 
rejected by the Viceroy. The usual notice was sent to the 
gaol authorities to postpone the execution; but owing to a 
mistake the man was executed before the Viceroy’s refusal to 
intervene was received. Sir Bampfylde Fuller had nothing to 
do with the mistake, and was not inany way to blame; yet that 
has not saved him from being called “ murderer,” while Mr. 
Morley’s reply on the subject in the Commons has been so 
twisted that multitudes believed he declared the Lieutenant- 
Governor to have been guilty of an “‘ enormity.” ‘Is the blood 
of a fellow being so very sweet ?” inquires one native journal. 
Again, there is considerable scarcity in certain parts ot Eastern 
Bengal just now. Wildly exaggerated accounts are therefore 
being published by the native Press, and the whole responsi- 
bility is heaped upon Sir Bampfylde Fuller and the “ partition ” 
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policy. The most unscrupulous statements are circulated, such 
as that owing to the cost of creating the new Administration no 
money will be available for the relief of distress. No native 
journal is willing to tell the plain fact that the high prices of 
food-stuffs in the distressed areas are partly due to the formation 
of “rings” to keep the rates inflated. 

Another individual who has of late succeeded once more in 
obtaining a large share of public attention is Mr. Bal 
Gangadar Tilak, a Poona Brahmin conspicuous in his opposi- 
tion to the present system of British rule. Those who know 
India will know full well all that the description implies. Mr. 
Tilak is a portent, the most prominent Maratha agitator of the 
day, one who is an adept in writing and speaking subtle 
ambiguities which have two meanings, a man of whom more will 
be heard. He has suffered aterm of imprisonment for inciting 
to disaffection, and his vernacular journal, the Kesari, con- 
tains probably as much violent writing as any native paper in 
Western India. The main object of Mr. Tilak’s public pro- 
paganda is to revive the spirit of nationalism among the 
Maratha peoples. Had it not been for the advent of the 
Britisb, the Marathas would probably have been masters of 
India to-day ; and some of them cannot forget the oppor- 
tunities of which they were deprived. They were freebooters 
and marauders, carrying desoiation far and wide; they built 
up nothing; their mission was to destroy. Nevertheless the 
Marathas, perhaps because they were the most recent of the 
dominating races of India, have never entirely lost their old 
aspirations, and they include some of the acutest brains in the 
country. Mr. Tilak’s activity takes the form of organising 
annual celebrations in honour of Sivaji, the extraordinary 
genius who founded the “ Maratha Empire” in the seventeenth 
century. At first the celebrations were confined to Poona, but 
the cult is spreading, and this year Mr. Tilak has been the 
eager protagonist of a great “ Sivaji festival’ in Calcutta. The 
festival was avowedly political, and of the speeches delivered 
the following is a sample : 


The present degraded position of the Hindus and the Brahmins would not 
last perpetually, and a day of glory would yet be in store for them... . The 
Brahmins and the Hindus of the different provinces of India were all equal 
and the same, and they should combine together and fight their cause against 
foreigners and intruders. Whenever there was any quarrel with any foreigner 
it was the bounden duty of all to combine together and fight the country’s 
cause. 


There was much more in the same strain, but these wild 
and wuirling words should not be interpreted too literally. 


SE 
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Attention is only called to the Sivaji celebrations because those 
who seek to understand present conditions in India should not 
ignore them, but should endeavour to assess them at their 
rightful value. The unwonted adhesion of large numbers of 
Calcutta Bengalis to the cult of Sivaji is partly due to their 
love of agitation, and partly to their utter lack of any 
sense of the ridiculous. The Marathas in their later stages 
ravaged Lower Bengal, and the memories of their plunder and 
rapine remain, Mothers still frighten their children into silence 
by telling them that the Marathas are coming. The very pro- 
cession that Mr. Tilak led, which shouted “ Chattrapati Sivaji- 
ki-jay,” crossed all unknowing the great ‘‘ Maratha Ditch ” which 
their terrified forefathers implored the Company to let them 
build at their own expense to protect themselves against the 
raids of the Maratha horse. But the Bengalis of the less 
worthy type have no notion of proportion, and are easily led ; 
they cry huzzas for Sivaji, and are quite capable of deifying 
Nadir Shah. There were, however, rifts within the lute. Mr. 
Tilak sought to introduce a religious flavour into the cele- 
bration. Sivaji’s tutelary deity was the goddess Bhowani, 
worshipped under another form as Kali by myriads of the 
lower orders in Bengal. The worship of Kali figured frequently 
in terms of approval in his speeches, and it is to be noted that 
the goddess stands for destruction. But most respectable and 
intellectual Bengalis to-day belong to the Brahmo Samaj, or the 
Arya Samaj, and represent beliefs which are mild and should be 
ennobling. They have resented the invocation of gross and idola- 
trous superstitions, and though the differences that arose have 
been concealed, it is probable that the commemoration of Sivaji 
in Calcutta will be evanescent. The Mohamedans detest the 
movement, for it was Sivaji and his successors who dealt the 
real death-blows to the Moghul Empire. Moderate Hindus in 
all parts of India—and these still preponderate—are fairly 
represented by the native correspondent who writes: “ Sivaji 
personified the spirit of turbulence and fanaticism. Is it meant 
that Young Jndia shall imbibe that spirit in its attitude towards 
British rule, in the making of the efforts that lie ahead of it? 
If that is the stuff of which Calcutta and Poona -dreams are 
made of, it is better that there should be a definite parting of 
the ways between extremists and moderates.” It should be 
added that Mr. Tilak really represents nobody but himself, 
Even the National Congress looks at him askance. A gulf 
divides him from such men as Mr. Gokhale, The man and his 
methods are universally mistrusted, No other really prominent 
public man in India openly shares his platform. Yet in his 
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frequent peregrinations he generally contrives to be greeted by 
acclaiming crowds, and he was undoubtedly the idol of the 
Calcutta mob for a few brief days. His very recklessness 
attracts attention, and he has considerable influence of a not 
very commendable kind. 

For many months there have been rumours, vague in some 
circles, very definite in others, that a frontier expedition was in 
contemplation ; and the restlessness of the tribes was quoted 
as making extensive military movements an imperative necessity. 
But the frontier is now quieter than it has been for a long 
time past, and the anticipated visit of the Ameer of Afghanistan 
to India in the autumn constitutes a further assurance of 
continued peace. There is a good deal of discussion concerning 
the projected continuation of the strategic line north of the 
Khyber towards Afghanistan. The military arguments in favour 
of the line cannot be lightly dismissed. Its real object, among 
other things, is to protect the Khyber against attack from 
the tribes to the north, as well as to furnish an alternative 
route into Afghanistan. But to complete such a protective 
enterprise the difficult country to the south of the Khyber 
would have to be also held, and among civilians there is a 
strong feeling in favour of leaving things as they are. The 
accounts of the attitude of the tribes concerned regarding the 
railway are extremely conflicting ; but those who maintain that 
they welcome it excite a certain incredulity among frontier 
experts. Locomotives and a series of light railways would no 
doubt in the long run be the best panacea for the settlement of 
this border Alsatia ; but temporary expediency tells another 
tale at the present moment. The opponents ask why the Army 
cannot quickly seize and hold the routes into Afghanistan if 
necessity arises ; the supporters urge that in case of need the 
Army should not be compelled to fight its way thither. The 
question of the continuance of the Loi-Shilman railway must 
soon be settled one way or the other, but there are indications 
that it will go no farther. Though I have said that the frontier 
is quiet, it should always be remembered that in that turbulent 
region no one can tell what a day may bring forth. The 
excitement engendered by the victories of Turkey over Greece 
was undoubtedly a contributory cause of the Tirah revolt ; and 
the recent trouble between Great Britain and Turkey caused 
many to fear the results among the fanatical Mussulmans on 
the frontier if hostilities ensued. The exact extent of the regard 
paid by the Mussulmans of India—apart from the frontier 
tribesmen—to the Sultan as Caliph, is very difficult to deter- 
mine. Some, whose opinions are entitled to respect, hold that 
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it is not worth considering. Those of us who have seen the 
Mahomedan quarters of great Indian cities ablaze with illumina- 
tions in celebration of the battle of Domokos, incline to a 
different view. Constantinople certainly exercises some vague 
influence, some species of attraction, over many Mahomedans 
in India ; and it may at least be said that hostilities with Turkey 
would have produced unrest among Indian Mahomedans 
which, if not dangerous, could nevertheless not be wholly 
ignored. On the frontier such a contingency might easily 
have brought about more definite results when the news filtered 
through. 
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